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NOTE. 


This edition is, in the main, an abbreviation of the fuller 
one edited by me (1904) for the Cambridge University Press. 
If I repeat the prefatory Note to that edition I hope that 
I shall have made an adequate statement of my debt to 
others : 

“ It is my pleasure once more to record my great in- 
debtedness to Dr Furness. The letter ‘F' at the end of 
a paragraph means that the note is based entirely or mainly 
on materials quoted by Dr Furness from other editions, not 
that it represents necessarily his own views. But it would 
be impossible to specify all my obligations to him, and I 
wish, therefore, this general acknowledgment to be as full ^ 
and emphatic as words can make it. I must also make 
special mention of the editions of Professors Dowden and 
Herford. I have, of course, drawn freely on standard 
works such as Schmidt's Lexicon. The Indexes were com- 
piled for me by one of the readers of the Press." 

In a few places the acknowledgment made in the large 
edition has been omitted here, for the sake of brevity. I 
must add that I have had since 1904 the great advantage 
of reading Professor Bradley's Shakespearean Tragedy, and 
have drawn on it more than once. 


March, 1911. 


A. W. V. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



THE EARLY EDITIONS^ OF “HAMLET.” 


The text of Hamlet rests on two authorities— a Quarto 
edition published in 1604, and the First Folio''* (1623). The 
title-page of the former is important. It runs : 

n Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke. 

y William Shakespeare. Newly imprinted and enlarged to 

alniost as much againe as it was, according to the true and 

perfect Coppie. At London, Printed by 1. R. for N. L., and 

are to be sold at his shoppe under Saint Dunstons Church in 
Fleetstreet. 1604.” 

It has been estimated that the Quarto has about 220 lines 
which are absent from the Folio, and the Folio about 85 which 
are not in the Quarto. Of the two versions, that in the Folio 
reveals more clearly the stage-influence. Thus not a few of 


matena s of this section are taken from various sources. 

The first collected edition of Shakespeare's plays, and the earliest 
authonty for the ^xt of the majority, e.g. As You Like It, Julius 

wLih referred to simply as “ The Folio ") these plays 

extant Quarto editions, and these were all “publishers’ ventures 
undertaken without the co-operation of the author” (Lee). The 
Second Foho(.632) was a reprint of the First, correcting some of its 
ypo^ap ical errors, and introducing some conjectural changes which 
are often quite unnecessary. The two later Folios have little value or 
interest, except that the edition of 1664 was the first to give Pericles. 
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the omissions from the Folio were obviously made because the 
passages deleted are of a philosophic character, difficult for a 
popular audience to grasp, and do not contribute to the dramatic 
movement of the tragedy. Compare, for example, the excision 
from the Folio of almost all the Fortinbras-scene (iv. 4), of 
the famous “dram of eale” passage (i. 4), and of the King’s 
analysis of the transitoriness of passion (IV. 7. 114 — 123). The 
text, then, of the Folio is “more theatrical, but less literary*,” 
than the text of the Quarto of 1604. But combined they give us 
our present Ha 7 nlet. 

The title-page of the Quarto of 1604 is important because 
it implies that there had been an earlier edition, and reflects 
adversely on that edition. The earlier edition was a Quarto 
issued in 1603, with the title-page : 

“The Tragicall Historic of Hamlet Prince of De 7 t?narke. 
By William Shake-speare. As it hath beene diuerse timis 
acted by his Highnesse seruants in the Cittie of London : as 
also in the two Vniuersities of Cambridge and Oxford, and else- 
where. At London printed for N : L. and John Trundell. 1603.” 

The history of this First Quarto (1603) of and its 

relation to the Second Quarto (1604), form an insoluble problem, 
on which something must be said later. Here we need only 
note that the First Quarto is about half the length of the Second 
Quarto, presents innumerable and far-reaching variations from 
it, and was unquestionably an unauthorised and grossly imperfect 
edition. 

Such was the popularity of Hatnlet that the Second Quarto 
was reprinted in 1605, and again in 1611 ; while before the 
close of the century four other Quartos of the play had appeared, 
besides the four Folio editions (1623, 1632, 1664, 1685). 

^ Speaking of the First Folio in general, Mr Lee says: “There is 
no doubt that the whole volume was printed from the acting versions 
in the possession of the manager of the company with which Shakespeare 
had been associated.” 
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II. 

^DATE O F THE COMPOSITION OF “HAMLET.” 

Under the date July 26, i6o2» the Stationers’ Register has 
the entry : 

“A Booke called '‘the Revenge of Hamlett Prince of 
Denmarke as yt was latelie Acted by the Lord ChamberUyne 
his servantesP' 

This “ Booke” was undoubtedly Shakespeare’s tragedy ; the 
tragedy, that is, of which the First Quarto gives us so corrupt a 
version. He belonged to the Lord Chamberlain’s company of 
actors, who on the accession of James I. in 1603 were raised to 
the dignity of “ The King’s Players.” Compare the description 
of Hamlet on the title-page of the Quarto of 1603 as having 
beene diuerse timis acted by his Highnesse seruants.” 

The date— July 26, 1602— of the entry of Hamlet on the 
Stationers’ Register fixes the limit of the date of composition 
in one direction. In the other direction the absence oi Hamlet 
from the list of Shakespeare’s tragedies given by Meres in 
Palladis Tamia is, practically, a proof that it was not written 
before 1598. Within the limits thus defined, the period 1601 
(late) or 1602 (early) may be accepted with conviction. It 
coincides with the entry of Ha^nlet on the Register. It places 
Hamlet after the group of “middle” comedies, in close 
relation to the tragedy Ca!sar, which anticipates Hamlet 
m several ways. It harmonises with the general characteristics 
of style, metre and deepening gloom that mark the commence- 
ment of the great tragic period. And it fits, with nice precision, 
the unquestionable contemporary allusion that underlies the 
passap about the Players (ii. 2. 318—347). For the contro- 
versy alluded to was in full career in 1601—1602, and there is 
some ground for thinking that towards the end of 1601 Shake- 
speare’s own company “travelled” in the provinces. 

Brutus becomes Hamlet.... Hamlet has, so to speak, just seen 
what happened to Brutus "—Brandes. 

2 See pp. 119, 230. 
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Of the two years I think that 1602 is the more probable 
date. It corresponds more closely with the entry of Hamlet 
on the Stationers’ Register, as “latelie Acted^” (he. for the first 
time). Again, in seeking to determine closely the date of a 
particular play where certain limits in either direction are fixed 
by satisfactory evidence, account must always be taken of other 
plays known or supposed to have been also written within or 
nearly within those limits. Now Twelfth Nighty the last of 
the joyous comedies, and Jiilitis Ccesar^ the first of the later 
tragedies, both date from 1600 — 1601 ; while 1603 claims 
Troilus and Cressida. To the intervening year no other play 
than Hamlet seems assignable. This, therefore, is a second, 
and a sound, argument in favour of 1602. 

Whether the Hamlet written at this date, and entered on the 
Stationers’ Register in July, 1602, was substantially the Hamlet 
of the Second Quarto and Folio, our Hamlet \ or only 

a first draft, retaining (some think) parts of a pre-Shakespearian 
Hamlet-play, and subsequently recast and expanded : this ques- 
tion depends really upon the relation of the First Quarto to the 
Second 2. Personally I hold it correct to say that the tragedy 
as we have it was written substantially in 1602. 

III. 

THE HAMLET-STORY. 

Emerson’s Essay on Shakespeare begins with the significant 
. words : “Great men are more distinguished by range and extent, 
than by originality.” It is one of the commonplaces of criticism 
that Shakespeare’s works are not remarkable for originality of 
plot and incident. There are, indeed, only two or three of 
which some original has not been discovered. Delineation of 
* character, with the treatment of incident as a medium of charac- 
terisation, is primarily what constitutes his supremacy. And 
no play e.xemplifies these considerations more strikingly than 

' “ Its success on the stage led to the play’s publication immediately 
afterwards ” — Lee» 

- See pp. liii — Iviii. 
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Hamlet For here we have old-world legend touched anew to 
the highest issues. 

The story of Hamlet is told in the Historia Danica of Saxo 
Grammaticus^ who wrote about ii8o — 1208. It appeared in 
French prose in Belleforest’s Histoires Tragiquesy 1570. The 
only extant English translation [from the French], The Historie 
of Haniblety dates from 1608, but there may have been earlier 
versions, now lost. The tale in its original form is thoroughly 
characteristic of the age^ and country that gave it birth. It 
belongs to that Anglo-Danish cycle of legends, of which King 
Horn i^a specimen, which celebrates the prowess of a national 
hero. Hamlet’s father Horwendil is murdered by his brother 
Fengo, who seizes the throne and marries his victim’s widow, 
Gerutha. The Prince, summoned to revenge by his father’s 
ghost, feigns madness and is narrowly watched by his uncle 
and a courtier. The murder of this courtier by mischance, 
Hamlet’s voyage to England, and the death of his companions, 
follow as in the drama, but the original version then takes a 
quite independent course. Hamlet marries in England the 
king’s daughter and returns to Denmark, where he kills his 
uncle and is chosen king in his stead. He then visits England 

again, where he marries two wives, by one of whom he is finally 
betrayed to his doom” (Boas). 

Such in outline is the Hamlet-story in the earliest connected 

form known to^us. The play’s general relation to it will be 

apparent at once. Some specific features of resemblance may 
be filled in further, 

“ Horvendil’s son, Amleth, determines to disarm Fengo’s 
malevolence by feigning madness. In order to test whether 
he is really mad, a beautiful girl is thrown in his way, who is 

' “The Lettered.” 

Note that it is pre-Christian ; Shakespeare changes this (see I. ?, 
13^, note). Hints survive in Scandinavian literature of a much earlier 
legend of Amleth ( = Hamlet). “There is an allusion to Hamlet in 
Icelandic literature some two hundred years before Saxo ; and to this 

day, ^ Amlothe^ (i.e. Hamlet) is synonymous with ‘ fool ’ among the folk 
there ” — Gollancz. 
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to note whether, in his passion for her, he still maintains the 
appearance of madness. But a foster-brother and friend of 
Amleth’s reveals the plot to him ; the girl, too, has an old 
affection for him ; and nothing is discovered. Here lie the 
germs of Ophelia and Horatio.... 

“ Polonius, too, is here already indicated — especially the scene 
in which he plays eavesdropper to Hamlet’s conversation with 
his mother. One of the King’s friends proposes that some one 
shall conceal himself in the Queen’s chamber. Amleth runs his 
sword through him, and throws the dismembered body to the 
pigs, as Hamlet in the play drags the body out with him. Then 
ensues Amleth’s speech of reproach to his mother” — which in 
its purport resembles the speech assigned to Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. 

“ One more little touch is, as it were, led up to in Saxo ; the 
exchange of the swords. Amleth, on his return, finds the King’s 
men assembled at his own funeral feast. He goes around with 
a drawn sword, and on trying its edge against his nails he once 
or twice cuts himself with it. Therefore they nail his sword fast 
into its sheath. When Amleth has set fire to the hall and 
rushes into Fengo’s chamber to murder him, he takes the King’s 
sword from its hook and replaces it with his own, which the 
King in vain attempts to draw before he dies” (Brandes). 

The legend has no prototypes of Laertes and Fortinbras, 
whom Shakespeare added as opposites to Hamlet. 

Now this Hamlet-story in its bare original is, we see, merely 
a primitive tale of revenge ; a chronicle of the typical deeds of 
a Northern blood- feud, based on local tradition but influenced 
greatly by Saxo’s familiarity with the classical story of the 
“ madness ” of Lucius Junius Brutus, the expeller of the Tarquins 
from Rome. It is the miracle of Shakespeare’s achievement 
in Ha7nlet that he has transformed such material into a work 
of enduring and universal appeal. This transformation of the 
theme is effected through the characterisation of Hamlet him- 
self ; through the development, that is, of the simple into the 
complex. For the Hamlet of the old story is a straightforward 
character, marked by bravery, and by wit in assuming madness 
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and keeping up the pretence ; “quite sane and quite resolute/’ 
and we know it. But Shakespeare’s Hamlet does not admit of 
these or any other neat definitions ! 

IV. 

THE OLD HAMLET-PLAY. 

The story, then, oi Hamlet was not new, nor was Shakespeare 
the first to dramatise it. A Hamlet-play — not Shakespeare’s, 
it is agreed on all hands — was in existence as early as 1589. 
This is proved by the oft-quoted allusion in Nash’s “Epistle 
to the Gentlemen Students of Both Universities,” prefixed to 

Greene’s Menaphon, published in 1589. Referring to con- 
temporary playwrights, Nash says : 

“ He turne backe to my first text, of studies of delight, and 
talke a little in friendship with a few of our triviall translators. 
It is a common practice now a daies amongst a sort of shifting 
companions, that runne through every arte and thrive by none 
to leave the trade of Noverhit whereto they were borne, and 
busie themselves with the indevours of art, that could scarcelie 
latinize their necke-verse if they should have neede ; yet English 
Seneca* read by candle-light yeeldes manie good sentences, as 
Blond is a begger, and so foorth : and if you intreate him faire 
in a frostie morning, he will affoord you whole Hamlets, I should 
say Handfulls of tragical speaches. But O grief! Tempus edax 
rertan what is it that will last always? The sea exhaled by 
drops will in continuance be drie ; and Seneca, let bloud line by 
line, and page by page, at length must needs die to our stage ; 
which makes his famisht followers to imitate the Kidde in 
HLsop, who enamored with the Foxes newfangles, forsooke all 
hopes of life to leape into a new occupation, and these men 
renouncing all possibilities of credit or estimation, to intermeddle 
with Italian translations,” etc. 

This passage proves the existence in 1589 of a play on the 
subject of Hamlet and indicates its character; that it owed 
much to the Senecan drama, and belonged in style to the 

Alluding to the English translations of Scncca ; see p. 231, 
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old-fashioned rhetorical type of tragedy exemplified in the 
Player^s speech {Hamlet, ii. 2. 431 — 498 ). It is, no doubt, the 
play referred to, under the date June 9, I 594 i Diary oi 

the theatrical manager Henslowe, and in a pamphlet by Lodge, 
entitled Wits miserie, and the W^orlds ntadnesse, discovering 
the Devils incarnate of this Age (1596)* One of these evil 
spirits, says Lodge, is “ Hate-Virtue, a foul lubber,” who “looks 
as pale as the visard of y® Ghost, which cried so miserably at y® 
theater, like an oisterwife, Hamlet reuengel^ This last allusion 
gives us further insight into the character of the play ; true to 
its Senecan inspiration mentioned by Nash, it contained a Ghost, 
and its leading motive was revenge. Indeed, the Ghost’s appeal 
for revenge furnished the stage with a popular catchword. “ My 
name’s Hamlet reuenge,” says someone ironically in DekkePs 
Satiro-maslix (1602). The allusion survived long after the old 
play was itself displaced by Shakespeare’s. It is found in the 
comedy of Westward Ho (1607), and even as late as 1618. 
There is an echo of this element — evidently the element of the 
old tragedy that had most impressed the imagination of play- 
goers — in the title of Shakespeare’s own tragedy as entered on 
the Stationers’ Register. The revenge-motive and the super- 
natural machinery of its execution were favourite features of 
early Elizabethan tragedy. 

Who \vrote this original play of Hamlett The old theory 
that Shakespeare was the author at whom Nash directed his 
satire in the passage of his Epistle quoted above, and that the 
Hamlet there referred to was an early sketch of his tragedy, 
involves insuperable difficulties, into which we need not enter. 

The theory which now holds the field is that the dramatist 
Thomas Kyd wrote the Hamlet mentioned in these allusions 
that preceded the publication of Shakespeare’s Hamlet in 1603. 

That the passage in Nash’s Epistle is singularly applicable 
to Kyd has been shown conclusively ^ No doubt, it was 
prompted by jealousy of the favour accorded to Kyd’s tragedies, 


^ The allusion to “theAT/oSsif in /Esop ” is, no doubt, a pun, 1^® 
en Tonson’s probably ironical description of the dramatist as sporting 
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especially The Spanish Tragedy (1587 — 1588), probably the 
most popular of all pre-Shakespearian plays, as numberless 
contemporary allusions show. What Nash says of the sen- 
tentiousness and “ tragical speeches ” of the old Hamlet may be 
said, with equal appropriateness, of the works of Kyd, whose 
models were Seneca and Marlowe ^ From Lodge’s allusion 
we have inferred that two of the prominent features of the 
old Hamlet were the revenge-motive and the supernatural 
machinery: these features are characteristic of Kyd. He was 
a master of that “tragedy of blood” in which Elizabethan 
audiences delighted chiefly up to the advent of Shakespeare, 
and the Hamlet-siory presented exceptional scope for the gratifi- 
cation of this taste. Further, The Spanish Tragedy presents a 
strong resemblance to Shakespeare’s own Hamlet in two points. 
Its main theme is an inversion of the situation in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy, the character (Hieronimo) on whom lies the duty of 
revenge— a duty tardily discharged after much self-reproach— 
being the father, not son, of the victim ; while the means by 
which his vengeance is ultimately executed is a Play wthin the 
play. Finally, the version of Shakespeare’s Hamlet in the First 
Quarto, commonly supposed to preserve traces at least of the 
older play, has some similarities of phrase and sentiment to 
Kyd’s pieces, especially to The Spanish Tragedy. The twofold 
conclusion, therefore, that a //^w/^Z-tragedy preceded Shake- 
speare’s, and that its author was Thomas Kyd is, to my mind, 
a conjecture as convincing as a certainty. 

One more point connected with the genesis of Hamlet 
remains to be noted. There is a German tragedy entitled 
Der Bestrafte Brudermord oder Prinz Hamlet A ns Da>nmark^ 
Fratricide Punished or Hamlet of Denmark, This piece 
belonged to the repertory of one of the companies of “ English 
Comedians ” who travelled in Germany and Denmark towards 
the close of the sixteenth and during the first half of the 
seventeenth centuries, acting at the various courts and in the 

From Seneca he [Kyd] borrows ghosts and ‘ sentences’ ; Marlowe 
provides him with precedents of rant and bloodshed ” (and the example 
of blank verse) — Courthopc. 
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chief cities, sometimes in English, sometimes in combination 
with German players. The date of the original composition 
of Fratricide Punished cannot be determined. It survives in 
a modernised version dated October, 1710* But the play is 
proved to have been acted at Dresden in 1626, and is commonly 
supposed to date back much further. At any rate, Fratricide 
Published belongs to the 7 /rtw/^/-period, and apart from the 
interest of its general resemblance to Shakespeare’s Hamlet^ 
claims notice for two reasons. It opens with an explanatory 
Prologue such as Kyd, following the example of Seneca, prefixed 
to The Spanish Tragedy \ and there is much plausibility in the 
conjecture that a similar prelude^ commenced the old Hamlet- 
play and is reproduced to some extent in the Prologue to the 
German tragedy. Again, the “Court Chamher\a.\n ” of Fratricide 
Punished— the “ Coram(^z>“” of the 1603 Quarto of Hamlet and 
“Polonius” of the 1604 Quarto— is called “ Coram<&zzj.” This 
fact brings Fratricide Punished into close relation with the 
Hamlet of the 1603 Quarto. 

On the whole, the German play seems to be a composite 
piece of work; put together, probably, in a very summary 
fashion by one of the “English Comedians” from the First 
Quarto of Shakespeare’s tragedy, translated by a German actor 
or writer who added fresh elements in the later scenes (where 
the German play diverges considerably from the English), and 
supplemented afterwards by actors familiar with the full version 
of Hamlet as given in the 1604 Quarto. 


V. 

SOURCES OF “ HAMLET.” 

jit follows from what has been said above, that in my 
opinion the real source of Shakespeare’s Ha 7 nlet is Kyd’s play* 
Here, one may fairly assume, he found the general outline of 


1 If there were a Prologue to the old Hamlet, no doubt, it gave 
the audience, in brief, the information conveyed in the Ghost’s speech to 
Hamlet, and foreshadowed Hamlet’s revenge (Furness, i. pp* 114* — 

^ See p. Iv. 
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the legend : the Ghost, elaborated by Kyd from Saxo's reference 
to It .there is no Ghost in Belleforest) ; and (if we may mdge 
by thv- parallel case of Hieronimo in The Spanish Tragedy and 
his final plan of revenge) the hint of Hamlet's procrastination. 

Ac device of the Play within the play, and the death of the 

bero. 

Whether Shakespeare drew on any other source cannot be 
Jtermnied The Hamlet-story, freely rendered from Saxo’s 

'r Histoircs Tra<riqucs 

of Belleforest. a famous collection of tales that passed through 

many editions. Of the English HyslorU of HambUt, closely 

ranslated from the French, the earliest known editio^, extent 

in a single copy, dates from 1608 ; but others may have 

preceded it. As published in 1608 the Hystorie certainly 

seems in one or twoi places to reflect the influence of Shake- 

that a single tale 

should have been chosen for separate translation, unleL there 

Ttorv '°Hel ®tb ’’ h'f to that particular 

foZweH t probability is that the HyslorU 

followed Shakespeare's Hamlet, and was due to the continued 

00^0^1 I ^ Shakespeare had a 

competent knowledge of French and may well have read the 

story in Bel leforest’s Hlstolres ; or, indeed, in Saxo’s Hlstona 

(the original of Belleforest’s version). The story has been 

characterised as “certainly the most striking of all Saxo’s 

mythical hero-stories,” and is said to have bin well known 

throughout Northern Europe in the tjth century, “trolled far 

Now, while it is proper always to recognise Shakespeare’s 
obligations where they exist, we must be very careful Lt to 
over-estimate them. The word “ source « or “ original ” wfll 

nes! of h' "'hat constitutes the great- 

ness of his plays, and consider how little that greatness fs due 

found in Belleforest.’’ he 
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(ever the crown of the dramatist’s art), humour and wit, poetry 

and pathos and tragic intensity, deft manipulation of plot and 

underplot and varied relief, are Shakespeare’s own never 

the inspiration of another. This is in truth a vital point, and 

on it Dr Furness has some valuable remarks, written indeed 

with reference to the tragedies, more particularly King Lear, 

but applicable {mutaiis ntutandis\ to Shakespeare’s plays in 
general. 

What false impressions are conveyed in the phrases which 
we have to use to express the process whereby Shakespeare 
converted the stocks and stones of the old dramas and chronicles 
into living, breathing men and women ! We say ‘he drew his 
original’ from this source, or he ‘found his materials’ in that 
source. But how much did he ‘draw,’ or what did he ‘find’? 
Granting that he drew from Holinshed, or whence you please, 
where did he find Lear’ s madness, or the pudder of the elements, 
or the inspired babblings of the Fool? Of whatsoever makes 
his tragedies sublime and heaven-high above all other human 
compositions,— of that we find never a trace....When, after 
reading one of his tragedies, we turn to what we are pleased 
to call the ‘ original of his plot,’ I am reminded of those glittering 
gerns, of which Heine speaks, that we see at night in lovely 
gardens, and think must have been left there by kings’ children 
at play, but when we look for these jewels by day we see only 
wretched little worms which crawl painfully away, and which 
the foot forbears to crush only out of strange pity.” 

Further, we must recognise as a simple fact of literary 
history that Elizabethan feeling on the subject of originality and 
invention of plot was not the modem feeling. The accepted 
practice then was that of Moli^re’s maxim : prends mon bien 

otije le trouve ^^ ; of Emerson’s aphorism : “ the greatest genius 
IS t e most indebted man. In this respect Shakespeare was 
conditioned by the feeling of his own age. His position is that 
of the Greek tragedians. He dealt tvith existing material of 
drama— whether an English chronicle, or a French collection 
o ta es, or an old play, or a Euphuist romance — much as they 
ealt with the cycles of Greek national myth ; and exercising 
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the same sovereign liberty of appropriation, he turned it to the 
same inspired account 


VI. 

^HE SCENE AND DRAMATIC TIME OF ACTION. 

“In popular tradition,” says Mr Elton, “AmJeth was a 
Jutlander.” No doubt, the transference of the scene of the 
Hamlet-story from Jutland (the peninsula of Denmark) to Elsi- 
nore*, whether made by Kyd or Shakespeare, was due to the 
information about Elsinore, and its great castle, brought back 
by the English players who had acted there in 1585—1587. 
Most modern editions give “Elsinore” alone as the designation 
m general of the “ Scene ” of the action of Hamlet. One scene 
(IV. 4), however, of the play must be laid in “ A plain in 
Denmark”; so that “Elsinore,” wkhout some qualification, is 
not an absolutely correct description of the locale. The “Globe” 
edition of Shakespeare has “Scene: Defimark’^ for the general 
description ; and this, on the whole, seems best. 

The events of Hamlet may be supposed to take place in 
about eight days, distributed over a period that may be esti- 
mated at about four months-. 

* The following is a brief modem account: “Elsinore (Dan. 
Helsingor), a seaport of Denmark in the amt (county) of Frederiksbore 
on the east coast of the island of Zealand, .8 miles north of Copenhagen 
by rail. It stands at the narrowest part of the Sound, opposite the 
Swedish town of Helsmgborg, 3 miles distant.. .It is celebrated as the 
Elsinore of Shakespeare s Tragedy of Hamlet, and was the birthplace of 
Saxo Grammaticus, from whose history the story of Mamlet is derived. 
...On a tongue of land east of the town stands the castle of Kronbert? 
or Kronenberg, a magnificent, solid and venerable Gothic structure 
built by Frederick II. towards the end of the i6th century.” Campbell 
mentions Elsinore in his Battle of the Baltic, vii. 

2 The clearest time-reference is Ophelia’s “’tis twice two months” 
(in. 1. 1 19), compared with Hamlet's “But two months dead” 
(r. 2. 138). Hamlet has let two months go by since his interview with 
the Ghost. The interview covers the embassy to Norway and the pro- 
ceedings connected with it. 
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VII. 

LOCAL COLOUR IN “ HAMLET.’* 

One of the points in which the Elizabethan drama, taken 
as a whole, may be said, I think, to differ from modern drama 
and fiction is the comparative slightness of its “local colour.*’ 
Elizabethan writers are not at such pains as their successors to 
suggest the natural and social surroundings in which the action 
of their works is laid. The rendering of environment and atmo- 
sphere, of customs and manners, seems incidental rather than 
designed and systematic. Nor is this to be wondered at; for the 
ill-equipped Elizabethan stage had practically no means of trans- 
lating descriptive or allusive touches into visual reality. At the 
same time, Shakespeare’s art does not by any means ignore this 
aid to illusion. His Italian plays show considerable knowledge 
of Italian life and national characteristics. The two Venetian 
pieces in particular — The Merchant of Venice^ and Othello — 
contain several intimate hints of familiarity. Macbeth‘S again is 
penetrated with suggestions of a desolate northern landscape 
and with the fierce, weird spirit of Celtic Scotland. It has 
been argued, indeed, that Shakespeare must himself have been 
in Italy and Scotland, that he painted from the life, from 
personal observation and memory. Probably, however, he was 
never out of England, nor need we assume other resources 
than his all-embracing sympathy and an imagination which 
enabled him to realise and harmonise into a vivid whole the 
miscellaneous information that could be derived from books 
and association with travellers. 

As in the Italian plays, and the tragedy of Scottish legend, 
so in this Danish tragedy there is an appreciable element of 
“local colour,” gained, no doubt, from some of Shakespeare’s 
fellow-actors who had performed in Denmark. 

^ See Appendix to The Merchant of Venice^ pp. 171 — 175. 

= See the “ Student’s Edition,” pp. xxiv— xxvi. 
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Hamlet being a Dane and his destiny being acted out in 
distant Denmark— a name not yet so familiar in England as it 
was soon to be, when, with the new King, a Danish princess ^ 
came to the throne— Shakespeare would naturally seize whatever 
opportunities lay m his way of gathering intelligence as to the 
manners and customs of this little-known country. 

In the year 1585 a troupe of English players had appeared 
in the courtyard of the Town-hall of Elsinore. If we are 
justified in assuming this troupe to have been the same which 
we find in the following year established at the Danish Court, 
it numbered among its members three persons who, at the time 
when Shakespeare was turning over in his mind the idea of 
Ha?nlet^ belonged to his company of actors, and probably to his 
most intimate circle : namely, William Kemp, George Bryan, 
and Thomas Pope- ...It was evidently from these comrades of 
his, and perhaps also from other English actors who, under the 
management of Thomas Sackville, had performed at Copenhagen 
m 1596 at the coronation of Christian IV., that Shake- 
speare gathered information on several matters relatincr to 
Denmark. ^ 

“ First and foremost, he picked up some Danish names, which 
we find, indeed, mutilated by the printers in the different 
[original] texts of Hamlet, but which are easily recognisable^” 
Thus Rosencrantz is clearly the name of the ancient Danish 
family of Rosenkrans. An ambassador of this name— some 
however, say a Danish nobleman in the suite of the ambassador- 
came to England as representative of Denmark at the accession 
ol James. In Guildenstern we recognise the Danish Cylden- 
stterne. Two statesmen bearing these names were colleagues 
It is said, in the Danish Council of Regency during the minority 


Anne of Denmark, married to James VI. of Scotland, in ,,8q 

Ham^ V r of compliment to her th!t 

amlet description of Denmark as ” a prison “ one o’ the worst ” 

dungeons in that pnson the world-is omitted from the Quarto of .604. 

Bryan and Pope are mentioned in the 1 ist of actors of Shakespeare^s 
plays prefixed to the First Folio. ‘:>»aKespeare s 

® Brandes. 
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of Christian IV. Then “the names given [in the old texts of 
Hamlet] to the ambassador, Voliefnar^ Voltemand^ Valtemand^ 
are so many corruptions of the Danish Valdetnar. 

Doubtless, too, “it is in consequence of what he had learnt 
from his comrades that Shakespeare has transferred the action 
of Hamlet from Jutland to Elsinore, which they had visited and 
no doubt described to him. That is how he comes to know of 
the Castle at Elsinore (finished about a score of years earlier), 
though he does not mention the name Kronborg. The scene in 
which Polonius listens behind the arras, and in which Hamlet, 
in reproaching the Queen, points to the portraits of the late and 
present King, has even been regarded as proving that Shake- 
speare knew something of the interior of the Castle. For 
Hamlet’s words seem to indicate full-sized portraits hanging 
on the wall, and a contemporary description of the Castle of 
Kronborg mentions that the “great chamber” “is hanged with 
Tapistary of fresh coloured silke without golde, wherein all 
the Danish Kings are exprest in antique habits” (i.e. dress). 
However, the theory is rather forced, and we may credit 
Shakespeare’s own imagination with the responsibility of 

attributing family portraits to a palace. 

On the other hand, it can hardly be by accident that the 
University of which Hamlet and Horatio are students is 
Wittenberg, the favourite University, from its Lutheran sym- 
pathies, of the Danes. Curiously enough, an English traveller 
records that when he studied at Wittenberg, 1591 — 1592* there 
was then a Danish prince, Ulric, the younger brother of 
Christian IV. of Denmark, at the University. “And it is quite 
certain that when, in the first and fifth Acts, Shakespeare 
makes trumpet-blasts and the firing of cannon accompany the 
healths which are drunk, he must have known that this was a 
specially Danish custom, and have tried to give his play local 
colour by introducing it.” 

Moreover, some emphasis is laid in Hamlet on intemperate 
drinking as a national vice of the Danes, and there is abundant 
evidence that this was a common charge against them m 
Shakespeare’s time. 
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transcends all limits of space and time. It appeals to all civilised 
races, and its appeal is undying. Rather, we should say that 
time has but intensified the force of its appeal, by revealing the 
inwardness and reach of this tragedy wherein Shakespeare’s 
“ proph_e tic_aouU dreaming on things to comeV* passed beyond 
the ken of his contemporaries and spoke to the fuller experience 
of future ages. “You cannot see the mountain near.. ..It was 
not until the nineteenth century, whose speculative genius is 
a sort of living Hamlet, that the tragedy oi Hamlet could find 
such wondering readers^.” 

What are the causes of this unique acceptance and fame? 
First, undoubtedly, stands the character of Hamlet himself. 
“The fi^re of Hamlet, as it shaped itself in Shakespeare’s 
imagination and came to life in his drama, is one of the very 
few immortal figures of art and poetry,. ..like Cervantes’ Don 
Quixote, exactly its contemporary, and Goethe’s Faust»” 

As Shakespeare’s works are one of the “world-books,” so 
Hamlet is one of the few world-characters : a supreme embodi- 
ment of the universal in the individual. The interpretations, 
indeed, of his character are multitudinous and conflicting, 
but they have this at least in common ; the recognition of its 
all-surpassing interest and significance. “Three hundred years 
after his creation, Hamlet is still the confidant and friend of sad 

is something unique 

in this. With such piercing vision has Shakespeare searched 

out the depths of his own, and at the same time of all human 

nature, and so boldly and surely has he depicted the outward’ 

semblance of what he saw, that, centuries later, men of every 

country and of every race have felt their own being moulded 

like wax in his hand, and have seen themselves in his poetry as 
in a mirror 

Then, Hamlet is the “ most contemplative " of Shakespeare’s 
plays. All, indeed, but conspicuously those of his maturity, 
are full of the “ wisdom of life,” of incidental revelation of its 
mysteries. Butnn Hamlet the revelation seems most deliberate 
most conscious ; and the play’s meditative element is one of the ' 

‘ evil. 3 Emerson. » Brandes. 
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factors of its popularity. For the questions with which Hafnlet 
confronts us are those which (in Emerson^s phrase) “ knock for 
answer at every heart.” The problem “ to be or not to be” ; the 
problem of “the something after death”; the thought of “a 
divinity that shapes” our destinies; the eternal enigma of 
life’s inequalities and injustices (ill. i. 70), of the seemingly 
unmerited suffering of the innocent (Ophelia), of the dis- 
proportion between wrong-doing or error and its punishment 
(Rosencrantz and Guildenstern), of inherited responsibility 
which crushes one (Hamlet), while another (Fortinbras) starts 
free on the path of prosperity and fame ; the inspiring sense of 
the world’s beauty and wonder, of man’s glorious attributes ; the 
mystery, on the other hand, of the dominance of evil : these are 
' things fundamental, things that touch all, that permanently in- 
terest mankind ; and Hamlet is the profoundest meditation on 
them of the world’s profoundest mind — Shakespeare’s “recorded 
convictions.” To all, therefore, according to the measure of their 
powers of understanding and reception, Hamlet brings a vital 
message. 

And as it is pre-eminently the Tragedy of Thought, so 
Hamlet — the representation of inaction — is the Tragedy of 
Action : hence its enduring success on the stage. Hamlet is 
a great acting-play, despite some slowness of movement^, in- 
herent in the subject and increased by the exceptional length. 
The theme is great and per se quite clear: ‘will the son avenge 
his murdered father?’ It is kept before us clearly, with the 
heightening effect of Hamlet’s irresolution and the King’s 
counter-plotting. It deals with elemental passions — filial piety, 
revenge, the instinct of self-defence— which come home to all. 
It is developed by the essential method of dramatic “action” — 
that is, through great happenings, great crises : witness the 
Ghost’s appearance to Hamlet, the Play-scene (that miracle of 
picturesqueness and melodrama), Hamlet’s interview with his 
mother. It closes in complete satisfaction of the natural desire 
to see vengeance done on the guilty, and done by the hero, whose 

1 Coleridge characterises Hamlet as the slowest of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies (and Macbeth as tlie swiftest) in movement. 
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death also satisfies us, for we feel that it is “ the only way ” the 
^ only possible atonement of his hesitations, and salvation of his 
tortured spirit. And if great character-interest be (as it surely 
is) a necessary part of “action,” then in this respect Hamlet 
(as we have seen) stands supreme. Other causes, too, of its 
stage-popularity will occur to the student : the pathos of Ophelia’s 
fortunes, the introduction of the supernatural (one of the per- 
manent, because ever effective, dramatic motives), the grimly 
humorous relief (v. i), and the range of character-contrast in 
the tragedy, which gives such diversity of impression. This last 
interest is very important. It radiates round Hamlet. From 
different points of view Horatio, Laertes, Fortinbras, and the 
Player (ii. 2. 527-548) are all foils to him. His whole sur- 
roundings, with their corruptness and plotting, are a contrast 

to his purity of motive. His assumed madness sets off Ophelia’s 
real madness. 


X. 

The p ersonal element in “ hamlet.” 

I think, too, that a strong reason why for many readers Hamlet 
(like The T emfiesi) means so much is the feeling that here we 
get near to Shakespeare himself ; that the tragedy contains 
a measure of self-revelation. Some critics, of course, reject 
^ ^together the personal interpretation of Shakespeare’s plays. 
His art, they insist, is purely impersonal, the utterances of his 
characters are to be regarded as purely “dramatic” ; far from 
unlocking his heart” to us in his dramas, he worked in a 
sphere of sheer fancy, reproducing neither his own nor the 
nations life and experience. I confess that this theory of 
impersonality, of the creator’s absolute self-detachment from 
what he creates, is beyond my comprehension ; nor can I 
sympathise with the view that even if Shakespeare did project 
himself into his plays, we have no means at all of determining 
when he did so. To me his plays are documents which tell us 
a good deal about Shakespeare— not indeed the details of his 
political or religious opinions, but the general complexion of his 
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sympathies, his prevailing mood at different periods of his 
career, his outlook on life. 

Emerson says : “ So far from Shakespeare’s being the least 
known, he is the one person, in all modem history, known to us.” 
This is, and presumably was meant as, a paradox ; but it seems 
to me nearer the truth than its barren antithesis — the contention 
that we can never penetrate behind the veil of fiction, never 
catch the personal note. If several plays, assignable on sound 
evidence to a certain period, are marked by the predominance 
of certain views of life and certain moods, the coincidence surely 
justifies some inference as to Shakespeare’s own outlook on life 
at that period. Now Hamlet h^Xon^s to a group of works, tragi- 
comedies^ and tragedies, in which the general outlook on life 
is overcast. Shakespeare dwells on the seamy side of things, 

, emphasises the corruptions of society, especially of courts and 
court life, dissects the frailties of human nature, and represents 
the world as out of joint. There is much of this temporary 
spirit of disillusion and embitterment in Hamlet Shakespeare 
even places in Hamlet’s mouth invective more appropriate to 
a subject than a prince ; the very indictment, indeed, of society 
and of life itself, which he expressed in the Sonnets ; so that 
personally I cannot resist the conclusion that Shakespeare had 
himself lived (in the tragedy outlined in the Sonnets) through 

much, if not all, the desolation to which he makes Hamlet give 
vent 2. 

Other personal experiences, too, may have left their im- 
press on Hamlets Shakespeare’s father died in September, 
i6oi ; and early in that year Essex (the subject of the famous 
allusion in Henry V Prologue V. 29 — 34) had been condemned 
to death, while Southampton (the patron to whom Venus and 
Adonis and Lucrece were dedicated) was imprisoned for his 
share in Essex’s conspiracy. These incidents may well “have 
lent fer\'our to Hamlet’s outbursts of grief and of friendship^.” 

1 AlVs Well That Etids Well (? 1602— 1603), Troilus and Cressida 
(1603), Measure for Measure (1604). 

Herford. We may remember that the name of Shakespeare’s 
only son, who died in 1596, was Hamnei. 
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Moreover, to some of the friends of the fallen nobles there must 
have been a g^d de^ of unpleasant suggestion in the picture 
(III. 2. 193) of the faithless favourite. 


XI. 

J^HAMLET’S DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 

Another of the seemingly personal notes is Hamlet’s dis- 
course to the Players (iii. i). It has a prominence which seems 
somewhat out of proportion to its dramatic relevance. One 
cannot resist the impression that the poet-actor himself is the 

spe er . Regarded thus, the discourse possesses a threefold 
interest ; revealing, in some degree, Shakespeare’s o^vn feeling 
towards the actor’s profession, his views on the general function 

of the stage and on acting, and his dissatisfaction with certain 
aspects of the contemporary theatre. 

of Shakespeare chafed under some of the conditions 

of the actor’s calling is commonly inferred from the ‘ Sonnets ’ 

liveTihon^' ’.K '"u provided for his 

man K Pr-Wic 

manners breed, whence his name received a brand (cxi. 4-5). 

such self-pity is to be literally interpreted, it only reflected 

efficiency of h.s profession was permanently active. He was a 
een critic of actors elocution, and in ‘Hamlet’ shrewdly 

nZmd" 1 hopefully 

L t tsTrL 1 irnprovement. His highest amnions 

of k s thlltr- " in acting, and at an early period 

the llou?s r ‘"r®" • t with triumphant success, 

In actorTvan^ Playwnght But he pursued the profession of 

nLrion T “'“‘erruptedly until he resigned all con- 

necuon with the theatre within a few years of his death” (Lee). 

I Note also ii. a. 315-347, and Ii. a. 416-430. 
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Moreover, Hamlet’s treatment of the Players and rebuke 
to Polonius (III. 2. 508—511) may fairly be interpreted as an 
expression of Shakespeare’s own sense of the consideration 
due to his actor’s calling. It is as a thoroughly practical 
playwright— as one who knows by experience gained on the 
stage itself all the resources and requirements and artistic 
pithills of the theatre— that Shakespeare always writes ; and 
that is one of the points of view from which he must always 


be judged. “The forethought of the actor is seen on every 
page of his drama. His stage-sense is supreme.” Thus 
nothing more effective from the stage-aspect was ever written 
than the Play-scene. It holds an audience spell-bound, and 

the climax (ill. 2. 256) is overwhelming*. 

It may be added that tradition records only two of the many 
characters that Shakespeare must have acted, though we do 
know that he enjoyed a considerable reputation as an actor. 
One was “the Ghost in his own Hamlet^^ and this, says a writer 
of the 17th century, was “the top of his performance.’ The 
other was the part of Old Adam in As Y 9 U Like It* 


* Here in some modem stage-versions the curtain falls. The fact 
that nominally the scene is prolonged after Hamlet’s comments to 
Horatio is only an illustration, among many in Shakespeare’s works, how 
tlie absence of scenery on the Elizabethan stage affected the structure of 
plays. In the Elizabethan theatre, as there was no curtain to fall and 
practically no scenery to mark a change of scene, the tendency was to 
extend a scene instead of starting a fresh one : as if the playwright 
thought that certain characters might as well stay behind as go off and 
return. Cf. A Midsummer-Night's Dream, 1. i. 127, where strictly it 
is an awkward, artificial device to make Lysander and Hermia remain 
for an interview which Egeus would naturally wish to prevent, while 
the Duke and all the other characters, including Egeus, leave the stage. 
Cf. again the end of the first scene in King Lear, and the third scene 
in Richard If. In each case the interview with which the scene closes 
would in a modem play be thrown into a fresh scene. For characters 
to remain behind and wind up a scene appears unnatural, and it risks 
an anticlimax. But Elizabethan audiences were used to the custom ot 
the actors simply moving from one part of the stage (the so-called “apron 
stage”) to another, to mark a change of dramatic situation; cf. I. 5 * 
(“another part of the platform”). 
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XII. 

* Xthe character of hamlet. 

|The first thing to recognise is the sheer impossibility of 
attaining completeness in an estimate of Hamlet’s character. 
Its notes are complexity and mystery; and ultimately it 
must defy analysis. The chemistry of criticism has evolved no 
Hamlet formula. He is not to be catalogued under any one 
heading. The dogmatism of “ mere ” and “ simply ” should find 
no place m criticisms of Hamlet: “mere dreamer,” “mere 
student,” “ simply an idealist,” and the like neat epitomes only 
epitomise part of a complex whole. Hamlet’s character has 
many aspects ; one shades off indefinably into another, and over 
all is cast an atmosphere of vague suggestion, a mystery as of 
twilight. This mystery is the source of his eternal fascination ; 
Omne ignotumpro miraculo. The inscrutable will always pique 
the curiosity of man, the Sibylline Books always find a purchaser. 

Hamlet, we shall all admit, is an essentially tragic figure. 
What primarily constitutes the tragic element ? This is ever the 
same : the failure— at least, the worldly failure— of those from 
whom much might have been expected, who ought to have 
“ attained,” but somehow have not ; the non-fulfilment or ruin of 
high possibilities of character and natural endowment. Hamlet 
fails absolutely, fulfilling, indeed, the task laid on him, but 
fulfilling it at an appalling and needless cost. And this failure is 
tragic in the highest degree because he is one of whom the 
highest was hoped. 

He was a prince, a born prince.. .the model of youth and 
the delight of the world...a beautiful, pure, noble and most moral 
nature... [to whom] every duty is holy.” 

Such in brief is Goethe’s estimate of Hamlet’s character. 
Some regard the picture as too flattering. They contrast, for 
instance, what Hamlet says of himself to Ophelia (iii. i). But 
self-depreciation, probably ironical, bom of the bitterness of 
self-reproach, should not count for much. More to the point 
is the testimony of the other characters in the play. The only 
characters with whom we sympathise much sympathise strongly 
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with Hamlet. Horatio’s friendship and the admiration of 
Fortinbras are witness enough. (^Besides, we can judge ; perhaps 
judge better from our external standpoint. Hamlet’s horror of 
things evil ; his deep filial piety, shown equally in his reverence 
and affection for his father and in his passionate pleadings with 
his mother ; his gentleness and geniality with his friends and 
social inferiors (e.g. the officers and players) ; his generous spirit 
in recognising the worth of others (Fortinbras) and the rights of 
others (Laertes — v. 2. 214); his conscientiousness (hyper-sensitive, 
it is true, for he has the human defect of his qualities) which de- 
mands absolute proof of the King’s guilt ; his contempt of shams 
and conventions : these qualities speak for themselves, no less 
than his rich gifts of intellect and imagination. Well can we 
believe that Hamlet was the hope of Denmark ; “The expectancy 
and rose of the fair state.” But all these possibilities of character 
and endowment are made null by circumstances. For the 
circumstances with which he is confronted are precisely such as 
to bring out all that is weak in Hamlet and to give no scope for 
a man of his type. Therein lies the pity of Hamlet’s lotjJ He 
is born to set right hideously abnormal conditions, and suc- 
cumbs under the duty : his very merits proving a hindrance. 


“The time is out of joint; O cursed spite, 

That ever I was bom to set it right ! ” 

Goethe says : “ In these words, I imagine, is the key to Hamlet’s 
whole procedure, and to me it is clear that Shakespeare sought to 
depict a great deed laid upon a soul unequal to the performance 
of it. In this view I find the piece composed throughout. Here 
is an oak-tree planted in a costly vase, which should hav2 
received into its bosom only lovely flowers ; the roots spread 
out, the vase is shivered to pieces. 

“A beautiful, pure, and most moral nature, without the 
strength of nerve which makes the hero, sinks beneath a burden 
which it can neither bear nor throw off; every duty is holy to 
him, — this too hard. The impossible is required of him, — not 
the impossible in itself, but the impossible to him.” 

Yet the pity of it must not blind us as to the measure of 
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Hamlet’s failing, and the lesson which its consequences teach 
His procrastination costs in the end the lives of his mother, 
Opheh^ Polonms, Laertes, Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, and him- 
sell. Horatio in Hamlet’s position would have done the deed at 
once, and seven lives would have been saved. Nor can any 

morality of a revenge which involved bloodshed 
_^pleaded in extenuation of Hamlet’s tardiness. This aspect 
is never hinted at Given the moral certainty of Claudius’s 
guilt his death must follow. In this respect at any rate 
amlet is Amleth,” and Christianity does not affect the storv 
He accepts the duty implicitly : he may doubt about ever;' 
thmg else, but he never doubts about that. And after the Ghost’s 

word f Ghost's 

W he ^ It is only when two months 

have been let slip that we find him doubting. The doubt, I take 

|t IS then quite genuine ; it is no conscious piece of self-jugglery. 

f “supernatural soliciting” (to barrel 
Lady Macbeth s fine phrase) has worn off; lost in a haze of 
hesitations and self-reproaches and futile brooding 

HamW r = 'Vhy does 

L oh^ • f "“‘Ural ambition 

to obtain his rightful inheritance, and the examples of others- 

^ '"ust be sought for in 

some “ he— mainly— in a particular fault, 

stance pervades and perverts the “ noble sub- 

'P*'® *'‘"P>^=‘ explanation, if we did 

but Hamlet is 

d^per'^'^ ** nothing simple about him. We must look 

Hamlet (says Coleridge).. .“we see a great, an almost 
enormous, intellectual activity, and a proportionate aversion to 

upon it, with all its symptoms and 
accompanying qualities. This character Shakespeare places in 
circumst^ces under which it is obliged to act... : Hamlet is 
brave and careless of death ; but he vacillates from sensibility. 
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and procrastinates from ^ thought, and loses the power of action 
in the energy of resolveV 

And again ; 

“ Shakespeare wished to impress upon us the truth : that 
action is the chief end of existence -that no faculties of 
intellect, however brilliant, can be considered valuable, or 
indeed otherwise than as misfortunes, if they withdraw us from 
or render us repugnant to action, and lead us to think and 
think of doing, until the time has elapsed when we can do 
anything effectually. I n enforcing this moral truth, Sh^espeare 
has shown the fulness and force of his powers ; all that is 
amiable and excellent in nature is combined in Hamlet, with t 
exception of one quality. He is a man living in 
called upon to act by every motive human and divine, but the 
great object of his life is defeated by continually resolving to 

do, yet doing nothing but resolve.” 

To put the case simply : Hamlet thinks too much. Werga 
zu viel bedenkt wird wenig leisien \ But why is this antago- 
nistic to action ? Excessive introspection checks action y too 
curious a consideration of the need and justice of the action 
contemplated, by over-analysis of the motives which 
action, by over-meditation on the probable consequences ( tne 
event,” IV. 4. 41) of the action. A man of the Hamlet-type 
(and the type grows commoner as life grows more complex m i s 
social conditions) sees, or seeks to see, every side of a question. 
His mind weighs all that may conceivably be said for an 
against the course proposed. It refines and refines in the uti e 
craving to strike the exact balance between conflicting considera- 
tions ; until at last its perception of the essential is obscured y 
details, its impulse to act undermined by the half-conscious 
effect of objections and scruples. Imagination conjures up visions 
of what maybefalH, and » conscience ” paints the worst of the 
possible results of action— self-reproach. And so the will-power 

^ The italics are mine. 

- ‘ He who reflects too much will accomplish little ’ (Schiller). 

^ Compare Macbeth before Duncan s murder. 
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IS paralysed, the current of resolve dissipated and lost amid the 

Mnds of doubt and irresolution. Hamlet is the best critic of 

Hamlet, and his power of analysis is consciously turned upon 
nimself when he says : ^ 

“Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 

And enterprises of great pitch and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry. 

And lose the name of action” (m. i. 83 88). 

True, Hamlet, the procrastinator, does much— far more than any- 
one else. He kills Polonius (in mistake for Claudius) ; he kills 
Claudius j he traps Rosencrants and Guildenstem, sends them 
to their doom, and himself escapes on board the pirate-ship; 
he grapples with Laertes. These are strong acts, witnessing, L 
a whole, Hamlets extraordinary alertness of brain, his posses- 
sion of the Vergilian “swift mind” which sees into the heart of 
things and seizes the bearings of a situation at once. Yet these 
acts do not make Hamlet a man of action. They belong to a 
isingle category of action : that is, impulsive action, done under 

f momentary impulse or absolute necessity. 
r«ol ^ convulsive energies “-not sustained power 

very instant, without time to reflect-in his least typical, least 
chamcteristic mood Give him time to weigh a deed in all its 
varied relations and potentialities, and the deed is not done. 

fan "rnriK ‘^'-h-ing power 

fciss of nt* ^ ‘he urgency cease or the 

access of passion die away, and Hamlet pauses-ponders-pro- 

crastinmes. And the longer delayed the harder all action grows. 

mu^ H^e h), so he feels too 

in other^ the r A man admires most 

m others the qualities which he knows he himself lacks 

Hamlet surely is picturing himself as the antitype of Horatio 

passWsTve.”^"'- " -- “‘hat is not 

^ The tragic hero, says a critic, whatever else he may be, 

IS always passionate” : naturally, since passion of one form or 
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another is the parent of the tragic happenings of life. The 
f whole intention of drama is the purification of passion by the 
' representation of its effects in others ; and throughout Hamlet 
the hero is shown us, if not as “ passion^s slave, yet as a man 
with terrible capacities of feeling, one in whom emotion gains 
an ascendency that at times upsets the whole equilibrium of his 
being. Five signal illustrations stand out : the close of the scene 
with the Ghost (l. 5), the scene with Ophelia (ill. i), his wild 
outburst after the Play-scene, the interview with his mother, and 
the church-yard scene (v. i. 247 — 285). But the conception runs 
through the play. This emotional element in Hamlet is fostered 
^ by his self-detachment, for the best discipline of excess of feeling 
is contact with life and men. At the same time, his sensibility, 
the stimulus of action, is counterbalanced by his reflectiveness, 
^ the check of action. Feeling less, Hamlet would have less 
inclination to act j thinking less, he would have more power 
to act. Through the contest of these antagonistic tendencies 
* his whole soul is tossed about in a restless ecstasy of self-torture. 
But when feeling does not translate itself into action, the 
expression of it is apt in the end to become a substitute for 
action. We see this in Hamlet and Shakespeare’s Richard II. 
They represent the type of men who expend in fine feeling and fine 
phrasing the force that should go into resolute deeds. They “un- 
pack the heart with words ” (ii. 2. 563) : how Hamlet furnishes his 
own condemnation — “ as good as a chorus ” to himself 1 Their 
eloquent self-reproach becomes an anodyne to the conscience. 
It is the pernicious “should,” “the spendthrift sigh” of regret 
“that hurts by easing” (iv. 7. 122, 123), the “sweet oblivious 
antidote” that but enfeebles more the weak will. 

^ It has been argued that the root-cause of Hamlet’s inaction 
is his melancholy, and that this melancholy springs from the 
moral shock of his mother’s marriage : the play (we are told) 
does not show us the normal Hamlet, the youth of whom so 
much had been hoped, but a heart-sick, disillusionised Hamlet, 
who at this particular juncture has lost faith in humanity and 
fallen into the mood of depression which makes active partici- 
pation in the affairs of life peculiarly hard to all of us. This is 
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true-up to a point I Hamlees melancholy ,> a contributory 
. cause of h.s inaction ; but surely Shakespeare makes us feel 
that, apart altogether from the influence of any particular mood, 
Hamlet would never, under any circumstances whatsoever, have 
braced himself to the deed. He W/ do the thing : I doubt 

V decisive thing deliberately : 

“ bis inability represents that sheer distaste for action which 

m actual hfe is seen to go with an over-reflective temperament. 
The world knows its Hamlets, though it may not be able to 
diagnose in precise terms the disease of their souls. But what- 
ever Ae cause, the effect upon Hamlet of his failure is patent. 
A dreadful gloom settles dorvn on him (as on Macbeth), lit 
only by flashes of spasmodic and ineffectual resolve. The inner 
world of his early dreams is changed to a “ centre of indiffer- 

leadlv^?!li influence more 

r ^ "P*"' finds refuge in the 

moment as the over- 

tilings of an irresistible Power and disclaims responsibility for 

o bel^M r T ‘‘ Hamlet submits 

to be sent to England, contemplates with undisturbed callousness 

the doom of his boyhood friends, and is stoically “ready" (v 2 

21^-212) for whatever may hap. “ I wasted time, and now doth 

“he r Tv.’ T' 5- 49). So with Hamlet .■ 

“Ses Te ‘ T'" plays with him,” ancf 

dies the victim of mere circumstance and accident.” \'et let 

us always remember of poor Hamlet, that he dies bravely-^rue 

son of his sea-king sires. He may have doubted whether clouds 

would break : but they do break at the last, and the light of new 

hope for his country falls on his blood-stained atonement. 

“Good-night, sweet prince; 

And flights of angels sing thee to thy re.st !” 

Of the many untouched phases of Hamlet’s character there 
is one on which a few words must be said : his madness. Why 
does Hamlet feign madness ? Surely, as a measure of self- 

I This sense of fatalism is quite the outstanding feature of the 
Charactensation of Hamlet towards the close. 
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defence*. The Ghost’s revelation shows him the danger to 
his own life, and on his life depends his father’s avengement : 
he must live at least till that is achieved. But the shock of 
the Ghost’s revelation robs Hamlet of his self-mastery at the 
moment, and imposes on him an impossible strain in the 
future : knowing the truth, he must meet his father’s murderer 
and never betray his knowledge till his appointed work is 
done. To ask this of himself — and Hamlet knows himself, 
as we have seen — is to ask too much. But his swift brain 
hits on an expedient which his present (l. 5. 92 — 181) mood 
suggests. Natural revulsion of feeling has cast him from a 
state of extreme horror into its opposite, or apparent opposite. 
Why not maintain this “antic disposition” as a screen under 
which he can watch the King and wait his opportunity of 
revenge? Claudius will not trouble about a madman, even 
though he be the rightful claimant of the throne and the people’s 
favourite ; and in a madman things will be overlooked that else 
might excite the King’s suspicion. Under this disguise Hamlet 
can feel sure of himself. 

And may we not say that, roughly, the device justifies itself 
up till the Play-scene ? At any rate, Hamlet is alive two months 
after the Ghost’s revelation, and must have had chances of 
carrying out the Ghost’s injunction : witness, indeed, his self- 
reproaches (II. 2. 543 — 557). Nor seemingly (but we cannot be 
sure with such a villain) does Claudius suspect the real cause of 
Hamlet’s “distemper” earlier than the Play-scene, though his 
suspicious cunning tells him that more than grief for his father’s 
death (ii. 2. 7 — 10), or disappointed love (iii. i. 162 — 175), is at 
work in Hamlet. After the Play-scene the madness must be a 
transparent feint to Claudius. Its prominence declines as the 
real madness of Ophelia develops. 

Again, is Hamlet mad in any degree ? 

Extravagances which lie on the surface, such as the wild 
appearance described by Ophelia (ii. i. 71 — 75) and irresponsible 
bearing towards the King and Polonius, belong to the part he 

^ In the Hystorte of Hamblet he says : I am constrained to playe 
the madde man to save my life.” 
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has assumed and have no relation to the question of his insanity, 

^cept in so far as the assumption may have helped to induce 

the reality. But there is a deeper vein of something abnormal 

and amiss with Hamlet. The glimpses vouchsafed us of his 

past are sufficient, and no doubt designed, to show us what 

Hamlet once was. We see that he is “ morbidly changed from 

Mils former state of thought, feeling and conduct.” The mood 

of world-weariness which he analyses in his speech to Rosen- 

crantz and Guildenstem and which grows with the growth of his 

self-distrust and self-disgust, is a melancholy that justifies the 

description “ morbid.” It is a frame of mind antecedent to and 

not far removed from insanity; a state which many pass 

through without becoming truly insane, but which often does 

culminate in actual insanity. And the revulsion from it comes 

periodically in those outbursts of hysterical vehemence in which 

Hamlet certainly seems to lose self-mastery, and even self- 

consciousness. I think then we may conclude that the 

equipoise of Hamlet’s mind has been disturbed in some degree^ • 

nor could the case well be otherwise with a man of such 

sensibility, assailed so pitilessly by “the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune.” 

XIII. 


Mother characters. 

con!?t Hamlet. His personality 

drarn^ \ ‘"‘"^edy. M^t of the 

arTl exception 

-are exhibited through the medium of more or less direct 

‘hat those 

dealt with here will be noticed. 

ceived^Ttif- Brandes) “more profoundly con- 

HTmfet U I P Ophelia. 

Us Whl ™th its great demands and 

this^ fet ’ t- conduct” The crucial scene in which 

this relation is treated is the sole occasion on which Hamlet 

deeTee*"of'Hami°^'’ *h^‘ “> the lessening, in some 

degree, of Hamlet s suffering. He suffers from first to last. 
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and Ophelia are shown us together alone (iii. i). We have been 
prepared for it — for the change, that is, in Hamlet’s bearing to 
Ophelia — by her description to Polonius in the first scene 
of the second Act The idea of the two meetings is the same, 
but the dramatist takes care to avoid repetition in its develop- 
ment. Some critics interpret Hamlet’s interview with Ophelia, 
after she has been set to entrap him, by an assumption for 
which the text furnishes no explicit warranty. 

“Here” (iii. i. 103 — 150), says Coleridge, “it is evident that 
the penetrating Hamlet perceives, from the strange and forced 
manner of Ophelia, that the sweet girl was not acting a part of 
her own, but was a decoy ; and his after-speeches are not so much 
directed to her as to the listeners and spies. Such a discovery 
in a mood so anxious and irritable accounts for a certain 
harshness in him.” The scene is sometimes acted in accor- 
dance with this view ; Polonius is made incautiously to show 
himself. But a matter so important to the characterisation 
of Hamlet himself, and to the movement of the whole play, 
should not (one feels) be made dependent on a theatrical 
expedient of which the text gives no direct indication. We 
ought surely to look deeper, for some organic cause of Hamlet’s 
unsparing bitterness of contempt and repulsion. And may we 
not find the cause in Hamlet’s idealising love of Ophelia and its 
disappointment? What might not a Rosalind or Juliet have 
been to Hamlet at this turning-point of his life? But Ophelia 
is none such : she is “plainly quite young and inexperienced^”; 
and hers are the passive virtues — gentleness and self-effacing 
submission. She has had to choose between her family and her 
lover : and she has not chosen him. Acting under her father’s 
orders, she has repelled Hamlet’s visits and letters, and he 
thinks she has turned against him because the world has^ He 
may not know how far she is below the ideal his love and fancy 
had pictured of her — that she has handed over his letter, and 
plays the decoy ; but he knows enough for resentment ; and 

“to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.* 


^ Bradley. 
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Disillusionised with her as with his mother*, Hamlet vents 
on Ophelia his disgust with the whole sex. All womanhood is 
trail in his eyes (i. 2. 146), just as "all the uses of this world ” 
are flat and profitless. With Hamlet the tendency to generalise 
IS irresistible, and a soured idealist is your true pessimist. 

Sympathy with Hamlet makes criticism harsh on Ophelia : 

“If he shows himself hard, almost cruel, to her, it is 
because she was weak and tried to deceive him. She is a soft, 
yielding creature, with no power of resistance ; a loving soul' 
ut without the passion which gives strength. She resembles 
Desdemona in the unwisdom with which she acts towards her 
Wer, but falls far short of her in warmth and resoluteness of 
attection. She does not in the least understand Hamlet’s grief 
over his mother’s conduct. She observes his depression without 
divinmg Its cause. ..and, in spite of her compassion for his 
morbid state, she consents without demur to decoy him into 
^Ikmg with her while her father and the King spy upon their 

meeting” (Brandes). 

All this IS true ; Ophelia did not understand Hamlet : but 
who does-exactly ? And if she fails Hamlet at the hour of his 
peatest need of sympathy and support, surely she deserves 
ess our blame for this than our pity that her childlike, helpless 
life should be involved in his tragic doom and the consequences 
of his failure to act. If Hamlet had done the great deed, 
he would have made himself master of the throne, and what 
then could have interfered with his love of Ophelia? His 
itterness to her is one of the minor unconscious ironies of the 
tragedy. For in their fortunes, as even in some phases of their 
characters, Hamlet and Ophelia are alike. She too is the victim 
of circumstances: called upon-like Hamlet-to play an 
impossible part, and succumbing— like Hamlet. Here indeed, 
m her case as m his, are the “Tears of Things.” 

In Ophelia lies, I take it, the main cause of Hamlet’s 
contemptuous hostility to Polonius, whom he treats as a 


* Mentally Hamlet compares them. Perhaps the inner 
of his reproaches to Ophelia is : - You are like my mother ! 
could have acted as she did (Brandes). 


meaning 
You too 
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merely “tedious old fool” — which Polonius assuredly is not. 
Hamlet must have guessed that Polonius has come between 
Ophelia and himself, and this adds personal hate to the scorn 
which the type of character represented by Polonius would 
under any circumstances inspire in Hamlet. He even shows his 
feeling against Polonius to Ophelia herself (ill. i. 130 — 
almost inconceivable barbarity in a man of Hamlet’s delicacy of 
temperament. He has too another ground of disgust with the 
Chamberlain. Polonius, it would appear (i. 2. 47 — 49), had 
served under Hamlet’s father, and attained high position and 
influence at the Danish Court — facts which should give us 
pause if we are minded to dismiss Polonius with Hamlet’s 
own scornful estimate. Yet now Polonius is the devoted slave 
of the new King, the willing instmment of the new regime and 
all its tortuous policy. Naturally Hamlet is bitter against such 
a trimmer. Nor could there, apart from reasons for direct 
personal resentment, be any community of feeling between 
types so antagonistic. 

Polonius^ represents the spirit of worldliness in its worst 
aspects ; the spirit which at a very early age says goodbye to 
any idealism it ever possessed and takes for its guiding rule 
a low estimate of human nature ; which holds that every 
man has his price, and that trickery and intrigue are your only 
weapons to fight the world withal ; which accepts the maxim 
that “whatever is is best,” or to be made the best of, without 
too curious a consideration of antecedents or results ; which 
almost deifies convention and compromise. 

His position in the state proves the ability of Polonius : the 
man whom Claudius deems it worth while to conciliate must be 
a good deal more than “a foolish prating knave” (ill. 4. 214): 
and to ability is added the practical wisdom of great experience. 
Polonius’s counsel to Laertes is an admirable epitome, as far as 
it goes. He can even strike a lofty note (i. 3. 77 — 79), sounded, 
maybe, seldom in his own life. Such men, with their insight 
into the seamy side of human nature, their consequent caution 

^ It seems to me very improbable that Shakespeare meant to satirise 
the statesman Burleigh, who died in 1598. 
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The names are not all the same. Polonius and Reynaldo 
are represented respectively by Corambis^ and Montano. The 
“King” or “Duke” of the “interlude” is Albertus instead of 
Gonzago2. Claudius is always simply “the King”— never (I 
believe) named ; Osric is merely “ a Braggart Gentleman,” and 
Francisco the second of “two Centinels.” 

There are innumerable verbal differences ; misplacements of 
lines and phrases ; mutilations and perversions which turn the 
original (whatever it may have been) into something not remote 
from nonsense ; substitutions of verse-form for prose and vice 
. versd ; some variations in the order of the scenes ; and many 
^eeches that are either altogether unlike anything in the Second 
Quarto or merely give similar sense in an epitomised form. 

What, then, is the history of the First Quarto ? Critics agree 
on one thing — that it was an unauthorised version. No other 
view is tenable in the face of such corruptions of the text. No 
writer would have suffered his work to go forth in such a guise. 
Plays, we know, were pirated, and one method of piracy was to 
publish an edition compiled from shorthand notes taken during 
the performance and supplemented, if possible, by the help of 
some of the performers. To this practice, no doubt, we owe 
the First Quarto of Henry V. The First Quarto of Hamiet, it is 
conceded by all, must have had a similar origin. Hence the 
significant claim on the title-page of the Second Quarto, that it 
followed “the true and perfect Coppie.” 

Some see in the First Quarto a very imperfect version of the 
complete play given us in the Second Quarto; and the differences 
between the two Quartos are supposed to be accounted for by the 
fact that the First was an unauthentic, the Second an authentic 
version. But the differences are too great to be explained thus ■ 
so we will pass at once to a theory which has found considerable 
favour. It is to this effect : “ That there was an old play on the 

and Montano may have been the names in 

Kyd’s Hamlet, 

2 The First Quarto gives the name as Albertus in the Play-scene: 
but previously it made Hamlet say to the Players, “ Can you not play 
the murder of Gonzago ?” j r j 
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story o{ Hamlet, some portions of which are still preserved in Qi ; 
that about the year 1602 Shakespeare took this and began to 
remodel it for the stage, as he had done with other plays ; that Qj 
represents^ the Play after it had been retouched by him to a 
certain extent, but before his alterations were complete ; and that 
in Q2 we have for the first time the Hamlet of ShakespeareV' 

The acceptance of this theory is not exempt from grave 
difficulties. Knowing how slight is the relation of Henry V to 
the old play of T/ie Famotis Victories, and of King L^ar to 
its predecessor, one may well be loth to assume that tn the 
plenitude of his powers Shakespeare would be content merely 
to revise and remodel. That he should adopt the story of some 
existing piece and adapt it to his own purpose would be quite 
in accord with his practice ; but that then — in 1602 — he should 
actually retain and incorporate work of another dramatist is a 
proposition which I cannot accept. 

Again, the old Hamlet-play, as we have seen, was undoubtedly 
by Kyd. Consequently the un-Shakespearian portions of the First 
Quarto which are supposed to be survivals from the old play 
ought to be in the style of Kyd^. But Dowden says: “The 
general style of the Hainlet of 1603 is much more like that 
of an ill-reported play of that date than like the style of 
a play of Kyd’s and Marlowe’s time”; and again: “with the 
exception of [five lines], I see nothing that looks pre-Shake- 
spearian, and I see much that is entirely unlike the work of Kyd” 
(i.e. in the First Quarto). The characteristic note — bombastic 
declamation — of early Elizabethan tragedy is sounded scarcely at 
all in the First Quarto (apart from the “interlude”). Lastly, if 

our Hamlet\\2id passed through this extensive process of recasting 

and rewriting, would it be the homogeneous, uniform work that 
it is ? This consideration is, to my mind, the great objection to 
the application to Shakespeare’s plays of these theories of 
recasting and extensive revision. 

^ i.e. in a garbled version. The corruption of text speaks for itself. 

^ Clarendon edition, quoted by Furness, ii. p. 32. 

® Similarities of phrase and sentiment (see p. xvii.) are obviously 
on a different plane from whole passages. 
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But what is my own view ? I hold that the conditions of its 
publication cover much of the gap that separates the First 
Quarto from the Second. An appreciable residuum, however, 
of indisputably “alien work" in the First Quarto has to be 
accounted for. Perhaps the solution of the whole problem may 
be found on some such lines as these ; that Shakespeare used 
the old play of Hamlet just as he used the old play of King 
LetTy i.e. as the basis of an entirely new play — written sub- 
stantially in 1601—1602, performed in an abbreviated acting 
version by the company to which he belonged, entered on the 
Stationers’ Register in July, 1602, and published^ from an 
authentic copy in 1604 ^Second Quarto) ; and that the piratical 
edition of 1603 (First Quarto) was compiled from shorthand 
notes taken at a performance and afterwards put together by 
some theatrical hackwriter who supplemented the deficiencies 
of the shorthand report by speeches of his own composition, in 
which he sought to carry on the general drift and style of the 
piece, and in which he made some use of the old pre-Shake- 
spearian Hamlet To me, the Hamlet of 1603 has the appearance 
of a medley : as if someone familiar with the real Hamlety and 
also with the pre-Shakespearian Hamlet^ had been given a very 

imperfect report of the former and told to do the best he could 
with it 

It may be interesting to end with an extract from the First 
Quarto which illustrates its mixture of obviously genuine Shake- 
speare with spurious work that gives merely the general drift 
of what we have m the authentic Quarto. Here is part of the 
rirst Quarto’s version of Hamlet’s long soliloquy (ii. i) : 


Ham. Why what a dunghill idiote slaue am I? 

Why these Players here draw water from eyes • 

For Hecuba, why what is Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba? 
What would he do and if he had my losse? 

His father murdred, and a Crowne bereft him. 


1 With some changes, made by Shakespeare, such as the alteration 

Montano, the expansion of the passage on 
^e traveUmg of the Players and perhaps some modification of the 
Queen s part. 
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He would turae all his teares to droppes of blood, 

Amaze the slanders by with his laments, 

Strike more then wonder in the judiciall eares. 

Confound the ignorant, and make mute the wise, 

Indeede bis passion would be general!. 

Yet I like to an ass and lohn a Dreames, 

Hauing my father murdred by a villaine, 

Stand still, and let it passe, why sure I am a coward: 
Who pluckes me by the beard, or twites my nose, 

Giue’s me the lie i’th throate downe to the lungs, 

Sure I should take it, or else I haue no gall. 

Or by this I should a fatted all the region kites 
With this slaues offell, this damned villaine, 

Treacherous, bawdy, murderous villaine : 

Why this is braue, that I the sonne of my deare father, 
Should like a scalion, like a very drabbe 
Thus raile in wordes. About my braine, 

I haue heard that guilty creatures silting at a play, 

Hath, by the very cunning of the scene, confest a murder 
Committed long before. 

This spirit that I haue scene may be the Diuell, 

And out of my weakenesse and my melancholy. 

As he is very potent with such men. 

Doth seeke to damne me, I will haue sounder proofes. 
The play’s the thing, 

Wherein Tie catch the conscience of the King.” 
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Claudius, King of Denmark. 

PIamlet, son to the former, and nephew to the present King. 
POLONIUS, lord chamberlain. 

Horatio, friend to Hamlet. 

Laertes, son to Polonius. 

Voltimand, 

Cornelius, 
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Guildenstern, 
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Francisco, a soldier. 

Reynaldo, servant to Polonius. 
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Fortinbras, prince of Norway. 

A Captain. 
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ACT I 


Scene I. Elsinore. A platform before the castle. 

Francisco at his post. Enter to Jii?n Bernardo. 

Who’s there? 

Nay, answer me : stand and unfold yourself, 
Eemardo. Long live tlie king ! 

Eraficisco. Bernardo ? 

He. ' ^ 

You come most carefully upon your hour, 
Ar. Tis now strQck twelve; get thee to bed, Francisco. 
Erancisco. For this relief much thanks : ’tis bitter cold, 
^ sick at heart. 

Eer, Have you had quiet guard ? 

Erancisco. ^ stirring. lo 

Bernardo. Well, good night. 

^ you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 

The nvals 6f my watch, bid them make haste. 

Eran. I think I hear them. Stand, hoi Who is there? 


Bernardo. 

Erancisco. 
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Enter Horatio and MARCEiiLUS. 


Hor. Friends to this ground. 

Marcellus. And liegemen to the Dane^ 15 

Fran. Give you good night. 

Marcellus. O, farewell, honest soldier : 

Who hath relieved you? 

Francisco. Bernardo has my place. 

Give you good night. \Exit. 

Marcellus. Holla 1 Bernardo ! 

Bernardo. Say, — 


What, is Horatio there? 

Horatio. A piece of him. 

Ber. Welcome, Horatio : welcome, good Marcellus. 20 

Mar. What, has this thing appeared again to-nighj? 

Bernardo. I have seen nothing. 

Marcellus. Horatio says ’tis but our fantasy, 

And >vill not let belief take hold of him ' 

Touching this dreaded sight, twice seen of us: 25 

Therefore I have entreated him along 

With us ta watch the minutes of this night; 

That, if again this apparition come, 

He may approve our eyes and speak to it. 

Hor. Tush, tush, *twill not appear. 

Bertiardo. Sit down awhile ; 30 

And let us once again assail your ears. 

That are so fortified against our story, 

What we two nights have seen. 

Horatio. Well, sit we down. 

And let us hear Bernardo speak of this. 

Bernardo. Last night of all, 35 

When yond same star that^s westward from the pole 
Had made his course to illume that part of heaVen 
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Where now it bums, Maxcellus and myself, 

The bell then beating one, — 

Peace, break thee off; look, where it comes again! 40 






JLfiier Ghost. 

Bernardo, In the same figure, like the king that’s dead. 
‘.‘.^\Marcellm^ Thou art a scholar; speak to it, Horatio. 

^O'nardo. Looks it not like the king? mark it, Horatio. 
/ ^ Horatio, Most like : it harrows me with fear and wonder. 

.. Ber, It would be feppke to. 

^rcellus. Question it, Horatio. 45 

Horatio. What art thou that usurp’st this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark 

Did sometimes march ? by heaven I charge thee, speak ! 
Marcellus, It is offended. 

Bernar^. See, it stalks away ! 50 

Horatio. Stay I speak, speak ! I charge thee, speak 1 

\Exit Ghost. 

arcellus, 'Tis gone, and will not answer. 

How now, Horatio ! you tremble and look pale : 
s not this something more than fantasy? 

What think you on’t? 55 

Before my God, I might not this believe 
It out the sensible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes. 

^^rcellus. Is Jt not like the king? 

Horatio. As thou art to thyself: 

^h was the very armour he had on 6o 

en he^ the ambitious Norway combated ; 
o frown d he once, when, in an angry parle, 
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He smote the sledded Polacks on the ice. 

’Tis strange. 

Mar. Thus twice before, and jump at this dead hour, 65 
With martial stalk hath he gone by our watch. 

Hor. In what particular thought to work I know not; 
But, in the gross and scope of my opinion. 

This bodes some strange eruption to our state. 

Mar. Good now, sit down, and tell me, he that knows, 70 
Why this same strict and most observant watch 
So nightly toils the subject of the land; 

And why such daily cast of brazen cannon, 

And foreign mart for implements of war; 

Why such impress of shipwrights, whose sore task 75 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week; 

Wliat might be toward, that this sweaty haste 
Doth make the night joint-labourer with the day : 

Who is’t that_^n inform me? 

Moratio. That can I; 

At least, the whisper goes so. Our last king, 80 

Whose image even but now appeared to us. 

Was, as you know, by Fortinbras of Norway, 

Thereto prick’d on by a most emulate pride, 

Dared to the comjjat ; in which our valiant Hamlet — 
For so this side of our known world esteem’d him — 85 
Did slay this Fortinbras; who, by a seal’d compact, 

Well ratified by law and heraldry. 

Did forfeit, %vith his life, all those his lands 
Which he stood seized of to the conqueror : 

Against the which, a moiety competent 9 ° 

Was gaged by our king ; which had return’d 
To the inheritance of Fortinbras, 

Had he been vanquisher ; as, by the same covenant, 

And carriage of the article design’d. 
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S, His feU to Hamlet. Now, sir, young Fortinbras, 
Of u nproved mettle hot and full, 

Hath in the skirts of Norway, here and there. 
Shark’d up .a list of lawless resolutes, i 

For food and diet, to some enterprise 
That hath a stomach in’t : which is no other— 

As it doth well appear unto our state 

But to recover of us, by strong hand 
And terms compulsatory, those foresaid lands 
So by his father lost : and this, I take it. 

Is the main motive of our preparations. 

The source of this our watch, and the chief head 
Of this post-haste and|^omage in the land. . 

‘I ‘'link iTbe no other but e’en'so: 

I Well may it sort, that this portentous figure 

♦ Comes armed through our watch ; so like the king 
That was and is the question of these wars. 

mratio. A mote it is to trouble the mind’s eye 
,ln the most high and palmy state of Rome, 

A little ere the mightiest Julius fell. 

The graves stood tenantless and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets • 

As stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 

, disasters .in the sun ; and the moist star. 

Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire stands. 

Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse • 

And even the like precurse of fierce, events. 

As harbingers preceding still the fates 
And prologue to the omen coming on 

^ Have heaven and earth together demoLstmted 
Unto our chmatures and countiymen.— • 

. But, soft, behold ! lo, where it comes again I 
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Re-enter Ghost. 

ni cross it, though it blast me. Stay, illusion I 
If thou hast any sound, or use of voice, 

Speak to me : 

If there be any good thing to be done. 

That may to thee do ease and grace to me, 

Speak to me : 

If thou art privy to thy country’s fate. 

Which, happily, foreknowing may avoid, 

O, speak ! 

Or if thou hast uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the womb of earth, 

For which, they say, you spirits oft walk in death, 

\Cock crows. 

Speak of it : stay, and speak I Stop it, Marcellus. 

Marcellus. Shall I strike at it with my partisan? \ '140 
Horatio. Do, if it will not stand. 

Bernardo. ’Tis here ! 


135 


’Tis here ! 
\Exit Ghost 


145 


Horatio. 

Marcellus. ’Tis gone ! 

We do it wrong, being so majestical, 

To offer it the show of violence ; 

For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 

And our vain blows malicious mockery. 

Bernardo. It was about to speak when the cock crew. 
Horatio. And then it started like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons. I have heard, 

The cock, that is the trumpet to the mom, ‘ 5 ° 

Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day ; and at his warning. 

Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air, 

The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
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To his confine: and of the truth herein ,5, 

This present object made probation. 

Afarcellus. It faded on the crowing of the cock. 

Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 16c 

And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad; 

The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike. 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm ; 

So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 

Horatio. So have I heard, and do in part beUeve it. 165 
But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad. 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill: 

Break we our watch up: and, by my advice. 

Let us impart what we have seen to-night 

Unto young Hamlet: for, upon my lifet j 170 

This spirit, dumb to us, will speak to him : 

Do you consent we shall acquaint him with it. 

As needful in our loves, fitting our duty? 

Marcellus. Let's do’t, I pray; and I this morning know 
Where we shall find him most conveniently. \Exeu?it. 175 


Scene IL A room of state in the castle. 

JZnter the King, Queen, Hamlet, Polonius, Laertes, 
VoLTiMAND, Cornelius, Lords, and Attendants. 

King. Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother’s death 
The memory be green, and that it us befitted 
To bear our hearts in grief, and our whole kingdom 
To be contracted in one brow of woe * 

Yet so far hath discretion , fought with nature, 5 
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That we with wisest sorrow think on him, 

Together with remembrance of ourselves. 

Therefore our sometime sister, now our queen, 

The imperial jointress to this warlike state, 

Have we, as 'twere -with a defeatedjo^, — 

With an auspicious and a dropping eye, 

With mirth in funeral and with dirge in mamage, 
In equal scale weighing delight and dole, 

Taken to^ wife : nor have we herein barr’d 
Your better wisdoms, which have freely gone 
With this affair along : for all, our thanks. 

Now follows, that you know, young Fortinbras, 
Holding a weak supposal of our worth. 

Or thinking by our late dear brother’s death 
Our state to be disjoint and out of frame, 
Colleagued with the dream of his advantage, 

He hath not fail’d to pester us with message," 
Importing the surrender of those lands 
Lost by his father, with all bonds of law. 

To our most valiant brother. So much for him. 
Now for ourself, and for this time of meeting: 
Thus much the business is: we have here writ 
To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras, — 

Who, impotent and bed-rid, scarcely hears 
Of this his nephew’s purpose, — to suppress 
His further gait herein; in that the levies, 

The lists and full proportions, are all made 
Out of his subject : and we here dispatch 
You, good Cornelius, and you, Voltimand, 

For bearers of this greeting to old Norway ; 
Giving to you no further personal power 
To business with the king, more than the scope 
Of these delated articles allow. 
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Farew^, and let_ your haste commend your duty. 

Cor,f VbL In that and all things will we show our duty. 40 
•King* We doubt it nothing: heartily farewell. 

\jEx€uni Voitiniand and Cornelius* 
And now, Laertes, what's the news with you? 

You told us of some suit; what is’t, Laertes? 

You cannot speak of reason to the Dane, 

And lose your voice : what wouldst thou beg, Laertes, 45 
That shall not be my offer, not thy asking? 

The head is not more native to the heart, ' 

The hand more instrumental to the mouth,, 

Than is the throne of I^nmark to thy fatherj. 

What wouldst thou have, Laertes ? ~ 

My dread idtd, 50 
Your leave and favour to return to France; 

From whence though willingly I came to Denmark, 

To show my duty in your coronation; ; 
iTet now, I must confessTlHarTuty" done,' ' 

My thoughts and wishes bend again toward France, 55 
And bow them to your gracious leave and pardon. 

King. Have you your father's leave? What says Polonius ? 

■Pol. He hath, my lord, wrung from me my slow leave 
By laboursome petition, and at last 

Upon his will I seal'd my hard consent: 60 

I do beseech you, give him leave to go. 

King. Take thy fair hour, Laertes; time be thine, 

And thy best graces spend it at thy will! 

But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son,— 

J^m. Uule more than kin, and less than kind. 65 

King How it that the clouds still hang on you? 
Hamlet Not so, my lord; I am too much i' the sun. 
^ Queen. Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted colour off. 

And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 
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Do not for ever with thy vailed lids 70 

Seek for thy noble father in the dust; 

Thou know’st ’tis common j aU that li ve m ust die, 
f Passing through nature to et^mty. 

Hamlet. Ay, madam, it is common- 

Queen. ^ 

Why seems it so particular with thee? 

Haftilet. Seems, madam! nay, it is; I know not “seems. 
’Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 

Nor customary suits of solemn black, 

Nor wndy suspiration of forced breath, 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 

Nor the dejected haviour of the visage, 

Together with all forms, moods, shapes of grief. 

That can denote me truly : these, indeed, seem, 

^ For they are actions that a man might play : 

‘I'feut I have that within which passeth show; ,, 

I these but the trappings and the suits of woe. K'- 

King. ’Tis sweet and commendable in your nature, Hamlet, 

To give these mourning duties to your father ; 

But, you must know, your father lost a father ; 

That father lost, lost his, and the survivor bound 
In filial obligation for some term 
'To do obsequious sorrow ; but to persever 
In obstinate condolement, is a course 
Of impious stubbornness; ’tis unmanly grief: 

It shows a Nvill most incorrect to heaven, 

A heart unfortified, a mind impatient, 

An understanding simple and unschool’d: ^ 

, For what we know must be, and is as common 
As any the most vulgar thing to sense. 

Why should we in our peevish opposition 
Take it to heart? Fie ! ’tis a fault to heaven, 
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A fault against the dead, a fault to nature, 
lo reason most absurd; whose common theme 
Is death of fathers, and who still hath cried, 

From the first corse till he that died to-day, 

“This must be so.” We pray you, throw to earth 
This unprevailing woe, and think of us 

As of a father: for let the world take note, 

You are the most immediate to our throne ; 

And with no less nobility of love 
Than that which dearest father bears his son, 

Do r impart toward you. For your intent 
In gding back to school in Wittenberg, 

It is most retrograde to our desire : I 

And we beseech you, bend you to remain 
Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye^ 

Our chiefest courtier, cousin, and our son. ■ 

Queen. Let not thy mother lose her prayers, Hamlet; 
I pray thee, stay with us; go not to Wittenberg. 

Haijilet. I shall in all my best obey you, madam. 

King. AVhy, ris a loving and a fair reply : 

Be as ourself in Denmark. Madam, come; ' 

This gentle and unforced accord of Hamlet 
Sits smiling to my heart : in grace whereof, 

No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-^ay, 

But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell, * 

And the king’s rouse the heavens shall bruit again 
Re-speaking earthly thunder. Come away. 

\/Y {Exeu?it ail except Hamlet. 

^ Hamlet O, that this too too^o lid flesh would m( 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew! 13 

Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d ]/ 

His canon ’gainst self-slaughter I O God I O God 1 ’! 

Hw wea ry, stale, flat and unprofitSlT"' ^ * ' 
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Seem to me all _^e uses of this woij ^ t 
Fie^ on’t ! O, fie ! 'tis an unweeded garden, 

That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely. T hat it sh ould come-lo-this ! 

.^ut Uvo month s dead Y naj^ not so much, not two: 
iSo excellenTa'king'; that was, to this, 

^HypSon to a satyr: so loving to my mother, 

That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. He^n ^nd 
Must I__reriieraber? why, she would hang on~mm , 

As if increase of appetite had grown 
By wharitled on : and yet, within a month, — 

Let me not think on’t, — Frailty, th v name is wonm 
A little month, or_ere_th^se shoes were _^ld 
With which she follow’d my poor father’s body, 

Like NioTie, all fears ; — ^why she, eveii sh©=-- 
O God ! a beast, that wants discourse of reason, 

Would have mourn’d longer — married with my uncle, 

My father’s brother; but no more like my father 
Than I to Hercules: within a month; 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left the flushing in her galled eyes. 

She married. O, most wicked speedj^ 

It is not, nor it cannot come to, good: 

Biir break, ray heart, for I must hold my tongue ! 

Enter Horatio, Marcellus, and Bernardo. 

Hor. Hail to your lordship ! 

HamleL I am glad to see you well : 

Horatio,— or I do forget myself. ' 

Horatio, The same, my lord, and your poor seiatant ever. 

Hamlet. Sir, my good friend; Fll^ange that name 

with you : 
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And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio? 
Marcellus ? 

Marcdlus, My good lord, — 165 

Hatnlet, I am very glad to see you. Good even, sir. 
But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg? 

Horatio. A truant disposition, good my lord. 

Hamlet. I would not hear your enemy say so ; 

Nor shall you do mine ear that violence 170 

To make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself: I know you are no truant. 

But what is your affair in Elsinore? 

Well teach you to drink deep ere you depart. 174 

Horatio. My lord, I came to see your father’s funeral. 
Hamlet. I pray thee, do not jnock me, fellow-student ; 
I think it was to see my mother’s wedding, 

Horatio. Indeed, my lord, it follow’d hard upon. 
Hamlet. Thrift, thrift, Horatio ! the funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. i8o 

Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven 
Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio ! 

My father,— methinks I see my father. 

Where, my lord? 

In my mind’s eye, Horatio. 
I saw him once; he was a goodly king. 185 

He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again. 

Horatio. My lord, I think I saw him yesternight. ‘ 
Ha7nlet. Saw who? 

Hor. My lord, the king your father. 

I^mlet. king my father ! 

Horatio. Season your admiration for a while 191 
With an attent ear, till I may dehver, 

Upon the witness of these gentlemen, 
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This marvel to you- 

Hamlei. For God’s love, let me hear. 

Horatio. Two nights together had these gentlemen, 
Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch, 

In the dead vast and middle of the night, 

Been thus encounter’d. A figure like your father, 

Armed at point, exactly, cap-a-pe. 

Appears before them, and ^vith solemn march 
Goes slow and stately by them : thrice he walk'd 
By their oppress’d and fear-surprised eyes. 

Within his truncheon’s length; whilst they, distill’d 
Almost to jelly with the act of fear, 

Stand dumb, and speak not to him. This to me 
In dreadful secrecy impart they did; 

And I ^vith them the third night kept the watch : 

Wiiere, as they had deliver’d, both in time, 

Form of the thing, each word made true and good. 

The apparition comes: I knew your father; 

These hands are not more like, 

Hamlet But where was this? 

Marcellus. My lord, upon the platform where we watch’d. 
Ha7nlet Did you not speak to it? 

Horatio. My lord, I did; 

But answer made it none : yet once methought 

It lifted up it head, and did address 2^5 

Itself to motion, like as it would speak : 

But even then the morning cock crew loud, 

And at the sound it shrunk in haste away, 

And vanish’d from our sight. 

Hamlet. ’Tis very strange. ^ 219 

Horatio. As I do live, my honour’d lord, ’tis true; 
And we did think it writ down in our duty 
To let you know of it. 
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Hamlet Indeed, indeed, sirs, but this troubles me 
Hold you the watch to-night? 

MarctUuSy Bernardo, We do, my lord. 

Hamhi, Arm'd, say you ? 225 

Marcellusy Bernardo, Arm'd, my lord. 

Hamlet, From top to toe? 

Marcellusy Bernardo, My lord, from head to foot. 

Hamlet, Then saw you not his face? 

O, yes, my lord ; he wore his beaver up. 
What, look’d he frowningly? 2^0 

more in sorrow than in anger. 
Pale or red? “ 

Nay, very pale \ 1 

——And fix'd his eyes upon you? 
Most constantly. 

I would I had been there. 

It would have much amazed you. 235 

Very like, very like Stay'd it long? 

While one with moderate haste might tell a 
hundred. 

MarcelluSy Bernardo. Longer, longer. 

Horatio, Not when I saw't. 

His beard was grizzled ? no ? 
Moraiio. It was, as I have seen it in his life, 

A sable silver'd. 

Hamlet, I will watch to-night; 

Perchance 'twill walk again, 

I warrant it will 

If it assume my noble father’s person, 

111 speak to It, though hell itself should gape 
And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all, 

If you have hitherto conceal’d this sight. 

Let It be tenable in your silence still; 
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And whatsoever else shall hap to-night, ' ^ 

Give it an understanding, but no tongue: ‘ ^ 

I will requite your loves. So, fare you well: 250 

Upon the platform, ’t^vixt eleven and twelve, 

I’ll visit you. 

All. Our duty to your honour. 

Hamlet. Your loves, as mine to you : farewell. 

\Exeunt Horatio, Marcellns, and Bernardo. 
My father’s spirit in arms ! all is not well ; 254 

1 doubt some foul play: would the night were cornel 
Till then sit still, my soul: foul deeds will rise, 

Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes. {Exit 


Scene III. A room in Poloniud house. 

Enter Laertes and Ophelia. 

Laertes. My necessaries are embark’d : farewell : 

And, sister, as the winds give benefit, ^ 

And convoy is assistant, do not sleep. 

But let me hear from you. 

Ophelia. Do you doubt that? 

Laertes. For Hamlet and the trifling of his favom, 5 
Hold it a fashion and a toy in blood; ^ 

A violet in the youth of priniy nature, 

Foi^vard, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 

The perfume and suppliance of a minute; 

No more. ^ 

Oph. No more but so? 

Laertes. Think it no more : 

For nature, crescent, does not grow alone 
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In thews nnd bulk j but, as this temple waxes, 

The inw^d service of the mind and soul 
Grows'^vide withal. Perhaps he loves you now, 

And now no soil nor cautel doth besmirch 
The virtue of his ^vill : but you must fear, 

His greatness weigh'd, his \vill is not his own ; 

' Kor he himself is subject to his birth ; 

He may not, as unvalued persons do, 

■ ' Qnye for himself ; for on his choice depends 
The safety and health of this whole state; 

And therefore must his choice be circumscribed 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body 
Whereof he is the head. Then if he says he loves you, 
It fits your wsdom so far to believe it, 

As he in his particular act and place 
May give his saying deed ; which is no further 
Than the main voice of Denmark goes withal. 

Then weigh what loss your honour may sustain 
If with too credent ear you list his songs ; 

Or lose your heart. 

Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear sister, 

And keep you in the rear of your affection, 

Out of the shot and danger of desire. 

\ The chariest maid is prodigal enough, f j 
; pf she unmask her beauty to the moon ‘ 

•(Virtue itself scapes not c^umniou^ strokes ; 

I The canker galls the infants of the" spring, 

*Too oft before their buttons be disclosed; 
md in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
:ontagious blastments are most imminent, 
te wary, then ; best s^y lies in • 

Youth to itself rebels, though none else n^a., 

Opheha. I shall the effect of this good lesson keep, 
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As watchman to my heart. But, good my brother, 

Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 

Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven; 

Whiles, like a puff'd and reckless libertine. 

Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, 

And recks not his own rede. , 

Laertes, O, fear me not. 

I stay too long: but here my father comes. 

Enter Polonius. 

A double blessing is a double grace; 

Occasion smiles upon a second leave. 

Polonius. Yet here, Laertes ! aboard, aboard, for shame ! 
The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, 55 

And you are stay’d for. There, my blessing with thee ! 

\Laying his hand on Laertes* head. 

And these few precepts in thy memory 

See thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

The friends thou hast, and_theix_adopliQ.n tdeiXr 
Grapp je^ them to thy soul wit h hoo ps ojlateeU 
But do not dull thy paliT^vLtlL.ejitert;i inment 
OFTach new-hatch’ d, uii^dgeslxQairade- Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but being in, 

Bear’t, that the opposed may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy_yoice : 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy: 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 

And they in France of the best rank and station 
Are most select and generous, chief in that. 
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, /Neither a borrower nor a lender be : 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowin g dulls the edg^ of husbandry. 

to^tli^'owi^^elf be true," 
d it must follow, as the night the day/' 
hou canst not then be false to any man. 
arewell : my blessing season this in thee ! 

Laertes. Most humbly do I take my leave, my lord. 
Polomus. The time invites you ; go, your servants tend. 
iMertes, Farewell, Ophelia ; and remember well 
What I have said to you. 

, ^Tis in my memory lock’d. 

And you yourself shall keep the key of it. 85 

Laertes. Farewell [Exit 

Polomus. What is’t, Ophelia, he hath said to you? 

Oph. So please you, something touching the Lord Hamlet. 
Polonius. Marry, well bethought : 

Tis told me, he hath very oft of late ^ 

Given private time to you, and you yourself 

Ha.ve of your audience been most free and bounteous : 

If It be so,— as so ’tis put on me, 

And that in way of caution,— I must tell you, 

You do not understand yourself so clearly ’ ^5 

As it behoves my daughter and your honour. 

What is between you? give me up the truth. 

*^te made many tenders 

Ut his affection to me. 

TT '■ speak like a green girl, .00 

Unshed in^ch perilq^ circumstance. 

Do you believe his tenders, as you call them ? 

,J=d 2 J 8 t-ktmw. my lord, what I should think. 
Polomus. Marry, I’ll teach you : think yourself a baby 
lhat you have ta’en these tenders for true pay, ,05 
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Which are not sterling. Tender yourself more ^ 

Or — not to crack the ^vind of the poor phrase, 

Running it thus — you*ll tender me a fool. 
lOphelia. My lord, he hath importuned me ^th^love^^^^ 

In honourable fashion. ^ 


1 




Folonius. Ay, fashion you may call it; go to, go to. 
Ophelia. And hath given countenance to his speech, 

my lord, 

With almost all the holy vows of heaven. 

Polonius. Ay, springes to catch woodcocks. I do know, 

Ais 
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I When the blood burns, how prodigal the soul(_^ 

' Lends the tongue vows : these blazes, daughter, 
Giving more light than heat, — extinct in both. 

Even in their promise, as it is a-making, — 

You must not take for fire. From this time 
Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence; 

Set your entreatments at a higher rate 
Than a command to parley. For Lord Hamlet, 
Believe so much in him, that he is young. 

And with a larger ^e^r may he walk ^ ^ 

Than may be given you ; in few, Ophelia, j 

Do not believe his vows ; for they are brokers,^^^. 
Not of that dye which their investments show,; a 
But mere implorators of unholy suits. 

Breathing like sanctified and pious bonds, 

The better to beguile. This is for all: 

I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth. 
Have you so slander any moment leisiue 
As to give words or talk mth the Lord Hamlet. 
Look to’t, I charge you : come your ways. 

Ophelia. Ushall obey, my lord. 
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Scene IV. The platform before the castle. 


10 


Tinier Hamlet, Horatio, and Marcellus. 

Hamlet. The air bites shrewdly j it is very cold. 
Horatio. It is a nipping and an eager air. 

Hamlet. What hour now? 

Horatio. I think it lacks of twelve. 

Marcelltts. No, it is struck, 

Horatio. Indeed? I heard it not: then it draws near 

tlie season ^ 

Wherein the spirit held his wont to walk. 

\A flourish of trumpets, and ordnance shot off, within. 
What does this mean, my lord? ^ 

Hamlet. The king doth wake to-night and takes his rouse, 
Keeps wa^il, and t he swaggering up -spnng reels ; 

And, as he drains his^ difu^ts of Rhenish^wn,' 

The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The .trmmph. of his pledge. 

Horatio. jg ^ ^ custom? 

, Ay, marry, is*t : 

‘ But to my mind, though I am native here 
' And to the manner bom, it is a custom 
More honour'd in the breach than_the observance. 

This heavy-headed revel east and west 
Makes us traduced and tax'd of other nations : 

They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
Soil our ^diripn ; and indeed it takes 
From our achievements, though perform'd at height, 

.Ihe pith and marrow of our attribute. 

So, oft it chances in particular men, 

That for some vicious^ pole of nature in* them. 
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As, in their birth,— wherein they are not guilty, 
Since nature cannot choose his origin, — ^ 

By the o’ergrowth of some c omplexion, ( 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason, 
Or by some habit that too much o^er-leavens 
The form of plausive manners ; — that these men, 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 

Being nature's livery, or fortune's star, — 

Their virtues else — be they as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may undergo — 

Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault : the dram of h 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt ^ | 
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To his own scandal. 

Horatio. Look, my lord, it comes! 






Enter Ghost. 


Hafniet. Angels and ministers of grace defend us I 
Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn'd, 

Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, i v 

Thou comest in such a questionable shape, ^ 

That I \vill speak to thee: I’ll call thee Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane : O, answer me 1 
Let me not burst in ignorance; but tell 
Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death. 

Have burst their cerements ; why the sepulchre. 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inum'd, 

Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws 
To cast thee up again ! What may this mean. 

That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon. 
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Making night hideous; and we fools of nature 
So horridly to shake our disposition 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls ? 

Say, why is this? wherefore? what should we do? 

\G/tosi beckons Hamlet, 

Horatio, It beckons you to go away with it, 

As if it some impartment did desire 
To you alone. 

Harcellus, Look, with what courteous action 
It waves you to a more removed ground : 

But do not go with it 

Horatio. No, by no means. 

Hamlet. It wH not speak ; then I will follow it. 

Horatio, Do not, my lord, 

HaTnlet, Why, what should be the fear ? 

I do not set my life at a pin's fee; 65 

And for my ^ul, what can it do to that, 

Being a thingT^mortal as itself? 

It waves me forth again ; I'll follow it. 

Horatio. What if it tempt you toward the flood, my lord. 

Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff 7 ^ ^ 

That beetles o'er his base into the sea, 

And there assume some other horrible form, 

Which might deprive your sovereignty _of reason, 

And draw you into madness? think of it : 

The very place puts toys of desperation, 

Without more motive, into every brain 
That looks so many fathoms to the sea 
And hears it roar beneath. 

Hamlet, waves me stilL 

Go on; I'll follow thee. 

Mar. You shall not go, my lord 

Hamlet, Hold off your hands. 80 
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Horatio. Be ruled; you shall not go. 

Hamlet. ^ My fate cries out, 

And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion*s nerve. 

Still am I call’d: unhand me, gentlemen; 

By heaven, I’ll make a ghost of him that lets me : 85 

I say, away 1 Go on ; I’ll follow thee. 

\^Roceunt Ghost and Hamlet. 

Horatio. He waxes desperate with imagination. 
Marcelhis. Let’s follow ; ’tis not fit thus to obey him. 
Horatio. , Have after. To what issue Avill this come? 
Mar. Something is rotten in the state of Denmark. 90 
Horatio. Heaven will direct it. 

Marcellus. Nay, let’s follow him. 

\JSxeunt. 


Scene V. Another part of the platform. 

E 7 iter Ghost a?td Hamlet. 

Hamlet. Where wilt thou lead me? speak; I’ll go no 

further. 

Ghost. Mark me. 

Hamlet. I ^vill. 

Ghost. My hour is almost come. 

When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames 

Must render up myself. 

Hamlet. Alas, poor ghost! 

Ghost. Pity me not, but lend thy serious hearing 5 

To what I shall unfold. 

Hatnlet. Speak; I am bound to hear. 

Ghost. So art thou to revenge, when thou shalt hear. 
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Hamlet What ? 

Ghost I am thy father's spirit; 

D oom'd f or a certain term to walk the night, 

Affd for the' day confined to fast in fires, 

Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purged away. But that 1 am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 

I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 

Make thy ^vo eyes, like stars, start from their spheres, 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand an end, 

Like quills upon the fretful porpentine : 

But this eternal -blazon must not be 

To ears of flesh and blood. List, list, O, list I 

If ffibu didst ever thy dJar father love, — ' 

Hamlet. * O God ! 

Ghost Revenge lus foul and most unnatural murder. 25 
Hamlet Murder ' 

Ghost. . Murder feost foul, as in the*t&rit is; 

But this* most foul'^trangei^nd dhnaturak 

Huf/ilet Haste me to know't, that I, with wings as swift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love, 30 

May sweep to my revenge. 

I find thee apt ; 

And duUer shouldst thou be than the fat weed 
That roots itself in ease on Lethe wharf, 

Wouldst thou not stir in this. Now, Hamlet, hear : 

’Tis given out that, sleeping in my orchard, 35 

A serpent stung me ; so the whole ear of Denmark 
Is by a forged process of my death 

Rankly abused : but know, thou noble youth. 

The serpent that did sting thy father's life 
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Now wears his crown. 

Hamlet. O my prophetic soull 

My uncle ! 

Ghost. Ay, that i ncestuous , that a dulterat e beast, 
With witchcraft of his’lvitT^th traitorous gifts, — 

O wicked wit and gifts, that have the power 
So to seduce! — won to his shameful lust 
The -will of my most seeming- virtuous queen ; 

0 Hamlet, what a falling-off was there 1 
From me, whose love was of that dignity, 

That it went hand in hand even with the vow 

1 made to her in marriage ; and to decline 
Upon a wretch, whose natural gifts were poor 
To those of mine I 

But virtue, as it never will be moved, 

Though lewdness court it in a shape of heaven, 

So lust, though to a radiant angel linkM, 

Will sate itself in a celestial bed, 

And prey on garbage,. 

But, soft ! methinks I scent the morning air \ 

Brief let me be. Sleeping within my orchard, 

My custom always in the afternoon, 

Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 

With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial, 

And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous distilment ; whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man, 

'Fhat swift as quicksilver it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body, 

And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 

'Fhe thin and wholesome blood: so did it mine; 
And a most instant tetter bark’d about, 
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Most lazar-like, Avith vile and loathsome cnist 
All my smooth body. 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother's hand 
Of life, of crown, of queen, at once dispatch’d : 

Cut olf even in the blossoms of my sin, 

Unhousel’d, disappointed, unaneled; 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head: 

O, horrible ! O, horrible ! most horrible I 
If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not; 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damned incest. 

But, howsoever thou pursuest this act, 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught : leave her to heaven, 

And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge, ' 

To prick and sting her. Fare thee well at once ! 

The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 

And gins to pale his uneffectual fire : ’ ^ 

Adieu, adieu, adieu ! remember me. Exit 

‘Hamlet, O all you host of heaven ! O earth j what else > 
And shall I couple hell? O, fie! Hold, hold my heart; 
And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 

But bear me stiffly up. Remember thee ! 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe. Remein her thee ! 

Yea, from the table of my memory 
ril wipe away all trivial fond records 
All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 

That youth and observation copied there; 

And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Withm the book and volume of my brain, 

Unmix'd with baser matter : yes, by heaven ! 
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O most pernicious woman ! 

0 ,vi|llain, villain, smiling, damned villain ! 

My tables, — meet it is I set it down. 

That one may smile, and smile,. and be a villain; 

At least I'm sure it may be so in Denmark : [ Writing. 
So, uncle, there you are. Now to my word; no 

It is, “ Adieu, adieu ! remember me : " 

1 have swom't. 

\ C Within'X My lord, my lord ! 

Mar.) *' 

Marcellus. Lord Hamlet ! 

Horatio. Heaven secure him I 

Hamlet. So be it ! 

Horatio. Illo, ho, ho, my lord 1 ”5 

Hamlet. Hillo, ho, ho, boy ! come, bird, come. 


Enter Horatio and Marcellus. 


Mar. How is’t, my noble lord? 

Horatio. What news, my lord? 

Hamlet. O, wonderful I 

Horatio. Good my lord, tell it. 

Hamlet. No; you’ll reveal it. ”9 

Horatio. Not I, my lord, by heaven. 

Marcellus. I. “X 

Hamlet. How say you, then ; would heart of man once 

think it? 

But you'll be secret? 

Horatio, Marcellus. Ay, by heaven, my lord. 

Hamlet. There’s ne’er a villain dwelling in all Denmark 

But he's an arrant knave. 

Hor. There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the grave 
To tell us this. 

Hamlet. Why, right! you are i' the right; 
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And so, without more circumstance at all, 

I hold it fit that we shake hands and part : 

You, as your business and desire shall point you 
For every man hath business and desire, 

Such as it is; and for mine own poor part, 

Look you, III go pray. 

These are but tvild and whirling words, my lord. 
Hamlet, Vm sorry they offend you, heartily 
Yes, faith, heartily, 

Horatio. There’s no offence, my lord. i-y. 

Hamlet Yes, by Saint Patrick, but there is, Horatio 
And much ofTence too. Touching this vision here. 

It IS an honest ghost, that let me tell you : 
tor your desire to -know what is between us, 

O’ermaster-t as you may. And now, good friends, 140 
As you are friends, scholars and soldiers, 

Give me one poor request. 

Horatio. What is’t, my lord? we mil. 

I^m. Never make known what you have seen to-night 
Hor., Mar. My lord, we mil not. 

. Nay, but swear’t. 

Horatio. _ ^ , 

My lord, not I. 

A^rcdlus. Nor I, my lord, in faith. .,6 

Ham. Upon my sword. 

Hamlet Indeed, upon my sword, indeed. 

Ghost. [Beneatli] Swear. 

Hamlet. Ah, ha, boy ! sa/st thou so ? art thou there 

true-penny?- ’ 

Come on,_you hear this fellow in the cellarage,— 

Consent to swear. ° 

Horatw. Propose the oath, my lord. 
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Hamlet Never to speak of this that you have seen, 
Swear by my sword. 

Ghost \Beneat}i\ Swear. ^5S 

Hamlet Hie et ubique ? then well shift our ground. 

Come hither, gentlemen, 

And lay your hands again upon my sword : 

Never to speak of this that you have heard, 

Swear by my sword. 

Ghost. \Beneatl{\ Swear. 

Ham. Well said, old mole! canst work i' the earth so fast? 
A worthy pioner ! Once more remove, good friends. 
Horatio. O day and night, but this is wondrous strange ! 
Hamlet And therefore as a stranger give it welcome. 
There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 166 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

But come ; 

Here, as before, never, so help you mercy, 

How strange or odd soe’er I bear myself, — 

As I, perchance, hereafter shall think meet 
To pjut an antic disposition on, — 

That you, at such times seeing me, never shall. 

With arms encumbered thus, or this head-shake, 

Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase, 

As “Well, well, we know,” or “We could, an if we would,” 
Or “ If we list to speak,’* or “ There be, an if they might,’ 
Or such ambiguous giving out, to note 
That you know aught of me : this not to do, 

So grace and mercy at your most need help you, 180 

Swear. 

Ghost \Beneat}i\ Swear. 

Hamlet, Rest, rest, perturbed spirit ! \They swear\ So, 

gentlemen. 

With all my love I do commend me to you: 
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And what_ so_ poor a man as Hamlet is 
May do to express his love and friending to you, 

God wlUng, shall not lack. Let us go in together; 

^nd still your fingers on your lips, I pray, 
hetii^ ^s out of ipint ; O cp*sed spite,-, 
nat ever. 1 was bom to set 'iV rightly 190 

-lees^gd together./ \Exeunt. 
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Scene 1. A room in Polonius house. 

Enter PoLONius and Reynaldo. 

Pol. Give him this money and these notes, Reynaldo. 
Reynaldo. I will, my lord. 

^^ol. You shall do marvellous wisely, good Reynaldo, 
Before you visit him, to make inquiry 
Of his behaviour. 

Reymaldo. My lord, 1 did intend it. 5 

Pol. Marry, well said; very well said. Look you, sir, 
Inquire me first what Danskers are in Paris ; 

And how, and who, what means, and where they keep. 
What cdhipany, at what expense; and finding, 

By this encompassment and drift of question, 

That they do know my son, come you more nearer 
Than your particular demands will touch it : 

Take you, as 'twere, some distant knowledge of him ; 

As thus, “ I know his father and his friends, 

And in part him;” do you mark this, Reynaldo? 15 
Reynaldo. Ay, very well, my lord. 

Pol. “ And in part him ; but,” you may say, “ not well : 
But, ift be he I mean, he's very wild; 

Addicted so and so;” and there put on him 
What forgeries you please; marry, none so rank 
As may dishonour him ; take heed of that ; 

But, sir, such wanton, wild and usual slips 
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As are companions noted and most known 
To youth and liberty. 

Reynal^. As gaming, my lord. 24 

Polomus. Ay, or drinking, fencing, swearing, quarrelling : 
You may go so far; but breathe his faults so quaintly, 
inat they may seem the taints of liberty, 

The flash and outbreak of a fiery mind, 

A savageness in unreclaimed blood, 

Of general assault. 

ReyHaldo, But, my good lord, — 

Polomus. Wherefore should you do this? 

Reynaldo, 

I would know that. 

Polonius. Marry, sir, here’s my drift ; 

And I beUeve it is a fetch of warrant : 

You laying these slight sullies on my son, 

^ ’hvere a thing a little soil’d i’ the working 
Mark you, 

Your party in converse, him you would sound, 

Having ever seen in the prenominate crimes 
Ihe youth you breathe of guilty, be assured 
He closes with you in this consequence • 

‘‘Good sir,” or so, or “friend,” or “gentleman 
According to the phrase or the addijipji. 

Of man and country, 

Ronaldo. Very good, my lord. 

'’e this,- 

was I about to say? By the mass. . 

About to say something: where did I leave? 

R^yy^ldo. At “closes in the consequence,’ 

At friend or so,” and “gentleman.” 

polonius. At “closes in the consequence,” ay, marry; 
He closes with you thus; “I know the gentleman; 50 
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I saw him yesterday, or toother day, 

Or then, or then ; with such, or such ; and, as you say. 
There was he gaming, there overtook in^s rouse. 

There falling out at tennis : ” or perchance, 

“ I saw him enter such a house of sale.^ 55 

See you now; ^ ^0^ 

Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth: 

And thus do we of wisdom and of reach 
With windlasses and with assays of bias, 

By indirections find directions out : 

So by my former lecture and advice 
Shall you my son. You have me, have you not? 

I^ejy. My lord, I have. 


60 


Polonius. 
Reynaldo. 
Polonius. 
Reynaldo. 
Polonius. 
Reynaldo. 

Pol. Farewell ! 


God be wi’ you ! fare you well. 
Good my lord ! 

Observe his inclination in yourself 5S 

I shall, my lord- 
And let him ply his music. 

Well, my lord. 
\Exil Reytialdo. 


Enter Ophelia. ' 

How now, Ophelia ! what's the matter ? 
Oph. O, my lord, my lord, I have been so affrighted ! 


Polonius. With what, i’ the name of God? 
Ophelia. My lord, as I was sewing in my closet. 
Lord Hamlet, — with his doublet all unbraced, 

No hat upon his head, his stockings foul'd, 
Ungarter'd and down-gyved to his ancle; 

Pale as his shirt, his knees knocking each other; 
And with a look so piteous in purport 
As if he had been loosed out of hell 
To speak of horrors, — he comes before me. 
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Polonim. Mad for thy love? 

Ophelia. lord, I do not know; 

But, truly, I do fear it. 

Polonius, What said he? &> 

OpMia, He took me by the wrist and held me hard ; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm ; 

And, Avith his other hand thus o^er his brow, 

He falls to such perusal of my face 
)As he would draw it. Long stay’d he so; 

At last, a little shaking of mine arm 
And thrice his head thus waving up and down, 

He raised a sigh so piteous and profound, 

As it did seem to shatter all his bulk 
And end his being : that done, he lets me go : 

And, with his head over his shoulder turn’d, 

He seem’d to find his way without his eyes; 

For out o’ doors he went without their help,' 

And, to the last, bended their light on me. 

Palonius. Come, go with me : I wiU go seek the king. 95 
1 his is the nf Ini u ' * - 

Whose violent pFS^^ fordoes itself, 

And leads the will to desperate undertakings. 

As oft as any passion under heaven 
That does afflict our natures. I am sorry. 

What, have you given him any hard words of late ? 

T command, 

i did repel his letters, and denied 

His access to me. 

Polonius. Th^t_hath . made him mad. 

1 am sorry that with better heed and judgment .05 

? had not quoted him : I fear’d he did but trifle, 

And meant to wreck thee ; but, beshrew my jealousy ! 

It seems it is as proper to our age P 
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To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions, 

As it is common for the younger sort 
To lack discretion. Come, go we to the king: 

This must be known ; which, being kept close, might move 
More grief to hide than hate to utter love. 

Come. [Exeuni. 


Scene II. A room hi ‘the castle.^ 

E,nier King, Queen, Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, and 

Attendants. 

^ King. Welcome, dear Rosencrantz and Guildenstern ! 
Moreover that we much did long to see you, 

The need we have to use you did provoke 
Our hasty sending. Something have you heard 
Of Hamlet's transformation ; so I call it, 5 

Sith nor the exterior nor the inward man * 

Resembles that it was. What it should be, 

More than his father's death, that thus hath put him 
So much from the understanding of himself, ^ 

I cannot dream of: I entreat you both, 

That, being of so young days brought up with him, 

And sith so neighbour’d to his youth and humour, 

That you vouchsafe your rest here in our court 
Some little time: so by your companies 
To draw him on to pleasures, and to gather, *5 

So much as from occasion you may glean, 

Whether aught, to us unknown, afflicts him thus, 

That, open’d, lies within our remedy. 

Queen. Good gentlemen, he hath much talk’d of you; 

.\nd sure I am two men there are not living ■ 20 
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To, whom he more adheres. If it will please you 
To show us so much gentry and good will 
As to expend your time with us awhile, 

For the supply and profit of our hope, ’ 

^ Your visitation shall receive such thanks 
■lAs fits a king’s remembrance. 

your majesties 

by the sovereign power you have of us, 

^ Put youn dread pleasures more into command 
Than to entreaty. 

Guildenstem. But we both obey, 
i^nd here give up ourselves, in the full bent 
To lay our service freely at your feet, 

To be commanded. 

Thanks, Rosencrantz and gentle Guildenstem. 

I A Guildenstem and gentle Rosencrantz: 

[And i beseech you instantly to visit 

Mj^JojLjmwhrrfiailgea son. Go, some of you, “ 

And bnng th'ese gentlemen where Hamlet is ’ « 

PI Pr-'^ctices 

Pleasant and helpful to him ! 

Ay, amen ! 

Rosencrantz, Guildenstem, and some Attendants. 


30 


Enter Polonius. 

Pol. The ambassadors from Norway, my good lord, 

Are joyfully return’d. 

King. Thw still hast been the father of good news. 

I ^ y°“- "’y g°°d liege, 

I hold my duty, as I hold my soul. 

Both to my God and to my gracious king; 

And I do think, or else this brain of mine 
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Hunts not the trail of policy so sure 
As it hath used to do, that I have found 
The very cause of Hamlet’s lunacy. 

King. O, speak of that; that do I long to hear. 50 
Polonius. Give first admittance to the ambassadors; 
My news shall be the fruit to that great feast. 

King, Thyself do grace to them, and bring them in. 

\Exit Polonius. 

He tells me, my dear Gertrude, he hath found 
The head and source of all your son’s distemper. 55 

i' Queen. I doubt it is no other but the main; 

I His father’s death, and our o’erhasty marriage. 

King. Well, we shall sift him. 

Re-enier Polonius, tvith Voltimand afid Cornelius. 

Welcome, my good friends 1 

Say, Voltimand, what from our brother Norway? 

Voltimand. Most fair return of greetings and desires. 60 
Upon our first, he sent out to suppress 
His nephew’s levies ; which to him appear d * 

To be a preparation ’gainst the Polack; 

But, better look’d into, he truly found 

It was against your highness : whereat grieved, 65 

That so his sickness, age and impotence, 

Was falsely borne in hand, sends out arrests 
On Fortinbras ; which he, in brief, obeys ; 

Receives rebuke from Norway, and in fine 

Makes vow before his uncle never more 7 ° 

To give the assay of arms against your majesty. 

Whereon old Norway, overcome with joy, 

Gives him three thousand crowns in annual fee, 

And his commission to employ those soldiers, 
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So levied as before, against the Polack: 

With an entreaty, herein further shown, [Gives a paper. 
That it might please you to give quiet pass 
Through your dominions for this enterprise, 

On such regards of safety and allowance 
As therein are set down. , 

It likes us well; $0 

And at our more consider’d time we’ll read, 

Answer, and think upon this business. 

Meantime we thank you for your well-took labour : 

Go to your rest ; at night we’ll feast together : 

Most welcome home ! [Exeuni Volthnand and Cornelius, 
Polomus. This business is well ended. 85 

My liege, and madam, to expostulate 
What majesty should be, what duty is, 

Why day is day, night night, and time is time, 

Were nothing but to waste night, day and time. 

Thwfore, since breyjtyjs .the soul of wt, 90 

limbs and outward flourishes, 

• -Iljwll T)e brief : your noble son is mad: 

Mad (^11 I it; for, to define true madness, 

What is’t but to be nothing else but mad? 

But let that go. 

Queen. More matter, with less art. 95 

Polomus. Madam, I swear I use no art at all. 

That he is mad, ’tis true ; ’tis true ’tis pity, 

And pity ’tis ’tis true : a foolish figure ; 

But farewell it, for I will use no art. 

^^d let us grant him, then ; and now remains / icx) 
That__w^nd out the cause of this effect. 

Or rather say 7 the cause of this defect, ! 

For this effect defective comes by cause : 

Thus it remains, and the remainder thus. 

V. H. 
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Perpend. 105 

I have a daughter, — have whilst she is mine, — 

Who, in her duty and obedience, mark. 

Hath given me this : now gather, and surmise. \Iieads. 

“To the celestial and my soul’s idol, the most beautified 
Ophelia,” — no 

That’s an ill phrase, a vile phrase ; “ beautified ” is a vile 
phrase : but you shall hear. Thus : \Read$. 

“ In her excellent white bosom, these,” &c. — 

Queen, Came this from Hamlet to her? 

Polonius, Good madam, stay awhile ; I will be faithful. 

\Reads, 


“Doubt thou the stars are fire; 116 

Doubt that the sun doth move; 

Doubt truth to be a liar; 

But never doubt I love. 

“O dear Ophelia, I am ill at these numbers; I have 
not art to reckon my groans ; but that I love thee best, 
O most best, believe it Adieu. 

“Thine evermore, most dear lady, whilst this 
machine is to him, Hamlet.” 

This, in obedience, hath my daughter shown me : 125 

And more above, hath his solicitings, 

As they fell out by time, by means and place. 

All given to mine ear. 

Kmg. But how hath she 

Received his love? 

Polonius. What do you think of me? 

King. As of a man faithful and honourable. 130 

Pol. I would fain prove so. But what might you think, 
Wien I had seen this- hot love on the wing, — 

As I perceived it, I must tell you that, 

Before my daughter told me, — what might you. 
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Or my dear majesty your queen here, think, 

If I had play’d the desk or table-book. 

Or given my heart a winking, mute and dumb. 

Or look’d upon this love with idle sight; 

What might you think ? No, I went round to work, 
And my young mistress thus I did bespeak : 

“I^rd Hamlet is a prince, out of thy star; 

This must not be:” and then I prescripts gave 
That she should lock herself from his resort. 

Admit no messengers, receive no tokens. 

Which done, she took the fruits of my advice ; 

And he, repulsed,— a short tale to make,— 

Fell into a sadness, then into a fast. 

Thence to a watch, thence into a w’eakness, 

Thence to a lightness, and by this declension 
Into the madness wherein now he raves. 

And all we mourn for. 

Do you think ’tis this? 

Quern. It may be, very likely. 

/’o/. Hath there been such a time— I’d fain know that- 
1 hat I have positively said ‘‘ T'is so ” 

When it proved otherwise? 

Not that I know. 155 

Pohnius. {Pointing to his head and shouider] Take this 

from this, if this be otherwise : 

If circumstances lead me, I will find 

Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the centre. 

How may we try it further? 

Pol. You know, sometimes he walks four hours together 
Here in the lobby. _ 

So he does, indeed. , 6 , 

Pol At such a time I’U loose my daughter to him : 
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Be you and I behind an arras then; 

Mark the encounter : if he love her not, 

And be not from his reason falFn thereon, 165 

Let me be no assistant for a. state, 

But keep a farm and carters. 

King. We will try it. 

Queen. But, look, where sadly the poor wretch comes 

reading. 

Poionius. Away, I do beseech you, both away : 

1^11 board him presently. 

^Kxeunt King, Queen^ and Attendants. 


Enter Hamlet, reading. 

O, give me leave. 170 

How does my good Lord Hamlet? 

Hanilet. Well, God-a-mercy. 

Poionius. Do you know me, my lord? 

Hamlet. Excellent well ; yo^are a fishmonger. 

Poionius. Not I, my lord. >75 

Hamlet. Then I would you were so honest a man. 

Poionius. Honest, my lord ! 

Hamlet. Ay, sir ; to be honest, as this world goes, is to 
be one man picked out of ten thousand, 

Poionius. That’s very true, my lord. 

Hamlet. For if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, 
being a good kissing carrion, — Have you a daughter? 

Poionius. I have, my lord. 

Hamlet. Let her not walk i’ the sun : friend, look to’t. 

Poionius. \Aside\ How say you by that? Still harping 
on my daughter: yet he knew me not at first; he said I 
was a fishmonger : he is far gone, far gone : and truly in 
my youth I suffered much extremity for love; very near 
this. I’ll speak to him again. — What do you read, my lord? 
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190 


Hamlet, Words, words, words. 

Polomus. What is tlie matter, my lord? 

Hatnlei, Between who? 

that nlH * Sir : for the satirical rogue says here, 

hat old men have gray beards ; that their faces are wrinkled, 

tk ll'"',,* "k".'"'"' “ “• wi* most 

potently beheve. yet I hold it not honesty to have it thus 
set down; for you yourself, sir, should be old as I am, if 
hke a crab, you could go backward 

yet there": 

sianuei. Into my grave? 

Polomus. Indeed, that is out o’ the air t-t 

pregnant sometimes his replies are i a h:, ’* \Asuk\ How 
madness h.><= ‘I ^ happiness that often 

madness hits on, which reason and sanity could not sn 

prosperously be delivered of. I will leave^him and snd 

»y W “■ ' ""““y 

ffamlet. You cannot, sir, take from me any thing t7t 

I w:ll more willingly part ,vithal : except my SI mv 

life, except my life. ^ ’ except my 

Polomus. Fare you well, my lord. 

Hamlet. These tedious old fools ! 

Enter Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 

Eoloniu^ You go to seek the Lord Hamlet ; there he is, 

S/l / >'0“. sir I {Exit PoLius 

Guildenstern. My honoured lord I 
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Rose?icraniz. My most dear lord ! 220 

Hamlet. My excellent good friends ! How dost thou, 
Guildenstern ? Ah, Rosencrantz ! Good lads, how do ye 
both ? 

Rosencrantz. As the indifferent children of the earth. 
Guildenstern. Happy, in that we are not overhappy ; 
On Fortune’s cap we are not the very button. ! 226 

Hamlet. Nor the soles of her shoe? 

Rosencrantz. Neither, my lord. 

Hamlet. Then you live in the middle of her favours. 
What’s the news ? 230 

Ros. None, my lord, but that the world’s grown honest. 
Hatnlet. Then is doomsday near : but your news is not 
true. Let me question more in particular : what have you, 
my good friends, deserved at the hands of Fortune, that she 
sends you to prison hither? 235 

Guildenstern. Prison, my lord ! 

Hafnlet. Denmark’s a prison. 

Rosencrantz, Then is the world one. 

Ha 7 n. A goodly*t)ne ; in which there are many confines, 
wards and dungeons, Denmark being one o’ the worst 240 

RoseJicrantz. We thinTc not so^ my lord. 

Hamlet. Why, then, ’tis none to you : for there is 
nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it so : to 
me it is a prison. 

Rosencra?itz. \\'hy, then, your ambition makes it one; 
’tis too narrow for your mind. 246 

Haffilet. O God, I could be bounded in a nut-shell, and 
count myself a king of infinite space, were it not that I have 
bad dreams. 

Guil. Which dreams, indeed, are ambition ; for the very 
substance of the ambitious is merely the shadow of a dream. 
HatnUt, A dream itself is but a shadow. 25^ 
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Rosencrantz. Truly, and I hold ambition of so airy and 
light a quality, that it is but a shado^v's shadow. 

Hamlet, Then are our beggars bodies, and our monarchs 
and outstretched heroes the beggars’ shadows. Shall we to 
the court? for, by my fay, I cannot reason. 257 

Rosencrantz^ Guildenstern, We’ll wait upon you. 

Hamlet No such matter : I will not sort you with the 
rest of my servants ; for, to speak to you like an honest 
man, I am most dreadfully attended. But, in the beaten 
way of friendship, what make you at Elsinore? 262 

Rosencrantz. To visit you, my lord ; no other occasion. 
Hamlet. Beggar that I am, I am even poor in thanks ; , 
but I thank you: and sure, dear friends, my thanks are too' 
dear a halfpenny. Were you not sent for ? Is it your own 
inclining? Is it a free visitation? Come, deal justly with 
me : come, come j nay, speak. 268 

Guildenstem. What should we say, my lord? 

Hamlet Why, any thing, but to the purpose. You were 
sent for; and there is a kind of confession in your looks, 
which your modesties have not craft enough to colour : I 
know the good king and queen have sent for you, 

Rosencrantz. To what end, my lord? 274 

Hamlet That you must teach me. But let me conjure 
you, by the rights of our fellowship, by the consonancy of 
our youth, by the obligation of our ever-preserved love, and 
by what more dear a better proposer could charge you 
withal, be even and direct with me, whether you were sent 
for, or no ? 280 

Rosencrantz. \Aside to Guildenstem] What say you ? 
Hamlet. \Aside] Nay, then, I have an eye of you. — If 
you love me, hold not off, 

Guildenstem. My lord, we were sent for. 284 

Hamlet I will tell you why ; so shall my anticipation 
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prevent your discovery, and your secrecy to the king and 
queen moult no feather. I have of late — but wherefore I 
know not — lost all my mirth, forgone all custom of exer- 
cises ; and indeed it goes so heavily with my disposition, 
that this goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile pro- 
montory ; this most excellent canopy, the air, look you, 
this brave overhanging firmament, this majestical roof fretted 
with golden fire, why, it appears no other thing to me than ^ 
a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours. X Vhat a pie£e , 
of work is man ! how noble in reason ! how infinite in 
faculties, lug, foroi. and moving how express and admirable ! 
in action how like an angel ! in apprehension how like a 
god! the beauty of the world! t he par agon of animals 1 
AnH 'yet, to me, what is this quintessence of^ust? man \ 
delights not me ; no, nor woman neither, though by your 

smiling you seem to say so. 3°^ 

J^os. My lord, there was no such stuff in my thoughts. 
Ha^nlet, Why did you laugh, then, when I said “man 
delights not me”? 

Rosencrantz. To think, my lord, if you delight not in 
man, what lenten entertainment the players shall receive 
from you : we coted them on the way ; and hither are they 

coming, to offer you service. 

Hamkt, He that plays the king shall be welcome; his 
majesty shall have tribute of me; the adventurous knight 
shall use his foil and target; the lover shall not sigh gra^s;r^ 
the humorous man shall end his part in peace ; the clown 
shall make those laugh whose lungs are tickle o’ the sere ; 
and the lady shall say her mind freely, or the blank verse 

shall halt for^t What players are they? 3^5 

RoscTicrantz. Even those you were wont to take such 

delight in, the tragedians of the city. 
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How chances it they travel? their residence, 
both in reputation and profit, was better both ways 

Roscncraniz. I think their inhibition comes by the means 
of the late innovation. 

321 

Hamlet. Do they hold the same estimation they did 

when I was in the city ? are they so followed ? 

Rosencrantz. No, indeed, are they not. 

Hamlet. How comes it? do they grow rusty? 325 

Rosencrantz. Nay, their endeavour keeps in the wonted 

pace: but there is, sir, an eyrie of children, little^eyases 

that cry out on the top of question, and are most tyran- 

mcaUy clapped forit : these are now the fashion, and so 

berattle the common stages,-so they call them, -that 

many weanng rapiers are afraid of goose-quills, and dare 
scarce come thither. i 

What, are they children? who maintains ’em? 
how are they es^coted? Will they pursue the quality no 

^ ^ say aftenvards, if 

they should grow themselves to common players —as it is 

most like, if their means are no better, -Veir ;riters do 

' and The both sidesT 

there ” T" ^ ‘bem to controversy : 

he Doira’nJth^ T argument, unless 

the poet and the player went to cuffs in the question. . 

Hamlet. Is’t possible? 

‘browing about of brains. 
Hamlet. Do the boys cany it away ? 

nLtr ""d his load too. 

Defr f ^ king of 

mr^tW r r, ‘ bi-" while 

y father lived, give twenty, forty, fifty, an hundred ducats 
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a-piece for his picture in little. *Sblood, there is something 
in this more than natural, if philosophy could find it out 

\_Flou?ish of trnimpets within. 
Guildenstern. There are the players. 353 

Hamlet. Gentlemen, you are welcome to Elsinore Your 
hands, come then : the appurtenance of welcome is fashion 
and ceremony : let me comply with you in this garb, lest 
my extent to the players, which, I tell you, must show fairly 
outward, should more appear like entertainment than yours. 
You are welcome : but my uncle-father and aunt-mother are 

deceived. ’ ”3^ 

Guildenstern. In what, my dear lord? 

Hamlet. I am but mad north-north-west : when the 

rom a handsaw. 


TTcriow 



Enter Polonius. 


Folonius. Well be with you, gentlemen 1 3^4 

Hamlet. Hark you, Guildenstern ; and you too ; at each 
ear a hearer : that great baby you see there is not yet out of 
his swaddling-clouts. 

Eosencrantz. Happily he’s the second time come to 
them y for they say an old man is twice a child. 3^ 
Hamlet, I will prophesy he comes to tell me of the 
players ; mark it. You say right, sir : o’ Monday morning ; 
’twas so indeed. 

Polonius. My lord, I have news to tell you. 

Hamlet, My lord, I have news to tell you. When 
Roscius was an actor in Rome, — 375 

Polonius. The actors are come hither, my lord. 
Hamlet. Buz, buz I 
Polonius. Upoi^niy honour,^-, - 
Hamlet. Then came each actor ori^his assj — 
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^ so^ ^ -'' Iiamlet. 


KvK^ 


^"' aVA r ■ aiaitixjcjx. 5^ 

^ The best actors in the world, either for tragedy, 

comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pas- 
toral, tragical-historical, tragical-comical-historical-pastoral, 
scen e ind ividable, or poem uidimited: S enec a cannot be 
^,Y(Joo heavy, nor Plautus too light. For the law of writ and 
' the liberty, these are the only men, 385 

.>• Hamlet. ^ O Jephthah, judge of Israel, what a treasure 
^adst tho^J 

Polonitis. * What treasure had he, my lord? 

Hamlet. Why, 

“One fair daughter, and no more, 390 

The which he loved passing well” 

Polonius.^ [Aside'] Still on my daughter. 

Hamlet. Am I not i’ the right, old Jephthah? 
Polonius. If you call me Jephthah, my lord, I have a 
daughter that I love passing well. 395 

Hamlet. Nay, that follows not. 

Polonius. What follows, then, my lord? 

Hamlet. Why, 

“ As by lot, God wot,” 

and then, you know, 400 

“ It came to pass, as most like it was,” — 
the first row of the pious chanson will show you more ; for 
look, where my abridgment comes. 


I 


Enter four or five Players. 


You are welcome, masters j welcome, all; I am glad to see 
thee well. Welcome, good friends. O, my old friend ! thy 
face is v^lagced since I saw thee last; comest thou to beard 
me in Denmark ? What, my young lady and mistress ; 
by’r lady, your ladyship is nearer to heaven than when I 
saw you last by the altitude of a chopine. Pray God, your 
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52 

voice, like a piece of uncurrent gold, be not cracked within 
the ring. Masters, you are all welcome. Well e’en to’t 
like French falconers, fly at any thing we see : we’ll have 
a speech straight: come, give us a taste of your quality: 

come, a passionate speech. , . 

Firs^ Player, What speech, my lord? 4i5 

Hamlet. I heard thee speak me a speech once, but it ^ 
was never acted; or, if it was, not above once; for the 
play, I remember, pleased not the million ; twas caviare to 
the general ; but it was— as I received it, and others, whose 
judgments in such matters cried in the top of mine an 
excellent play, well digested in the scenes, set down with 
as much modesty as cunning. I remember, one said there 
were no sallets in the lines to make the matt^ savoury, 
nor no matter in the phrase that might indict the author of 
affection ; but called it an honest method, as wholesome as 
sweet, and by very much more handsome than fine. One 
speech in it I chiefly loved: ’twas Eneas’ tale to Dido; 
and thereabout of it especially where he speaks of Priam s 
slaughter: if it live in your memory, begin at this line: let 

me see, let me see; 

‘*The rugged Pyrrhus, like the Hyrcanian beast, 

»ris not so;— it begins with Pyrrhus; 

“The rugged Pyrrhus, he whose sable arms, 

Black as his purpose, did the night resemble 
When he lay couched in the ominous horse, 435 
Hath now this dread and black complexion smear’d 
With heraldry more dismal ; head to foot 
Now is he total gules; horridly trick’d 
With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, sons, 
Baked and impasted with the parching streets, 440 
That lend a tyrannous and damned light 
To their lord’s murder : roasted in wrath and fire. 
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And thus o’er-sized with coagulate gore, 

With eyes like carbuncles, the hellish Pyrrhus 
Old grandsire Priam seeks,^' — 445 

So, proceed you. 

Polomus. ^Fore God, my lord, well spoken, with good 
accent and good discretion. 

First Player, “Anon he finds him 

Striking too short at Greeks ; his antique sword, 450 
Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, 

Repugnant to command : unequal match’d, 

Pyrrhus at Priam drives ; in rage strikes wide ; 

But with the whiff and vnnd of his fell sword 
The unnerved father falls. Then senseless Iliiftn, 
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Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top 
Stoops to his base, and with a hideous crash 
Takes prisoner Pyrrhus' ear: for, lo ! his sword, 
Which was declining on the milky head 
Of reverend Priam, seem'd i' the air to stick : 

So, as a painted tyrant, Pyrrhus stood. 

And, like a neutral to his will and matter. 

Did nothing. 

But, as we often see, against some storm, 

A silence in the heavens, the rack stand still, 

The bold winds speechless, and the orb below 
As hush as death, anon the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region ; so, after Pyrrhus' pause, 
Aroused vengeance sets him new a-work; 

And never did the Cyclops' hammers fall 
On Mars's armour, forg'd for proof eterne, 

With less remorse than Pyrrhus' bleeding sword 
Now falls on Priam. Out, Fortune ! All you gods 
In general synod, take away her power; 

Break aU the spokes and felUes from her wheel, 475 
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And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven, 
As low as to the fiends ! ” 

Polonius. This is too long. 

Hamlet. It shall to the barber’s, with your beard. 

Prithee, say on: he’s for aijig or a tale, or he sleeps: say 

on ; come to Hecuba. 48 * 

First Player. “But who, O, who had seen the mobled 


queen — ” 

Hamlet. “The mobled queen”? 

Polonius. That’s good; “mobled queen” is good. 
First Player. “ Rim barefoot up and down, threatening 

the flames 4^5 


With bisson rheum ; a clout upon that head 
Where late the diadem stood, and for a robe. 

About her lank and all o’er-teemed loins, 

A blanket, in the alarm of fear caught up ; 4^9 

Who this had seen, ^vith tongue in venom steep d, 
’Gainst Fortune’s state would treason have pronounced. 
But if the gods themselves did see her then. 

When she saw Pyrrhus make malicious sport 
In mincing with his sword her husband’s limbs. 

The instant burst of clamour that she made — 495 

Unless things mortal move them not at all 
Would have made milch the burning eyes of heaven, 

And passion in the gods.” 

Polonius. Look, whether he has not turned his colour, 

. ,-^and has tears in’s eyes. Pray you, no more. 5oo 

Ha?nlei. ’Tis well; I’ll have thee speak out the rest 
soon. Good my lord, will you see the players well be- 
stowed? Do you hear, let them be well used; for they are 
the abstract and brief chronicles of the time : after your 
death you were better have a bad epitaph than their 

report while you live, 
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PoL My lord, I will use them according to their desert 
Hamlet God*s bodykins, man, much ^tter; use every 
man afler his desert, and who should scape whipping ? 
Use them after your own honour and dignity : the less they 
deserve, the more merit is in your bounty. Take them in. 
Polontus. Come, sirs. 2 

Ham. Follow him, friends : we'll hear a play to-morrow. 
[ExU Polonius with all the Players except the First 
Dost thou hear me, old friend; can you play the Murder 

Gon^go? SIS 

First Player. Ay, my lord 

Hamlet. We 11 ha't to-morrow night You could, for a 
need, study a speech of some dozen or sixteen lines, which 
I would set down and insert m% could you not ? 

First Player. Ay, my lord. 520 

Hamlet Very well. FoUow that lord ; and look you 

mock him not. \Extt First Player'^ My good friends, I'll 
leave you till night : you are welcome to Elsinore. 
Rosencrantz. Good my lord ! 

Ham. Ay, so, God be wi’ ye ! [Exeunt Rosen, ami Guil] 

Now I a m alone. 

O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I ! 

Is it not monstrous, that this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own conce^ 

That from her working all his visage wann’d, 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in's aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 

to his conceit? and all for nothing! 

F or H^piba-i 

iW h ^ s Hec w ba , to 

|irhat he.,Bhouki-w»ejxlQcJier? What would he do, 

Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
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That I have? He would drown the stage with tears. 
And cleave the general ear with horrid speech, 

Make mad the guilty and appal the free, 

Confound the ignorant, and amaze indeed 
The very faculties of eyes and ears. 

A and mud dy-mettled rascal, peak, / 

I Ti ke John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 

IT say nothing ;. .DO, not for a king, 
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Upon whose property and most dear life 
A damned defeat was made. Am I a coward? 

Who calls me villain ? breaks my pate across ? 

Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face? 

Tweaks me by the nose? gives me the lie i* the throat, 
As deep as to the lungs? who does me this, ha? 
*Swounds, I should take it : for it cannot be 
But I am pigeon-liver'd, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter, or ere this 
I should have fatted all the region kites 
With this slave's offal : bloody, bloody villain 1 
Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain I 
O, vengeance ! 

Why, what an ass am I ! This is most brave, 

That I, the son of a dear father murder'd, 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 

Must, like a shrew, unpack my heart with words, 

And fall a-cursing, like a very drab, 

A scullion ! 

Fie upon’t I foh ! About, my brain ! 

That guilty cre^^H ^^^ sitting at a^lay. 

Have by the very cunning of the_scene 
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They have proclaim'd their ma ^actions ; 
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/For murder, thoupjh it have lio tongue, will speak 
y yith most mira ^ous organ. I’ll have these players 
Play something like the murder of my father 
Before mine uncle : I’ll observe his looks ; 

1 11 tent him to the quick : if he but blench, 

I know my course. The spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil: and the devil hath power 
"'o assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps 
'ut of my weakness and my melancholy, 
s he is very potent with such spirits, 
buses me to damn me: I’ll have grounds 
More relative than this: the play’s the thing 
Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the king. 
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\Exit. 
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Scene I. A room in the castle. 


Enter King, Queen, Polonius, Ophelia, Rosencrantz, 

and Guildenstern. 
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And can you, by no drift of circumstance, 

Get from him why he puts on this confusion, 

Grating so harshly all his days of quiet 
With turbulent and dangerous lunacy? 

Ros, He does confess he feels himself distracted; 

But from what cause he will by no means speak. 

Guil. Nor do we find him forward to be sounded: 
But, with a crafty madness, keeps aloof, 

When we would bring him on to some confession 

Of his true state. 

Queen. Did he receive you well? 

Rosencrantz. Most like a gentleman. 

Guildenstern. But with much forcing of his disposition. 
Roscncf-antz. Niggard of question ; but, of our demands, 

Most free in his reply. 

Queefi. Did you assay him 

To any pastime? 

Rosc7tcra7ttz. Madam, it so fell out, that certain players 
We o’er-raught on the way : of these we told him ; 

And there did seem in him a kind of joy 
To hear of it : they are about the court ; 

And, as I think, they have already order ^ 
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This night to play before him. 

Tis most true : 

And he beseech’d me to entreat your majesties 
To hear and see the matter. 

With all my heart ; and it doth much content me 
To hear him so inclined. 

Good gentlemen, give him a- further edge, 

And drive his purpose on to these delights. 

J^os. We shall, my lord. 

Rosencrantz and GuUdensterfi. 

Sweet Gertrude, leave us too • 
For we have closely sent for Hamlet hither. 

That he, as ’twere by accident, may here 
Affront Ophelia: 

Her father and myself, lawful espials. 

Will so bestow ourselves that, seeing, unseen, 

We may of their encounter frankly judge. 

And gather by him, as he is behaved, 

If’t be the affliction of his love or no 
That thus he suffers for. 

Qu^n, j shall obey you : 

And for your part, Ophelia, I do wish 
That your good beauties be the happy cause 

Of Hamlees wildness : so shall I hope your virtues 
Will bnng him to his wonted way again. 

To both your honours. 

i, r Madam, I wish it may. {Exit Queen. 

Pol. Ophelia, walk you here. Gracious, so please you. 
We will bestow ourselves. {To 0/>Mia] Read on this book; 
That show of such an exercise may colour 4 , 

Your loneliness. We are oft to blame in this,- 

I IS too much proved,— that with devorion’s visage 
And pious action we do sugar o'er 
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The devil himsel£ 

King, \Aside\ O, *tls too true! 

How smart a lash that speech doth give my conscience I 50 
The harlot’s cheek, beautied with plastering art, 

Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it 
Than is my deed to my most painted word: 

O heavy burden ! 

Polonius, I hear him coming: let’s wthdraw, my lord. 

[Kxeunt King and Polonius, 

Enter Hamlet. 

Hamlet, To be, or not to be : that is the question : 56 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them? To die: to sleep; 60 

No more; and by a sleep to say we end 

The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 

That flesh is heir to, ’tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wish’d. To die, to sleep; 

To sleep ! perchance to dream : ay, there’s the rub ; 65 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 

Must give us pause : there’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life; 

^'or who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 70 
j The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 

Vrhe pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

U'he insolence of office and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

When he himself might his quietus make 75 

With a bare bodkin? who would fardels bear. 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life. 
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But that the dread of something after death, 

The undiscover’d country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience ._dpeS-make-cowar<t« of us all - ' 

And thus the native hue of resolution ’ j 

Is sickbed o’er with the pale cast of thought ' 

And enterprises of great pitch and moment ’ 

With this regard their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action. Soft you now ! 

The fair Ophelia ! Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remember’d. 

„ Good my lord, 

How does your honour for this many a day? 

amlet I humbly thank you; well, well, well. 

Tt. ^ j u ^ remembrances of yours, 

that I have longed long to re-deliver; 

I pray you, now receive them. 

Hamlet * t 

, No, not I; 

1 never gave you aught. 

My honour’d lord, youVnow right well you did : 

As made the things more rich : their perfume lost, 
lake these again ; for to the noble mind 

}c gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind, 
there, my lord. 

Hamlet Ha, ha! are you honest? 

My lord? 

Are you fair? 

What means your lordship? 

That if you be honest and fair, your honest' 
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Ophelia. 

Hamlet. 

Ophelia. 

Hamlet 


101 


should admit no discourse to your beauty. 
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Ophelia. Could beauty, my lord, have better commerce 
than with honesty? no 

Hamlet, Ay, truly ; for the power of beauty will sooner 
transform honesty from what it is than the force of honesty 
can translate beauty into his likeness : this was sometime 
a paradox, but now the time gives it proof. I^did -lov e 
you once. 115 

Ophelia, Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 
Hamlet. You should not have believed me ; for virtue 
cannot so inoculate our old stock, but we shall relish of 
it : I loved you not. 

Ophelia. I was the more deceived 120 

Ha7filet. Get thee to a nunnery : why wouldst thou be 
a breeder of sinners? I am myself indifferent honest: 
but yet I could accuse me of such things, that it were 
better my mother had not borne me: I am very proud, 
revengeful, ambitious, Avith more offences at my beck than 
I have thoughts to put them in, imagination to give 
them shape, or time to act them in. What should such 
fellows as I do crawling between earth and heaven? We 
are arrant knaves, all : believe none of us. Go thy ways 

t 

% 

to a nunnery. Where’s your father ?3r *3° 

Ophelia, At home, my lord. 

Hamlet, Let the doors be shut upon him, that he may 
play the fool no where but in’s own house. Farewell. 
Ophelia. O, help him, you sweet heavens 1 i34 

Hafnlet, If thou dost marry. I’ll give thee 'this plague 
for thy dowry : be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 
thou shalt not escape calumny. Get thee to a nunnery, 
go: farewell. Or, if thou wilt needs marry, marry a fool: 
for \vise men know well enough what iinon^ters you make 
of them. To a nunnery, go ; and quickly too, Farewell- 
Ophelia. O heavenly powers, restore him I *4* 


V 




r \ ‘ 
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- HanUet \ have heard of your paintings too, wellV!- 
enough; Gk)d has given you one face, and you make'^’K 
yourselves another: you jig, you amble, and you lisp, 
and nickname God’s creatures, and make your wanton- 1 
ness your ignorance. Go to, I’ll no more on’t ; it hath 
^ade me mad. I say, we wir^have no more mamages : 
those that are niarried^eadyv..all . but onershall live if 
, , shall keep as thej are. To a nunnery, go. XExit. 

, Opkelta. O^what a^^^-^mind is here o’erthrpwn ! 150 
.' courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword; ' 

, ,lhe expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion and the mould' of form. 

The observed of all observers, "quite, quite down! 

And I, of ladies most deject and wretched 
That suck’d the honey of his music vows, ’ 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh ; 

That unmatch’d form and feature of blown youth 
Blasted with ecstasy ; O, woe is me 

To have seen what I have seen, see what I see ! 


"55 


160 


> * 


Re~e7iter King and Polonius. - 

Love ! his affections do not that way tend ; 
JNor what he spake, though it lack’d form a little, 

« Was not hke madness. There’s something in his sor.l, 
jOer which his melancholy sits on brood ; ,65 

And I do doubt the hatch and the disclose 
WUl be some danger: which for to prevent, 

1 have in quick determination 

Thus set it down : he shall with speed to England, 
or the demand of our neglected tribute : ,70 

■Waply, the seas, and countries different, 
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With variable objects, shall expel 

This something-settled matter in his heart ; 

Whereon his brains still beating puts him thus 
From fashion of himself. What think you on’t? 175 
' A Polonius. It shall do well : but yet do I believe 
origin and commencement of his grief 
Sprung from neglected love. How now, Ophelia ! 

Vou need not tell us what Lord Hamlet said; 

We heard it all. My lord, do as you please; 180 

But, if you hold it fit, after the play, 

Let his queen mother all alone entreat him 
To show his grief : let her be round with him ; 

And I’ll be placed, so please you, in the ear 
Of all their conference. If she find him not, 185 

To England send him, or confine him where 
Your wisdom best shall think. 


I King, It shall be so : 

^ Madness in great ones must not unwatch’d go. \Exeunt, 


\ 
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Scene II. A kali in the same. 

Enter Hamlet and several Players. 

Hamlet, Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced^ 
it to you, trippingly on the tongue : but if you nmi^h itf 
as many of your players do, I had as lief the town-crier 
spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with 
your hand, thus, but use all gently : for in the very torrent, 
tempest, and, as I may say, the whirlwind of passion, 
you must acquire and beget a temperance that may give 
it smoothness, O, it offends me to the soul to hear a 
robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, 
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to very rags, to spUt the ears of the groundlings, who, 
for the most part, are capable of nothing but inexplic- 
able dumb-shows and noise : I would have such a fellow 

whipped for o’erdoing Tgrrnaggpt; it out-herods Herod: 
pray you, avoid it. 

First Player. I warrant your honour. 

Hamiet. Be not too tame neither, but let your own 
discretion be your tutor : suit the action to the word, the 
word to the action ; with this special observance, that 
you o erstep not the modesty of nature : for any thing so ' 
overdone is from the purpose of playing, whose end, both 
at the first and now, was and is, to hold, as ’twere, the 
mirror up to nature; to^how virtue hw* own feature' 
scornW own rniage, and tfie very age and body of th^ 
.time his form and pressure. Now, this overdone, or come 
tardy off, though it make the unskilful laugh, cannot but 
make the judicious grieve; the censure of the which one 
must in your allowance o’erweigh a whole theatre of others 
O there be players that I have seen pby, and heard 
others praise, and that highly, not to speak it profanely, 
that, neuher having the accent of Christians nor the 
gait of Chnstian, pagan, nor man, have so strutted and 
bellowed that I have thought some of nature’s journey- 
men., had made men, and not made them well, they 
imitated humanity so abominably. 

First Player. I hope we have reformed that indiffe- 
rently with us, sir. 

Hamlet. O, reform it altogether. And let those th^ 
play your clowns speak no more than is set down for 
them : for there be of them that will themselves laugh to ' 
set on some quantity of barren spectators to laugh too ; 

ugh, m the mean time, some necessary question of 
the play be then to be considered : that’s villanous, and 
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shows a most j)i^u]l . ambition in the fool- that uses it 
Go, make you ready. \Exa4nt Players, 


Enter Polonius, Rosencrantz, a 7 id Guildknstern. 

How now, my lord ! will the king hear this piece of work ? 
Polonius. And the queen too, and that presently. 46 
Hamlet Bid the players make haste. \Exit Polottiu^ 
Will you two help to hasten them? 

RoseiicraJiiz^ Guildensler 7 i. We \vill, my lord. 

\Exeunt Roseficraniz and Guildenstern. 
Hamlet. What, ho, Horatio I 50 

Enter Horatio. 

Horatio. Here, sweet lord, at your service. 

Ha 77 ilet, Horatio, thou art e’en as_ just a man 

As e’er my conversation withal. i. < ^ 

Horatio. O, my dear lord, — 

Ha77ilet Nay, do not think I flatter; 

For what advancement may I hope from thee, 55 

That no revenue hast but thy good spirits, 

To feed and clothe thee? Why should the poor be flatter’d? 
No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 

Where thrift may follow fawning. Dost thou hear? 60 

Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice. 

And could of men distinguish, her election 
Hath seal’d thee for herself : for thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing, 

A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards'' 65 

Hast ta’en with equal thanks : and bless’d are those 
AVhose blood and judgment are so well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
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So 


^ , -- 

Imny 

w Lf^S&r-Something too much of this.— 

There is a play to-night before the king; 

One scene of it comes near the circumstlnce I 
^ch I have told thee of my father’s death :* 

I pnthee, when thou seest that act a-foot, 

■Even with the very comment of thy soul’ 

Observe my uncle : if his occulted guilt 
not itself unkennel in one speech, 
t is a damned ghost that we have seen, 

'md my imaginations are as foul 
■s Vulcan’s stithy. Give him heedful note : 
or I mine eyes will rivet to his face; 

And, after, we will both our judgments join 
In censure of his seeming. 

If he steal aught the whilst this play is playing. 

And scape detecting, I will pay the theft. 

Hamkt. They are coming to the play ; I must be idle : 
taet you a place. 

Damsh marck A flourish. Enter King, Queen, Polonius, 
Ophelia, Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, and others. 

King. How fares our cousin Hamlet ? go 

Hamlet. Excellent, i’ faith ; of the chameleon’s dish : I 

eat the air pmmise^cragjjned : you cannot feed capons so. 

King 1 have nothing ivith this answer, Hamlet ; these 
words are not mine. 

Hamlet. No, nor mine now. \To Eolonius] My lord 
you played once i’ the university, you say ? ^ J 
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Polonius, That did I, my lord; and was accounted a 
good actor. 

HamleL And what did you enact? 

Polonius. I did enact Julius Caesar ; I was killed i’ the 

Capitol ; Brutus killed me. 

Ha?}tlet It was a brute part of him to kill so capital 

a calf there. Be the players ready? 

Rosmcrantz, Ay, my lord ; they stay upon your patience. 

Queen. Come hither, my dear Hamlet, sit by me. 105 
Ha7nlet. No, good mother; here^s metal jiiore attrac- 
tive. 

^Lying down ut Ophelids feet. 
\To the Xing] O, ho I do you mark that? 
Lady, shall I lie in your lap? 

No, my lord. 

I mean, my head upon your lap? 

Ay, my lord... You are merry, my lord. 

Who, I? 

Ay, my lord. 

O God, your only jig-maker. What should 

a man do but be merry? for, look you, how cheerfully 
my mother looks, and my father died within these two 

hours. 

Ophelia. Nay, His twice two months, my lord. 119 
Hajnlet. So long? Nay then, let the devil wear black, 
for I’ll have a suit of sables. O heavens ! die two months 
ago, and not forgotten yet? Then there’s hope a great 
man’s memory may outlive his life half a year : but, b/r 
lady, he must build churches, then ; or else shall he suffer 
not thinking on, mth the hc^y-horse, whose epitaph is. 
“For, O, for, O, the hobby-^rse is forgot.” 


Polonius. 

Hatnlel. 

Ophelia^ 

Hamlet. 

Ophelia. 

Hamlet. 

Ophelia. 

Hamlet. 
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Hautboys play. Tho dumb-show enters. 

£nt,er a King and a Queen viry lovingly; the Queen 

, embraang him, and he her. She kneels, and makes 

, sl^w of protestation unto him. He takes her up, and 

declines his head upon her neck ; lays him down upon 

a bank of flowers ; she, seeing him asleep, leaves him. 

Anon comes in a fellow, takes off his crown, kisses it, and 

pours poison in the King’s ears, and exit. The Queen 

returns, finds the King dead, and makes passionate 

action. The Poisoner, with some two or three Mutes, 

comes in again, seeming to lament with her. The dead 

body ,s carried away. The Poisoner wooes the Queen 

with gifts : she seems loth and unwilling awhile, J>ut in 
the end accepts his love. 

\ExeuHt. 

What means this, my lor^ ‘ 

Marry, this is miching^^llecho ; it means 


Ophelia. 

Hamlet. 

mischief. 

Ophelia. 

play. 


Behke this show imports the argument of the 

131 


Enter Prologue. 

Hamlet. We shall know by this fellow: the players 
cannot keep counsel; they’ll tell all ^ 

Ophelia. Will he tell us what this show meant? 

Ay, or any show that you’ll show him. 

You are naught, you are naught : I'll 


Hamlet. 
Ophelia, 
the play. 
Pro. 
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For us, and for our tragedy. 

Here stooping to your clemency, ,30 

We beg your hearing patiently. \Exit 

Is this a prologue, or the posy of a ring? 
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Ophelia. ’Tis brief, my lord 
Hamlet. As woman’s lo\e 


Enter a King and a Queen. 


P. King. Full thirty times hath Phoebus' cart gone 

round 

Neptune’s salt wash and Tellus' orbed ground, 14S 
And thirty dozen moons \vith borrow'd sheen 
About the world have times twelve thirties been, 
Since love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands, 
Unite commutual in most sacred bands. 

P. Queen. So many journeys may the sun and 


moon 
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Make us again count o’er ere love be done I 
But, woe is me, you are so sick of late, 

So far from cheer and from your former state, 

That I distrust you. Yet, though I distrust, 

Discomfort you, my lord, it nothing must : 

For women's fear and love holds quantity \ 

In neither aught, or in extremity. 

Now, what my love is, proof hath made you know; 

And as my love is sized, my fear is so: 

Wl'.are love is great, the littlest doubts are fear; 

r^c ctrrwxT rrrAaf. orrpat loVC STOWS tllCfC* . 


Where little fears grow great, great love grows there. 

P. King. Faith, I must leave thee, love, and./ 

shortly too ; 

My operant powers their functions leave to do: 

And thou shalt.live in this fair world behind. 

Honour’d, beloved; and haply one as kind 

For husband shalt thou — 

p Queen. O, confound the rest ! 

Such love must needs be treason in my breast: 
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In second husband let me be accurst! 

None wed the second but who killM the first. 
Hamlet, [Aside] Wormwood, wormwood. 170 

H Queen, The instances that second marriage move 
Are base respects of thrift, but none of love : 

A second time I kill my husband dead 
When second husband kisses me in bed. 

P, King, I do believe you think what now you 
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185 


speak ; 

I But what we do determine oft we break. 

Purpose is but the slave to memory, 

Of violent birth, but poor validity ; 

Which now, like fruit unripe, sticks on the tree; 

But fall, unshaken, when they mellow be. 

Most necessary ’tis that we forget 
To pay ourselves what to ourselves is debt: 

What to ourselves in passion we propose. 

The passion ending, doth the purpose lose. 

The violence of either grief or joy 

Their own enactures with themselves destroy : 

Where joy most reyels, grief doth most lament ; 
Grief joys, joy grieves, on slender accident. 

This world is not for aye ; nor ’tis not strange 
That even our loves should with our fortunes change ; 
For ’tis a question left us yet to prove, igi 

Whether love lead fortune, or else fortune love. 

The great man down, you mark his favourite flies; 
The poor advanced makes friends of enemies. 

And hitherto doth love on fortune tend: 

For who not needs shall never lack a friend ; 

And who in want a hollow friend doth try. 

Directly seasons him his enemy. 

But, orderly to end where I begun. 


195 
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Our wills and fates do so contrary run, 200 

That our devices still are overthrown; 

Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own; 
So think thou wilt no second husband wed; 

But die thy thoughts when thy first lord is dead. 

P. Queen. Nor earth to me give food, nor heaven 

light I _ 

Sport and repose lock from me day and night! 

To desperation turn my trust and hope ! 

An anchor’s cheer in prison be my scope! 

Each opposite that blanks the face of joy, 

Meet what I would have well, and it destroy! 

Both here and hence pursue me lasting strife, 

If, once a widow, ever I be ivife! 

Hamlet. If she should break it now ! 

P. King. ’Tis deeply sworn. Sweet, leave me here 

awhile ; 

My spirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 215 

The tedious day ^vith sleep. \^le^s 

P. Queen. Sleep rock thy brain ; 

And never come mischance between us twain ! \Exit 

Hamlet Madam, how like you this play? 

Queen. The lady doth protest too much, methinks. 

Hamlet O, but she’ll keep her word. 220 

King. Have you heard the argument? Is there no 

offence in’t? . . . 

Hamlet No, no, they do but jest, poison in jest, 

offence i’ the world. 

King. What do you call the play ? 

Hamlet The^Mouse-trap. Marry, how? 

This play is the image of a murder ^ 

Gonzago is the duke’s name; his mfe, ^ 

shall see anon ; ’tis a knavish piece of work : but what 
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o’ that? your majesty and we that have free souls, it i 

C touches us not : let the galled jade evince, our withers I 
are unwrung. 


232 


Enter Lucianus. 


This is one Lucianus, nephew to the king. 

Ophelia. You are as good as a chorus, my lord. 

Hamkt. I could interpret between you and your love, 
It I could see the puppets dallying. 236 

Ophelia. You are keen, my lord, you are keen. 

^•^mlet. Begin, murderer; leave thy damnable faces, 

an egin. Come: “the croaking raven doth bellow for 
revenge.” 

240 

Lucianus. Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, 

and time agreeing; 

Confederate season, else no creature seeing- 
Thou mixture rank, of midnight weeds collected, 

With Hecate’s ban thrice blasted, thrice infected, 

Thy natural magic and dire property, 24, 

On wholesome life usurp immediately. 

[Pours the poison into the, sleeper^ s ears. 

Hamlet.^ He poisons him i’ the garden for’s estate. 

His name s Gonzago : the story is extant, and writ in 

choice Italian : you shall see anon how the murderer gets 
the love of Gonzago^s wife. 

OpJtelia, 'Qi^Jung rises. 

Hamlet. What, frighted with false fire! 

Queen. How fares my lord? 

Polonius. Give o^er the play. 

King. Give me some light : away i 

Lights, lights, lights ! ^ 

[Exeunt all except Hji/pl^e and Horatio. 

V, JI. f , 

r 5 
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Ham, Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 

The hart ungalled play; 

For some must watch, while some must sleep: 
So runs the world away. 4- 260 

Would not this, sir, and a forest of feathers, — if the r^t 
of my fortunes turn 'j?urk' with me, — with two Provincial 
roses on my razed shoes, get me a fellowship in a cry of 
players, sir? 

Horatio. Half a share. ^^5 

Hamlet. A whole one, I. 

For thou dost know, O Damon dear, 

This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself ; and now reigns here 

A very, very — pajock. ^7® 

Horatio. You might have rhymed. 

Hamlet. O good Horatio, I’ll take the ghost’s word 

for a thousand pound. Didst perceive? 

Horatio. Very well, my lord. 

Upon the talk of the poisoning? 

I did very well note him. 

Ah, hal Come, some music! 


Hamlet. 

Horatio. 

Hamlet. 
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come, the 


recorders I 

p'or if the king like not the comedy. 
Why, then, belike — he likes it not, perdy. 

Come, some music ! 


280 


Re-enter Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 

Giiil‘ Good my lord, vouchsafe me a word with you. 
Hamlet. Sir, a whole history. 

Guildenstern. The king, sir,— ^ 

Hamlet Ay, sir, what of him? 

Guil. Is, in his retirement, marvellous distempered. 
Hamlet With drink, sir? 
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Guildenstcni. No, my lord, wth choler. 

HamM. Your wisdom should show itself more richer 
to signify this to his doctor ; for, for me to put him to his 
pu^tion would perhaps plunge him into more choler. 291 
Guii^nsttm. Good my lord, put your discourse into 
soi^ frame, and start not so wildly from my affair. 
Hamlet. I am tame, sir: pronounce. 

Guildcnstem. The queen, your mother, in most great 
affliction of spint, hath sent me to you. 296 

Hamlet, You are welcome. 

Guildenstem Nay, good my lord, this courtesy is not 

of the right breed. If it shall please you to make me 

a wholesome answer, I wiU do your mother’s command- 

ment if not, your pardon and ray return shall be the 
end 01 my business. 

Hamkt. Sir, I cannot 

Guildmstern. What, my lord? 

Hamlet Make you a wholesome answer ; my wit’s 

no more, but to the matter : my mother, you say,— 

stnST"'!’ behaviour hath 

Struck her into amazement and admiration. ,10 

molrf\? that can so astonish a 

rnnit r-’ ‘be heels of this 

mother^s admiration? impart. 

'^bh you in her 

closet, ere you go to bed. 

Hamlet We shall obey, were she ten times our mothe/ 
Have you any further trade with us ? 

Iioee,urant.. My lord, you once did love me. 

Hamlet And do still, by these pickers and stealers 319 

Good my lord, what is your eaule 
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distemper? you do, surely, bar the door upon your own 
liberty, if you deny your griefs to your friend, 

Hamlet. Sir, I lack advancement. 

Rosencrantz. How can that be, when you have the voice 
of the king himself for your succession in Denmark? 325 
Hamlet. Ay, sir, but “While the grass grows,”— the 
proverb is something musty. 


Re-enter Players with recorders. 

m 

OV the recorders: let me see one. To withdraw with 
yQU ; — why do you go about to recover the wind of me, 
as if you would drive me into a ^il? (it-* J 33° 

Guilden stern. O, my lord, if my duty be too bold, my 
love is too unmannerly. 

Hamlet. I do not well understand that. Will you play 
upon this pipe? 

Guildenstem. My lord, I cannot. 335 

Ha7nlet I pray you. 

Guildenstem. Believe me, I cannot. 

Hamlet. I do beseech you. 

Guildefistern, I know no touch of it, my lord. 339 

Hamlet. ^Tis as easy as lying : govern these ventages 
with your finger and thumb, give it breath with your 
mouth, and it will discourse most eloquent music. Look 
you, these are the stops. 

Guildenstem. But these cannot I command to any 
utterance of harmony ; I have not the skill. 345 

Hamlet. Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing 
you make of me! You would play upon me; you would 
seem to know my stops ; you would pluck out the heart 
of my mystery ; you would sound me from my lowest 
note to the top of my compass : and there is much music, 
excellent voice, in this little organ; yet cannot you make 
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it speak. 'Sblood, do you think I am easier to be played 
on than a pipe? Call me what instrument you will, 
though you can fret me, you cannot play upon me. 

Enter Polonius. 

God bless you, sir ! 

Polonms. My lord, the queen would speak with you, 
and presently. 

Hamlet. Do you see yonder cloud that's almost in 
shape of a camel ? 

Polontus. By the mass, and ’tis like a camel, indeed. 360 

Methinks it is like a weasel. 

It is backed like a weasel. 

Or like a whale? 

Very like a whale. 

Then will I come to my mother by and by. 

^ my ben t. I will come by 


Hamlet. 

Polonius. 

Hamlet. 

Polonius, 

Hamlet. 



and Dy. 
Polonius 
Hamlet. 




/ 


N. 


I will say so. 

By and by is easily said. {Exit Eo/omus] 
We me, fnends. 

lis now the very witching time of night, 371 

When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 

Contagion to this world : now could I drink hot blood, 
Aq g^do sucJi bitter business na — 

Would quake to look on. Soft ! now to my mother. 375 
vii_hear^, Jose not th.y nature ; let not ever 
The s^of r^ en^r this firm bosom : 

Be cni'el, hot unnatural ; 

I mil jpeak daggers to her,' but use none; 

My^ tongue and soul in this be hypocrites; 

How in my words soever she be shent, 

Tb give them seals never, my soul, consent ! 


380 


[Exit. 
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Scene IIL A room in the same, 

Efiter King, Rosencrantz, and Guildenstern. 

King, I like him not, nor stands it safe with us 
To let his madness range. Therefore prepare you; 

I your commission will forthwith dispatch. 

And he to England shall along with you : 

The terms of our estate may not endure 5 

Hazard so dangerous as doth hourly grow 
Out of his lunacies. 

Guildenstern. We will ourselves provide : 

Most holy and religious fear it is 

To keep those many many bodies safe 

That live and feed upon your majesty. lo 

Rosencra?iiz. The single and peculiar life is bound, 
With all the strength and armour of the mind, 

To keep itself from noyance ; but much more 

That spirit upon whose weal depends and rests 

The lives of many. The cease of majesty i 5 

Dies not alone ; but, like a gulf, doth draw 

What's near it with it ; 'tis a massy wheel, 

Fix'd on the summit of the highest mount, 

To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 

Are m.QXtised and adjoin’d ; which, when it falls, 20 

Each small annexment, petty consequence, 

Attends the boisterous ruin. Ne'er alone 
Did the king sigh, but with a general groan. 

King. Arm you, I pray you, to this speedy voyage; 
For we will fetters put upon this fear, 25 

Which now goes too free-footed. 

RosencratitZy Guildenstern. We >vill haste us. 

[.£'^'1?///// Rosencrantz afid Guildenstern. 
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Enter Polonius. 

Eotomzis. My lord, he’s going to his mother’s closet ; 
Behind the arras I’ll convey myself, 

To hear the process; I’ll warrant she’ll tax him home: 
And, as you said, and wisely was it said, 30 

Tis meet that some more audience than a mother, 

Since nature makes them partial, should o’erhear 

The speech, of vantage. Fare you well, my liege : 

1 11 call upon you ere you go to bed, 

And tell you what I know. 

Thanks, dear my lord. 35 

^ Polonius. 

my offence IS rank, it smells to heaven; 

It hath the primal el dest c urse upon’t, 0 

A brother’s murder! Pray'^n''! not. 

Though inclination be as sharp as w'll : 

My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent; 

And, like a man to double business bound, 

I stand in pause where I shall first begin, ’ r., 

And both neglect. ,^ What if this cursed hanctii 

Were thicker than itself wth brother’s blood, // 

Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 

To wash it white as snow ? Whereto serves mercy 
But to confront the visage of offence? 

And what’s in prayer but this twofold force. 

To be forestalled ere we come to fall. 

Or pardon’d being down? Then I’ll look up • 

My fault is past. But, O, what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn ? “ Forgive me my foul murder ” ? 
That cannot be ; since T 'am" still possess’d 
Of those effects for which I did the murder 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 55 
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May one be pardon’d, and retain the offence? 

In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice, 

And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law : but ’tis not so above ; 6o 

There is no shuffling, -there the action lies 

In his true nature; and we ourselves compell’d, 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

To give in evidence. ^^Tlat then? what rests? 

Try what repentance can : what can it not ? 65 

Yet w jiat can it when one can not repent? 

O jwr^clied-state ! O bosom black as death ! 
jO. limed soul, that, struggling to be free, 

Art more engaged!" Help, angels! Make assay: 

Bow, stubborn knees ; and, heart with strings of steel, 70 
Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe ! 

All may be well. \Retires and kneels. 


75 


Efitcr Hamlet. 

Hamlet. No\v^jT^ht I do it pat, now, he is praying; ^ 
And now I’ll do’t : aM’so "h^goes to heav£^ 

And so am I revenged'r^hat would be sein’d: 

A villain kills my father;' and for that, 

I, his sole son, do this same villain send 
To heaven. 

O, this is hire and salary, not revenge. 

He took my father grossly, full of bread; 

With all his crimes broad blown, as flush as May; 

And how his audit stands who knows save heaven? 

But, in our circumstance and course of thought, 

’Tis heavy with him : and am I then revenged, 

To take him in the purging of his soul, 85 
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Hvhen he is fit and season’d for his passage? 

No. 

Up, sword; and know thou a more horrid hent: 

When he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage; 

At gaming, swearing, or about some act 
That has no relish of salvation in’t; 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven, 

And that his soul may be as damn’d and black 
, As hell, whereto it goes. My mother stays: 94 

Th^_Tj?ys^c but prolongs thy sickly days. [ Sx//. 

rises and advances. 

4-iW “P> thoughts remain below* ^ 

. Words without thoughts never to heaven go. [jExit 


Scene IV. Another roo 7 n hi the same. 


Enter Queen afid Polonius. 

T straight. Look you lay home to him : 

lell him his pranks have been too broad to bear with, 

And that your grace hath screen’d and stood between ’ 
Much heat and him. I’ll sconce me even here. 

Pray you, be round with him. 

ijiam. [ Wtthin\ Mother, mother, mother 1 ^ 

Queen. tmi 

Fear me not: withdraw, I hear him coming. 

[Po/onius goes behind the arras. 

Enter Hamlet. 

Hamlet. Now, mother, what’s the matter? 

Qnien Hamlet, thou hast thy father much offended. 

^ Hamlet Mother, you have my father much offended. 10 
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Queen. Come, come, you answer with an idle tongue. 
Hamlet. Go, go, you question ^vith a \vicked tongue. 
Queen. Why, how now, Hamlet 1 

Hamlet. What’s the matter now ? 

Queen. Have you forgot me? 

Hamlet. No, by the mod , not sO; 

You are the queen, your husband’s brother’s wife; 15 
And — would it ^vere not so ! — you are my mother. 

Queen. Nay, then, I’ll set those to you that can speak. 
Hamlet. Come, come, and sit you down ; you shall 

not budge ; 

You go not till I set you up a glass 

Where you may see the inmost part of you. 20 

Queen. What wilt thou do? thou wilt not murder me? 
Help, help, ho ! 

Pol. \Behind"\ What, ho ! help, help, help ! 

Plamlet. \Dra'Wtng\ How now ! a rat ? Dead for a 

ducat, dead ! \Makes a pass through the arras. 
Polonius. \_Behmd\ O, I am slain ! \_Falls and dies, j 
QueeJi. O, me, what hast thou done? J 

Hatnlet, Nay, I know not : 25 > 

Is it the king? \ 

Queen. O, what a rash and bloody deed is this ! 
Hamlet. A bloody deed ! almost as bad, good mother, 

( As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 

Queen, As kill a king ! 

Hamlet. Ay, lady, ’twas my word. 3 ^ 

\Lifis up the arras., and sees Polonius. 

Thou jvretched,__i:aslvuntruding fool, farewell I 
I took thee for thy b’etter : take thy fortune ; 

Thou find’st to be too busy is some danger. 

Leave wringing of your hands : peace ; sit you down, 

And let me wring your heart : for so I shall, 35 
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If it be made of penetrable stuff; 

If damned custom have not brass'd it so, 

That it is proof and bulwark against sense. 

Queen. What have I done, that thou darest wag thy 

tongue 

In noise so rude against me? 

Hamlet. Such an act 

That blurs the grace and blush of modesty, 

Calls virtue hypocrite, takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 

And sets a blister there, makes marriage-vows 
As false as dicers’ oaths : O, such a deed 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words: heaven’s face doth glow; 

Yea, this solidity and compound mass. 

With tristful visage, as against the doom, 

Is thought-sick at the act. 

Queen. Ay me, what act, 

1 hat roars so loud and thunders in the index? 

Hamlet. Look here, upon this picture, and on this, 
T^ counte^t presenfmenr of two bj»thers. 
See,”^arT^ace was seated on this brow ; 

Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself;' 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 

A station like the herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill; 

A combination and a form indeed, 

mgr^e^ry god did seem to set his seal, 

woflg ofT~ — 

This was jrouj hust^. LooFyou now, what follows* 
-Here is your Husbantt; like a mildew’d ear. 

Blasting his wholesome brother. ^ Have you eyes ? 65 
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Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 

And batten on this moor? Ha! have you eyes? 

You cannot call it love; for at your age 
The hey-day in the blood is tame, it’s humble, 

And waits upon the judgment : and what judgment 70 
Would step from this to this? Sense, sure, you have, 
Else could you not have motion : but, sure, that sense 
Is apoplex’d : for madness would not err. 

Nor sense to ecstasy was ne’er so thrall’d 
But it reserv’d some quantity of choice, 75 

To serve in such a difference. What devil was’t 
That thus hath cozen’d you at hoodman-blind ? 

Eyes without feeling, feeling without sight. 

Ears without hands or eyes, smelling sans all, 

Or but a sickly part of one true sense 80 

Could not so mope. 

O shame! where is thy blush? Rebellious hell, 

If thou canst mutine in a matron’s bones, 

To flaming youth let virtue be as wax. 

And melt in her own fire : proclaim no shame 85 

When the compulsive ardour gives the charge. 

Since frost itself as actively doth burn. 

And reason panders will. 

Queen. O Hamlet, speak no more: 

Thou turn’st mine eyes into my very soul ; 

And there I see such black and grained spots 9^ 

As will not leave their tinct. 

Hainlet. Nay, but to live ■ 

Stew’d in corruption, Koheymg and rhaking love ' 

Over the nasty sty, — 

Queen. O, speak to me no more ; 

These words, like daggers, enter mine ears ; 

No more, sweet Hamlet ! 
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Hamlet A murderer and a villain ; 

A slave that is not twentieth part the tithe 
Of your precedent lord ; a vic e of kings ; 

A dutpurse of the empire and the rule, 

That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 

And put it in his pocket ! 

Queen. more ! 

Hamlet, A king of shreds and p^ches, — 

1 

Enter Ghost. 

Save me, and hover o*er me wth your wings, 

You heavenly guards I What would your gracious figure? 
Queen. Alas, he^s mad ! 

Hamlet. Do you not come your tardy son to chide, 105 
J) h^t, lap setL in time^nd Utc go by 

^e4t^g ^tanj^actmg of vour dr^ad command? 

! 

Ghost. Do not forget: this visitation 
Is but to w h^f t hv alrtw Rr. hln n f 


, ’U-bl u nted pur,, 

But, look , amazement on thy rnotheV sfe : 

and herl-fighriT^jT soul; 
'on^k 4 n weakest 'Wdi^s'^fFSKjfest' worUs ; 
Speak to her, Hamlet. 

Hamlet How is it with you, lady? 

Qtuen. Alas, how is*t with you. 

That you do bend your eye on vacancy, 

And with the incorporal air do hold discourse? 
Forth at your eyes your spirits wildly peep; 

And, as the sleeping soldiers in the alarm ' 

Your bedded hair, like life in excrements, ’ 

Start up, and stand an end. O gentle son, 
Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 
Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look ? 
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J£cim. On him, on him ! Look you, how pale he glares! 
His form and cause conjoin’d, preaching to stones, 125 
Would make them capa ble^ Do not look upon me; 

Lest with this piteous action you convert 
My stern effects : then what I have to do 
Will want true colour; tears perchance for blood. 


Qjicen. 
Hamlet. 
Queen. 
Hafn. 
Queen. 
Hamlet. 
My father, 


To whom do you speak this ? 

Do you see nothing there? 130 
Nothing at all; yet all that is I see./ 

Nor did you nothing hear? 

No, nothing but ourselves. 
Why, look you there! look, how it steals away! 
in. his habit as he lived ! 


Look, where he goes, even now, out at the portal ! 135 

^Exit Ghost. 

Queen. This is the very coinage of your brain : 

This bodiless creation ecstasy 

Is very cunning in. ■ 

Hamlet. Ecstasy ! 

My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 

And makes as healthful music : ’tis not madness 140 
That I have utter’d : bring m& to the test, Q ' 

And I the matter \vill re-word 7 which madness ■ , 

Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 

That not your trespass, but my madness speaks : i 45 

It \vill but skin and film the ulcerous place, 

Whilst rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infects unseen. Confess yourself to heaven ; 

Repent what’s past ; avoid what is to come ; * l 

And do not spread the compost on the weeds, . <'^50 
I'o make them ranker. Forgive me this my virtue ; . 

For in the fatness of these pursy times 
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Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg, 

Yea, curb and woo for le'&ve to do him good. 

Queen. O Hamlet, thou hast cleft my heart in twain. 155 
Hamlet O, throw away the worser part of it, 

And live the purer with the other half. 

Good night: but go not to my uncle’s bed; 

Assu me a virtue, if you have it not. 

VT^t monster, custom, who all sense doth eat, 160 

jT^rTiabits devil, is angel yet in this, 

That to the use of actions fair and good 
He likewise gives a frock or livery, 

That aptly is put on*^ Refrain to-night; 

And that shall lend^S"^ind of easiness 
To the next abstinence: the next more easy; 

For use almost can change the stamp of nature, 

And either master the devil, or th>ow him out 
With wondrous potency. Once more, good night ; 

'And when you are desirous to be bless’ d, 170 

I’ll blessing beg of you.-— For this same lord, 

{Pointing to Polonius. 

I do repent: but heaven hath pleased it so, 

To^unish me with this, and this with me, ' 
lhat I must be^jh^iT scourge and minister. 

I vdll bestow him, and will answer well 
The death I gave him. So, again, good night. 

^I^ust be cruel, only to be.kind^ 1 

Thus bad begms, and worse remains behind. 

One word more, good lady. 

What shall I do‘? I 

Hamlet. Not this, l)y no means, that I bid you do ; 180 

Let the bloat king tempt you again to bed ; 

Pinch wanton on your cheek; call you his mouse; 

And let him, for a pair of reechy kisses, 

Or paddling in your neck with his damn’d fingers, 

^ !■- ’ . 
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Make you to ravel all this matter out, 

That I essentially am not in madness, 

But mad in craft. ’TAvere good you let him know; 

For who, that’s but a queen, fair, sober, wisejj t 
Would from a paddock, from a^at, a ^gib , 

Such dear concernings hide? who Avould do so? 190 
No, in despite of sense and secrecy, 

Unpeg the basket on the house’s top, 

Let the birds fly, and, like the famous ape. 

To try conclusions, in the basket creep, 

And break your own neck down. 195 

Queen. Be thou assured, if words be made of breath, 
And breath of life, I have no life to breathe 


What thou hast said to me. 

-I Jfujjilet. ^must to England; you know that? 

Queen, '' ' Alack, 

I had forgot: ’tis so concluded on. 200 

Ham, There’s letters seal’d : and my two schoolfellows, 
Whom I will trust as I Avill adders fangfd. 

They bear the mandate ; they must sweep my way, 

And marshal me to knavery. Let it work; 

For ’tis the sport to have the enginer 205 

Hoist Avith his OAvn peta r : and’t shall go hard t*- ''' 

But I AAull delve one yard beloAv their mines. 

And blow them at the moon: O, ’tis most sweet *(- 

When in one line two crafts directly meet. 

This man shall set me packing: 210 

ril lug the corpse into the neighbour room. 

Mother, good night. Indeed, this counsellor 
Is noAv most still, most secret, and most grave. 

Who was in life a foolish prating knave. 

Come, sir, to draAv toAvard an end AAUth you. 215 

Good night, mother. 

\Exeunt severally ; Hamlet dragging in Polonius. 
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ACT IV. 


Scene I. A room in the castle. 

Enter King, Queen, Rosencrantz, and Guildenstern. 

King. There’s matter in these sighs, these profound 

heaves : 

You must translate : ’tis fit we understand them. 

Where is your son? i 

Queen. Bestow this place on us a little while. 

{.Exeunt Eosencrantz and Guildenstern. 
Ah, mine own lord, what have I seen to-night ! 5 

King. What, Gertrude? How does Hamlet? 

Queen, l^d as the sea and .wind,, when both contemi 

^ fm A* • 4 • ^ . 


Which is the mightier: in his lawless fit, 

Behind the arras hearing something stir,* 

Whips out his rapier, cries “A rat, a ratj” 

And, in this brainish apprehension, kills 
The unseen ^od old man. 

O heavy deed ! 

It had been so with us, had we been there: 

His bbcrt y ^ of thre ats to all; 

"To you yourself, to us, tTTvT^T^e. 

Alas, how shall this bloody deed be answer’d? 

It will be laid to us, whose providence 
Should have kept short, restrain’d, and out of haunt 
tills mad young man: but so much was our love 
We would not understand what was most fit; ’ 
But, like the owner of a foul disease. 
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To keep it from divulging, let it feed 
Even on the pith of life. AVhere is he gone ? 

Queen. To draw apart the body he hath kiird: 

O’er whom his very madness, like some ore 25 

Among a mineral of metals base, 

Shows itself pure \ he weeps for what is done. 

King. O Gertrude, come away 1 
The sun no sooner shall tlie mountains touch, 

But we will ship him hence : and this vile deed 30 

We must, with all our majesty and skill, 

Both countenance and excuse. Ho, Guildenstern! 

Re-enter Rosencrantz atid Guildenstern. 

Friends both, go Join you with some further aid: 

Hamlet in madness hath Polonius slain. 

And from his mother’s closet hath he dragged him : 35 

Go seek him out ; speak fair, and bring the body 
Into the chapel. I pray you, haste in this. 

\^Exeunt Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 
Come, Gertrude, we’ll call up our wisest friends ; 

■ And let them know, both what we mean to do. 

And what’s untimely done : [so, haply slander — ] 40 

Whose whisper o’er the world’s diameter. 

As level as the cannon to his blank. 

Transports his poison’d shot — may miss our name, 

And hit the woundless air, O, come away 1 

My soul is full of discord and dismay. \Exeu 7 it. 45 
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Scene II. Another room in the castle. 

Enter Hamlet. 

% 

Hamlet Safely stowed. 

Ros,, GuiL \^Withh{\ Hamlet! Lord Hamlet! 

Hamlei. What noise? who calls on Hamlet? O, here 
they come. 


Enter Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 

Ros, What have you done, my lord, with the dead body? 

Ha7ti, Compounded it with dust, whereto 'tis kin. 6 

Ros Tell us where ’tis ; that we may take it thence, 
And bear it to the chapel. 

Hamlet Do not believe it. 

Rosencrantz* Believe what ? 

Hamlet. I can keep your counsel, and not mine 

own. Besides, to be demanded of a sponge ! what replica- 
tion should be made by the son of a king ? 

Rosencrantz. Take you me for a sponge, my lord? 14 

Hamlet. Ay, sir; that soaks up the king’s countenance, 
his rewards, his authorities. But such officers do the king 
best service in the end 1 he keeps them, like an ape, in the 
corner of hts jaw ; first mouthed, to be last swallowed • 
when he needs what you have gleaned, it is but squeer.ing 
you, and, sponge, you shall be dry again. 20 

Rosencrantz. I understand you not, my lord. 

Hamlet. I am glad of it : a knavi sh speech sleeps in a 
foolish ear. j 

Rosencrantz* My lord, you must tell us where the body 
IS, and go with us to the king. 
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Hamlet. The body is with the king, Jjut the king is not 
with the body. The king is a thing — 

Gtiildefistern. A thing, my lord I 

Hamlet Of nothing : bring me to him. Hide fox^ and 
all after. \£xeunt. 30 

/ 



Scene HI. A^wther room in the castle. 


Enter King, attended. 

King. 1 have sent to seek him, and to find the body. 
How dangerous is it that this man goes loose : 

Yet must not we put the strong law on him: 

H^C^S loved of the ^ istrartp-d 

Who like not in their judgment, but their eyes; 

And where ^tis so, the offender’s scourge is weigh’d, 

But never the offence. To bear all smooth and even, 
I’^I'lus sudden sending him away must seem 
Deliberate pause : diseases desperate grown 
; By desperate appliance are relieved, 10 

: Or not at all. 


Enter Rosencrantz. 


How now! what hath befall’n.^ 

Rosencrantz. Where the dead body is bestow’d, my lord, 
We cannot get from him. 

King. But where is he? 

Ros. Without, my lord; guarded, to know your pleasure. 
King. Bring him before us. 15 

Rosencrantz. Ho, Guildenstern ! bring in my lord. 
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Mnter Hamlet and Guildenstern. 

King, Now, Hamlet, where's Polonius? 

Hamlet At supper. 

King, At supper ! where ? 

j Hamkt. Not where he eats, but where he is eaten : 
certain convocation of politic worms are e’en at him Your 
-worm is your only emperor for diet: we fat all creatures 
I else to fat us, and we fat ourselves for maggots : your fat 

lung and your lean beggar is but variable service,— two 
' dishes, but to one table : that’s the end. 2- 

King. Alas, alas I ^ 

Hamlet. A man may fish with the worm that hath eat 
of a king, and eat of the fish that hath fed of that worm. 
King. What dost thou mean by this? 

Hamlet. Nothing but to show you how a king may go a 
progress through a beggar. 

King. Where is Polonius? 

Ham. In heaven; send thither to see : if your messenger 

nd him not there, seek him i’ the other place yourself. 

ut indeed if you lind him not within this month, you 

shall nose him as you go up the stairs into the lobby. 36 

Kmg. Go seek him there. ^To some Attendants. 

Ham. He will stay till ye come. [Exeunt Attendants. 

for thine especial safety,— 
Which we do tender, as we dearly grieve 

For that Which thou hast done,-must send thee hence 

ith fiery quickness ; therefore prepare thyself; 

The bark is ready, and the wind at help. 

The associates tend, and every thing is bent 
For England. 

Hamlet. For England ! 

Ay? Hamlet. 

Hamlet. ^ 

Good 


45 
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King. 


So is it, if thou knew^st our purposes. 

Hamlet. I see a cherub that sees them. But, come; for 
England! Farewell, dear mother. 

King. Thy loving father, Hamlet. 49 

Hamlet. My mother : father and mother is man and 
wife; man and wife is one flesh; and so, my mother. 
Come, for England ! \Exit. 

King. Follow him at foot; tempt him with speed aboard; 
Delay it not; I’ll have him hence to-night: 

Away ! for every thing is seal’d and done 55 

That else leans on the affair : pray you, make haste. 

\Kxeiint Rosencrafitz and Guildenstern. 
And, England, if my love thou hold’st at aught, — ^ 
As my great power thereof may give thee sense, 

Since yet thy cicatrice looks raw and red 

After the Danish sword, and thy free awe 60 

Pays homage to us, — thou mayst not coldly set 

Our sovereign process ; which imports at full, 

By letters congruing to that effect, 

The present death of Hamlet. Do it, England ; 

For like the hectic in my blood he rages, 65 

And thou must cure me : till I know ’tis done. 

Howe’er my haps, my joys were ne’er begun. [Exit. 


Scene IV. A plain in Denmark. 

Enter Fortinbras, a Captain, and Forces, inarching. 

Eortinbras. Go, captain, from me greet the Danish king ; 
Tell him that, by his license, Fortinbras 
Claims the conveyance of a promised march 
Over his kingdom. You know the rendezvous. 

If that his majesty would aught with us, 
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Captain, 

Hafnlet, 

Captain. 

Ilamiet. 

Captain, 

Hamlet, 


We shall express our duty in his eye^ 

And let him know so. 

Captain. I will do^t, my lord. 

Go softly on. \Exeunt Fortinbras and Forces, 

Enter Hamlet, Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, and others. 

Hamlet, Good sir, whose powers are these? 

They are of Norway, sir. lo 

How purposed, sir, I pray you? 

Against some part of Poland. 

Who commands them, sir? 

The nephew to old Noi^vay, Fortinbras. 

Goes it against the main of Poland, sir, 15 
Or for some frontier? 

Captain. Truly to speak, sir, and -with no addition, 
We go to gain a little patch of ground 
That hath in it no profit but the name. 

To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it; 20 

Nor will it yield to Norway or the Pole 
A ranker rate, should it be sold in fee. 

Hamlet, Why, then, the Polack never will defend it. 
Captain, Yes, *tis already garrison’d. 

Ham. Two thousand souls and twenty thousand ducats 

Will not debate the question of this straw: 26 

This is the imposthume of much wealth and peace. 

That inward breaks, and shows no cause without 

Why the man dies. I humbly thank you, sir. 

Cap, God be wi’ you, sir. {Exit 

RosmcrarUz. Will’t please you go. my lord ? 

Ham, 1 11 be with you straight. Go a little before. 3 1 

{Fixeunt all except Hamlet. 
How all occasions do inform against me. 

And spur my ^11 revenge 1 What is a 'man, 
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his chief good and market of his time 

t w 

Be hut to sleep and feed ? a beast, no more. 

Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 
'Looking before and after, gave us not 
|That capability and godlike reason 
]To fust in us unused. Now, whether it be 
i gestial o blivio n, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event, — 

^ A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdo^ 
And ever three parts coward, — I do not know pTlut 
VWhy yet yll live to say “This thing’s to do;” 

^ith I hive cause. -and will ^^stjen^th and m^ijs I 
T o do’t.n -Examnl^. "^gross as earth, exhort me: 
\Vltness this army, of such mass and charge. 

Led by a delicate and tender prince. 

Whose spirit, with divine ambition pufTd, 

Makes mouths at the invisible event, 

Exposing what is mortal and unsure 
To all that fortune, death and danger dare. 

Even for an egg-shell. Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument, 

But greatly to find '^quarrel in . a straw 
\\3i£n_hpnour’s~^at''fli^' slake. How stand I then. 

That have a father kill’d, a mother stain’d. 

Excitements of my reason and my blood. 

And let all sleep? while, to my shame, I see 
The imminent death of twenty thousand men. 

That for a fantasy and trick of fame ^ 

Go to their graves like beds, fight for a plot \ 

Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause, j 

I 

WTiich is not tomb enough and continent \ 

To hide the slain ? O, from this time forth, 


\ V 


My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth ! 
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Scene V. Elsmore. A room in t/u castle. 

Enter Queen, Horatio, and a Gentleman. 

Queen. I will not speak with her. 

Gentleman. She is importunate, indeed distract; 

Her mood will needs be pitied. 

Queen. What would she have ? 

Gent. She speaks much of her father ; says she hears 
There’s tricks i’ the world ; and hems, and beats her heart ; 
Spurns enviously at straws; speaks things in doubt, 6 
That carry but half sense: her speech is nothing, 

Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 
The hearers to collection ; they aim at it. 

And botch the words up fit to their own’ thoughts; .o 
Which as her winks and nods and gestures yield them 
Indeed would make one think there might be thought, ’ 
though nothing sure, yet much unhappily. 

Horatio. ’Twere good she were spoken with; for she 

may strew 

Dangerous conjectures in ill-breeding minds. i, 

Queen. Let her come in. ^^xit Horatio. 

lo my sick soul, as sin’s true nature is, 

Each toy seems prologue to some great’ amiss : 
full -of artless jealousy is guilt, 
i It spills itself in fearing to be spilt. 20 

Re-enter Horatio, with Ophelia. 

Ophelia. Where is the beauteous majesty of Denmark ? 
Queen. How now, Ophelia! 

Ophelia. [A>/^j-] How should I your true love know 

From another one? 
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By his cockle hat and staff, 25 

And his sandal shoon. 

Queen, Alas, sweet lady, what imports this song? 
Ophelia, Say you? nay, pray you, mark. 

He is dead and gone, lady. 

He is dead and gone; 3° 

At his head a grass-green turf, 

At his heels a stone. 

Quee 7 i. Nay, but, Ophelia, — 

Ophelia. Pray you, mark. 

White his shroud as the mountain snow, — 35 


Enter King. 

Queen. Alas, look here, my lord. 

Oph. Larded with sweet flowers ; 

Which bewept to the grave did go 
With true-love showers. 

Kmg. How do you, pretty lady? 40 

Ophelia. Well, God ^ild you ! They say the owl was a 
baker^s daughter. Lord, we know what we are, but know 
not what we may be. God be at your table ! 

King. Conceit upon her father. 

Ophelia. Pray you, let’s have no words of this; but when 
they ask you what it means, say you this ; 46 

To-morrow is Saint Valentine’s day, 

All in the morning betime, 

And I a maid at your \vindow, 

To be your Valentine. 5° 

King. Pretty Ophelia ! How long hath she been thus? 

Ophelia. I hope all will be well. We must be patient: 

but I cannot choose but weep, to think they should lay him 
i’ the cold ground- My brother shall know of it : and so I 
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thank you for your good counsel. Come, my coach ! Good 
night, ladies; good night, sweet ladies; good night, good 

57 

King. Follow her close ; give her good watch, I pray you. 

. . . ^Exit Horatio. 

O, this is the poison of deep grief; it springs 

All from her father’s death. O Gertrude, Gertrude, 6o 
"h en sorrows come , they come not single spies, 

, uj, ~‘ i ‘~F?rst^°Tief' father slain : 

Next, your son gone; and he most violent author 
Of his own just remove: the people muddied, 64 

Thick and unwholesome in their thoughts and whispers, 
For good Polonius’ death; and we have done but greenly, 

In hugger-mugger to inter him : poor Ophelia 
Divided from herself and her fair judgment. 

Without the which we are pictures, or mere beasts : 

Last, and as much containing as all these. 

Her brother is in secret come from France • 

Feeds on his wonder, keeps himself in clouds. 

And wants not buzzers to infect his ear 
With pestilent speeches of his father’s death ; 

Wherein necessity, of matter beggar’d, ’ 

Will nothing stick our person to arraign 
In ear and ear. O my dear Gertrude, this. 

Like to a murdering-piece, in many places 
Gives me superfluous death. 

Alack, what noise is this? 
Where are my Switzers? Let them guard the 

Enter a Gentleman. 

What is the matter? 

Gentleman. Save yourself, my lord: 


70 


King. 
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The ocean, overpeering of his list, 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous haste 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 

O’erbears your officers. The rabble call him lord; 85 
And, as the world were now but to begin, 

Antiquity forgot, custom not known. 

The ratifiers and props of every word, 

They cry, “Choose we; Laertes shall be king!*’ 

Caps, hands, and tongues applaud it to the clouds, 90 
“Laertes shall be king, Laertes king!” 

Queen. How cheerfully on the false trail they cry! 

O, this is counter, you false Danish dogs ! 

King. The doors are broke. \Koise within. 94 

Enter Laertes, armed; Danes following. 

Laertes. Where is this king ? Sirs, stand you all >vithout. 

Danes. No, let’s come in. « 

Laertes. I pray you, give me leave. 

Danes. We will, we Avill, \They retire without the door. 

Laertes. I thank you : keep the door. O thou vile king, 
Give me my father ! 

Queen. Calmly, good Laertes. 

L^aertes. That drop of blood that’s calm proclaims me 

bastard ; 100 

Cries cuckold to my father; brands the harlot 
Even here, between the chaste unsmirched brow 
Of my true mother. * 

King. What’s the cause, Laertes, 

That thy rebellion looks so giant-like? 

Let him go, Gertrude; do not fear our person; 105 

There’s such divinity doth hedge a king, 

That treason can but peep to what it would. 
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lActs little of his will. Tell me, Laertes, 

Why thou art thus incensed : let him go, Gertrude : 
Speak, man. 

Laertes, Where is my father? 

Dead. 

But not by him. 

King, Let him demand his fill 

Laertes, How came he dead? 1*11 not be juggled with : 
To hell, allegiance ! vows, to the blackest devil ! 
Conscience and grace,'" to • the profoundest pit! 

I dare damnation: to this point I stand, 

That both the worlds I give to negligence, 

Let come what comes ; only 1*11 be revenged 
Most throughly for my father. 

Who shall stay you? 
Laertes, My will, not all the world : 

And for my means, I’ll husband them so well, 

They shall go far with little. 

Good Laertes, 

If you desire to know the certainty 

Of your dear father’s death, is’t writ in your revenge 

That, swoopstake, you will draw both friend and foe, 
Winner and loser? ' ^ 

Laertes. None but his enemies. 

Will you know them then ? 
Laerks, To his good friends thus wide I’ll ope my arms, 
And, like the kind life-rendering pelican, 

Repast them with my blood. 

King. Why, now you speak 130 

Like a good child and a true gentleman. 

That I am guiltless of your father’s death. 

And am most sensibly in grief for it, 

It shall as level to your judgment pierce 
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As day does to your eye. 

Danes. Let her come in. i35 

LaeT^es. How now! what noise is that? 


Re-enter Ophelia. 


O heat, dry up my brains ! tears seven-times salt, 

Burn out the sense and virtue of mine eye 1 
By heaven, thy madness shall be paid by weight. 

Till our scale turn the beam. O rose of May! 140 


Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia ! 

O heavens I is’t possible a young maid^s ^vits 
Should be as mortal as an old man's life? 

Nature is fine in love, and where 'tis fine. 

It sends some precious instance of itself i45 

After the thing it loves. 

Oph. [Sinks'] They bore him barefaced on the bier ; 

Hey non nonny, nonny, hey nonny ; 

And in his grave rain’d many a tear, — 

Fare you well, my dove ! *5° 

Laer. Hadst thou thy wits, and didst persuade revenge, 

It could not move thus. 

Opk, You must sing a-down a-down, 

An you call him a-down-a. 

O, how the wheel becomes it I It is the false steward, 
that stole his master’s daughter. *5^ 


Laertes. This nothing’s more than matter. 

Ophelia. There’s rosemary, that's for remembrance; pray 
you, love, remember: and there is pansies, that’s for thoughts. 

Laertes. A document in' madness, thoughts and remem- 
brance fitted. ^ 

Ophelia. There’s fennel for you, and columbines: there s 

rue for you ; and here’s some for me : we may <^ll it herb 
of grace o’ Sundays : O, you must wear your rue with a differ- 
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ence. There's a daisy: I would give you some violets, but 
they withered all when my father died : they say he made a 
good end,— 167 

For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy, — 

Laertes. Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself, 

She turns to favour and to prettiness. 170 


Ophelia. 

And ^vill he not come again? 

And will he not come again ? 

No, no, he is dead : 

Go to thy death-bed : 

He never will come again. 175 

His beard was as white as snow, 

All flaxen was his poll : 

He is gone, he is gone, 

And we cast away moan : 

God ha’ mercy on his soul! 180 


And of all Christian souls, I pray God God be wi’ ye. 

\Exii. 

Laertes. Do you see this, O God? 

^iag. Laertes, I must commune with your grief, 

Or you deny me right Go but apart, 

Make choice of whom your wisest friends you will, 185 
And they shall hear and judge ’twixt you and me: 

If by direct or by collateral hand 

They find us touch’d, we -will our kingdom give^ 

Our crown, our life, and all that we call ours, 

To you in satisfaction; but if not, 190 

Be you content to lend your patience to us, 

And we shall jointly labour with your soul 
To give it due content. 

Laertes. 


Let this be so; 
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His means of death, his obscure burial, 

No trophy, sword, nor hatchment o'er his bones, 19S 
No noble rite nor formal ostentation, — ■ 

Cry to be heard, as 'twere from heaven to earth, 

That I must call’t in question. 

King, So you shall; 

And where the offence is let the great axe fall. 

I pray you, go with me. \ExeunL 200 


Scene VI. Another rootn in the castle. 

Enter Horatio atid a Servant. 

Horatio. What are they that would speak with me? 

Servant. Sailors, sir : they say they have letters for you. 

Horatio. Let them come in. \Exit Servant, 

I do not know from what part of the world 
I should be greeted, if not from Lord Hamlet. 5 

Enter Sailors. 

First Sailor. God bless you, sir. 

Horatio. Let him bless thee too. 

First Sailor, He shall, sir, an’t please him. 1 here's a 
letter for you, sir; it comes from the ambassador that was 

bound for England ; if your name be Horatio, as I am let 

, • II 

to know It IS. 

Horatio. \Reads'\ “ Horatio, when thou shalt have over- 
looked this, give these fellows some means to the king: 
they have letters for him. Ere we were two days old at sea, 
a pirate of very warlike appointment gave us chase. Finding 
ourselves too slow of sail, we put on a compelled valour, 
and in the grapple I boarded them; on the instant they 
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got clear of our ship ; so I alone became their prisoner. 
They have dealt with me like thieves of mercy: but they 
knew what they did ; I am to do a good turn for them. Let 
the king have the letters I have sent ; and repair thou to me 
with as much haste as thou wouldest fly death. I have words 
to speak in thine ear will make thee dumb; yet are they much 
too light for the bore of the matter. These good fellows 
will bring thee where I am. Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
hold their course for England ; of them I have much to tell 
thee. Farewell. 27 

“ He that thou knowest thine, Hamlet.” 
Come, I will make you way for these your letters; 

And do*t the speedier, that you may direct me 30 

To him from whom you brought them. \Exeunt. 


Scene VII. Another room in the castle. 

£nter King and Laertes. 

King. Now must your conscience my acquittance seal, 
And you must put me in your heart for friend, 

Sith you have heard, and with a knowing ear, 

That he which hath your noble father slain 
Pursued my life. 

Laertes. It well appears : but tell me 5 

Why you proceeded not against these feats, 

So crimeful and so capital in nature, 

As by your safety, wisdom, all things else, 

You mainly were stirr'd up. 

King. O, for two special reasons ; 

Which may to you, perhaps, seem much unsinew’d, ic 
But yet to me they are strong. The queen his mother 
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Lives almost by his looks; and for myself, — 

My virtue or my plague, beT 'eTtTier wKich, — 

She’s so conjunctive to my life and soul, 

That, as the star moves not but in his sphere, iS 

I could not but by her. The other motive, 

Why to a public count I might not go, 

Is the great lov e the general gender beaj~him ; 

Who, dipping alThis faults in their affection. 

Would, like the spring that turneth wood to stone, 20 
Convert his gyves to graces; so that my arrows, 

Too slightly timber’d for so loud a wind, 

Would have reverted to my bow again, 

And not where I had aim’d them. 

Laertes. And so have I a noble father lost; 25 

A sister driven into desperate terms, 

Whose worth, if praises may go back again, 

Stood challenger on mount of all the age 
For her perfections : but my revenge will come. 

King. Break not your sleeps for that : you must not 

think 30 

That we are made of stuff so flat and dull. 

That we can let our beard be shook with danger 
And think it pastime. You shortly shall hear more : 

I loved your father, and we love ourself; 

And that, I hope, will teach, you to imagine — 35 

Enter a Messenger. 

How now! what news? 

Afessenger. Letters, my lord, from Hamlet: 

This to your majesty; this to the queen. 

King. From Hamlet I who brought them ? 

Messenger. Sailors, my lord, they say; I saw them not: 
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They were given me by Claudio; he received them 40 
Of him that brought them. 

Laertes, you shall hear them. 
Leave us. Messenger. 

[/^eads^ “ High and mighty, You shall know I am set 
naked on your kingdom. To-morrow shall I beg leave to 
see your kingly eyes : when I shall, first asking your pardon 
thereunto, recount the occasion of my sudden and more 
strange return. 47 

“ Hamlet.” 

What should this mean ? Are all the rest come back ? 
Or is it some abuse, and no such thing? ' 50 

Laer. Know you the hand? 

’Tis Hamlet’s character. “Naked,”- — 

And in a postscript here, he says, “alone.” 

Can you advise me? 

Laertes. I am lost in it, my lord. But let him come; 
It warms the very sickness in my heart, 55 

That I shall live and tell him to his teeth, 

“Thus diddest thou,” 

If it be so, Laertes, — 

As how should it be so? how other^vise? — 

Will you be ruled by me? 

Ixiertes. Ay, my lord ; 

So you will not o’errule me to a peace. 60 

King. To thine own peace. If he be now return’d, 

As checking at his voyage, and that he means 
No more to undertake it, I will work him 
To an exploit, now ripe in my device, 

Under the which he shall not choose but fall: 65 

And for his death no wind of blame shall breathe, 

But even his mother shall uncharge the practice, 

And call it accident. 
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Laertes. My lord, I will be ruled; 

The rather, if you could devise it so, 

That I might be the organ. 

King, It falls right. 70 

You have been talk’d of since your travel much, 

And that in Hamlet’s hearing, for a quality 
Wherein, they say, you shine : your sum of parts 
Did not together pluck such envy from him, 

As did that one, and that, in my regard, 75 

Of the unworthiest siege. 

Laertes. What part is that, my lord? 

King. A very riband in the cap of youth, 

Yet needful too ; for youth no less becomes 

The light and careless livery that it wears 

Than settled age his sables and his weeds, So 

Importing health and graveness. Two months since, 

Here was a gentleman of Normandy, — 

I have seen myself, and serv’d against, the French, 

And they can well on horseback : but this gallant 
Had witchcraft in’t ; he grew unto his seat; 85 

And to such wondrous doing brought his horse, 

As he had been incorpsed and demi-natured 
With the brave beast : so far he topp’d my thought, 

That I, in forgery of shapes and tricks, 

Come short of what he did. 

L.aertes. A Norman was’t? 90 


King, A Norman. 

Laertes. Upon my life, Lamond. 

King. The very same. 

Laertes. I know him well : he is the brooch indeed 
And gem of all the nation. 

King. He made confession of you, ^ 95 

And gave you such a masterly report, 
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For art and exercise in your defence, 

And for your rapier most especially, 

That he cried out, ’twould be a sight indeed, 

If one could match you ; the scrimers of their nation, 

He swore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 

If you opposed them. Sir, this report of his 
Did Hamlet so envenom with his envy, 

That he could nothing do but wish and beg 
Your sudden coming o’er, to play with him. 

Now, out of this, — 

Laertes. What out of this, my lord ? 

King. Laertes, was your father dear to you? 

Or are you like the painting of a sorrow, 

A face without a heart? 

Laertes. Why ask you this ? 

King. Not that I think you did not love your father j 
But that I know love is begun by time ; 

And that I see, in passages of proof. 

Time qualifies the spark and fire of it. 

There lives within the very flame of love 
A kind of wick or snuff that will abate it j 
And nothing is at a like goodness still; 

For goodness, growing to a plurisy, 

Dies in his own too-much : that we would do. 

We should do when we would; for this “would” changes, 
And hath abatements and delays as many 
As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents ; 

And then this “should” is like a spendthrift sigh, 

That hurts by easing. But, to the quick o' the ulcer 
Hamlet comes back : what would you undertake, 

To show yourself your father’s son in deed ’ 125 

More than in words? 

Ixiertes 


1 1 1 
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To cut his throat i’ the church. 
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King. No place, indeed, should murder sanctuarize; 
Revenge should have no bounds. But, good Laertes, 
Will you do this, keep close within your chamber. 
Hamlet returned shall know you are come home : 130 

We’ll put on those shall praise your excellence, 

And set a double varnish on the fame 


The Frenchman gave you ; bring you in fine together. 


And wager on your heads : he^^ 

■Most generous,__and free from all contjriy i 
\Vnrnot peruse The* foils f so tKat with e; 


miss, 


ease, 


Or with a little shuffling, you may choose 
A sword unbated, and in a pass of practice 
Requite him for your father. 

Laertes. I will do’t : | ' 

And for that purpose I’ll anoint my sword. 

I bought an unction of a mountebank, 

So mortal, that but dip a knife in it. 

Where it draws blood no cataplasm so rare, 
Collected from all simples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can save the thing from death 
That is but scratch’d withal: I’ll touch my point 
With this contagion, that, if I gall him slightly, 
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It may be death. 

King. Let’s further think of this : 

Weigh what convenience both of time and means 
May fit us to our shape: if this should fail, uo 

And that our drift look through our bad performance, 
’Twere better not assay’d: therefore this project 
Should have a back or second, that might hold, 

If this should blast in proof. Soft ! let me see : 

We’ll make a solemn wager on your cunnings. U5 


I ha’t : 

When in your motion you are hot and dry. 
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As make your bouts more violent to that end, — 
And that he calls for drink, I’ll have prepared him 
A chalice for the nonce; whereon but sipping,/ 

If he by chance escape your venom’d stuck, ^ m 
O ur purpose may hold there. I 


I 


i6o 








\ /\ How now, sweet queen ! 

Queen, Ofie woe doth tread upon another’s heel, 
So fast they follow : your sister’s drown’d, Laertes. 

Queen. There is a willow grows aslant a brook, 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream ; 
There with fantastic garlands did she come 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 

I But our cold ' maids do dead men’s fingers call them : 
i There, on the pendent boughs her coronet weeds 

1 . ^^9 « ■ 
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Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke : 

When down her weedy trophies and herself 

Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread wide, 175 

And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up; 

Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes, 

As one incapable of her own distress, 

Or like a creature native and indued 

Unto that element: but long it could not be 180 

Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 

Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. 

Laertes. Alas, then, she is drown’d ? 

Queen. Drown’d, drown’d. 

Laertes. Too much of water hast thou, poor Ophelia, 
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And therefore I forbid my tears : but yet i86 

It is our trick; nature her custom holds, 

Let shame say what it will : when these are gone, 

The woman will be out. Adieu, my lord : 

I have a speech of fire, that fain would blaze, 190 

But that this folly douts it. \_Exit. 

King. Let’s follow, Gertrude : 

How much I had to do to calm his rage ! 

Now fear I this will give it start again; 

Therefore let’s follow, \Exmnt. 
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ACT V. 

Scene I. Elsbwre, A churchyard. 

Enter t 7 vo Clowns, with spades^ drc. 

First Clown. Is she to be buried in Christian burial that 
\vilfuUy seeks her own salvation ? 

Second Clown. I tell thee she is; and therefore make 
her grave straight : the crowner hath sat on her, and finds 
it Christian buriaL 5 

First Clown. How can that be, unless she drowned 
herself in her own defence? 

Second Clown. Why, ’tis found so. 

First Clown. It must be se offetidendo ; it cannot be else. 
For here lies the point : if I drown myself wittingly, it 
argues an act: and an act hath three branches; it is, to act, 
to do, to perform : argal, she drowned herself wittingly. 12 
Second Clo 7 vn. Nay, but hear you, goodman delver, — 
First Clown, Give me leave. Here lies the water ; 
good : here stands the man ; good : if the man go to this 
water and drown himself, it is, will he, nill he, he goes,— 
mark you that; but if the water come to him and drown 
him, he drowns not himself: argal, he that is not guilty of 
his own death shortens not his own life. 

Second Clown, But is this law? 20 

First Clown. Ay, marry, is^t ; crowneris quest law. 
Second Clown. Will you ha’ the truth on’t? If this had 
not been a gentlewoman, she should have been buried out 
of Christian burial. 24 

First Clown, Why, there thou say*st : and the more pity 
that great folk should have countenance in this world to 
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drown or hang themselves, more than their even Christian. 
Come, my spade. There is no ancient gentlemen but gar- 
deners, ditchers, and grave-makers : they hold up Adames 
profession. 30 

Second Clown. Was he a gentleman? 

First Clown. He was the first that ever bore arms. 
Second Clown. Why, he had none. 

First Clown. What, art a heathen ? How dost thou 
understand the Scripture? The Scripture says, Adam 
digged : could he dig \vithout arms? Ill put another ques- 
tion to thee : if thou answerest me not to the purpose, 
confess thyself — 

Second Clown. Go to. 39 

First Clown. What is he that builds stronger than either 
the mason, the shipwright, or the carpenter? 

Second Clown. The gallows-maker; for that frame out- 
lives a thousand tenants. 43 

First Clown. I like thy wit well, in good faith : the 
gallows does well; but how does it well? it does well to 
those that do ill: now, thou dost ill to say the gallows is 
built stronger than the church : argal, the gallows may do 
well to thee. To*t again, come. 

Second Clown. “ Who builds stronger than a mason, a 
shipwright, or a carpenter?” y 5° 

First Clown. Ay, jell me that, and unyoke. 

Second Clown. Marry, now I can tell 
First Clown. To’t, 

Secofid Clown. Mass, I cannot telL 54 


Enter Hamlet and Horatio, at some distance. 

First Clown. Cudgel thy brains no more about it, for 
your dull ass will not mend his pace vnih beating; and when 
you are asked this question next, say “ a grave-maker ; ” the 
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houses that he makes last till doomsday. Go, get thee to 
Yaughan ■ fetch me a stoup of liquor. [^.r/V C/owu. 

\He digs^ and sings. 
In youth when I did love, did love, 6o 

Methought it was very sweet, 

To contract, O, the time, for, ah, my behove, 

O, methought there was nothing meet. 

Hamlet. Has this fellow no feeling of his business, that 
he sings at grave-making? 6^ 

Horatio. Custom hath made it in him a property of 
easiness. 

Hamlet. 'Tis e’en so : the hand of little employment 
hath the daintier sense. 

First Clown. 

But age, with his stealing steps, 70 

Hath claw’d me in his clutch, 

And hath shipped me intil the land, 

As if I had never been such. 


[ Throws tip a skull. 

Hamlet. That skull had a tongue in it, and could sing 
once: how the knave jowls it to the ground, as if it were 
jaw-bone, that did the first murder 1 It might be 
the pate of a politician, which this ass now o’er-reaches ; 
one that would circumvent God, might it not? 

Horatio. It might, my lord. 79 

Hamlet. Or of a courtier; which could say “Good 
morrow, sweet lord! How dost thou, good lord?” This 
might be my lord such-a-one, that praised my lord such- 
a-one’s horse, when he meant to beg it,— might it not? 

Horatio. Ay, my lord. 84 

Hamlet. Why, e’en so : and now my Lady Worm’s ; 
chapless, and knocked about the mazzard with a sexton’s 
spade : here s fine revolution, an we had the trick to 
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see*t. Did these bones cost no more the breeding, but to 
play at loggats with *em? mine ache to think on*t. 

First down, 

A pickaxe, and a spade, a spade, 90 

For and a shrouding-sheet : 

O, a pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is meet. 

\Throws up another skull. 

Hamlet There’s another : why may not that be the 
skull of a lawyer? Where be his quiddities now, his quillets, 
his cases, his tenures, and his tricks? why does he suffer 
this rude knave now to knock him about the sconce with 
a dirty shovel, and \vi\\ not tell him of his action of battery? 
Hum I This fellow might be in’s time a great buyer of 
land, with his statutes, his recognizances, his fines, his 
double vouchers, his recoveries : is this the fine of his 
fines, and the recovery of his recoveries, to have his fine 
pate full of fine dirt? will his vouchers vouch him no 
more of his purchases, and double ones too, than the 
length and breadth of a pair of indentures? The very 
conveyances of his lands will hardly lie in this box; and 
must the inheritor himself have no more, ha? 107 

Horatio. Not a jot more, my lord. 

Is not parchment made of sheei>skins? 

Ay, my lord, and of calf-skins too. no 

They are sheep and calves which seek out 
assurance in that. I will speak to this fellow. Whose 
grave’s this, sirrah? 

First Clotvn. Mine, sir. 

O, a pit of clay for to be made m 5 

For such a guest is meet. 

Hamlet I think it be thine, indeed ; for thou liest in t. 

First Clo^vn. You lie out on’t, sir, and therefore it is not 
yours : for my part, I do not lie in’t, and yet it is min& 
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Hamlet. Thou dost lie in't, to be in’t, and say it is thine : 
’tis for the dead, not for the quick 3 therefore thou liest. 

First Clmvn. 'Tis a quick lie, sir; 'twill away again, 
from me to you. 

Hamlet. What man dost thou dig it for? 

First Cloxvn, For no man, sir. 125 

Hamlet. What woman, then? 

First Clown. For none, neither. 

Hamlet. Who is to be buried in’t? 

First Clown. One that Avas a woman, sir ; but, rest 
her soul, she’s dead. 130 

Hamlet. How absolute the knave is ! we must speak 
by the card, or equivocation will undo us. By the Lord, 
Horatio, these three years 1 have taken note of it; the 
age is grown so picked that the toe of the peasant comes 
so near the heel of the courtier, he galls his kibe. How 
long hast thou been a grave-maker? 136 

First Clown. Of all the days i' the year, I came to't 
that day that our last king Hamlet o'ercame Fortinbras. 
Hamlet. How long is that since? 139 

First Clown. Cannot you tell that? every fool can tell 
that; it Avas the very day that young Hamlet Avas born; 
he that is mad, and sent into England. 

Hamlet Ay, marry, why was he sent into England? 
First Clown. Why, because he Avas mad : he shall 
recover his Avits there; or, if he do not, it's no great matter 
there. 146 

Hamlet. Why ? 

First Clown. 'Twill not be seen in him there; there 

Hamlet. Hoav came he mad? 150 

First Clown. Very strangely, they say 
Hamlet. How strangely ? 
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First Clown. Faith, e’en with losing his wits. 

Hamlet, Upon what ground? 

^ First Clown, Why, here in Denmark: I have been 
sexton here, man and boy, thirty years, 156 

Hamlet How long will a man lie i’ the earth ere he rot? 

First Clown. V faith, if he be not rotten before he 
die, — as we have many corses now-a-days that will scarce 
hold the laying in, — he will last you some eight year or 
nine year : a tanner will last you nine year. 161 

Hamlet, Wliy he more than another? 

First Clown, Why, sir, his hide is so tanned with his 
trade that he will keep out water a great while ; and your 
water is a sore decayer of your dead body. Here’s a 
skull now ; this skull has lain in the earth three-and-bventy 
years. ' ^ ^^7 

Hamlet. Whose was it? 

First Clown, A mad fellow’s it was : whose do you 
think it war > 170 

Hamlet. Nay, I know not 

First Clown, A pestilence on him for a mad rogue I 
*a poured a flagon of Rhenish on my head once. This 
same skull, sir, was Yorick's skull, the king’s jester. 

Hamlet. This? *75 

First Clown. E’en that 

Ha?nlet. Let me see. [Takes the skulf] Alas, poor 
Yorick! I knew him, Horatio: a fellow of infinite jest, 
of most excellent .ancy: he hath borne me on his back 
a thousand times; and now, how abhorred in ray imagi- 
nation it is I my gorge rises at it Here hung those lips 
that I have kissed I know not how oft. Where be your 
gibes now? your gambols? your songs? your flashes of 
merriment, that were wont to set the table on a roar? 
Not one now, to mock your own grinning? quite chap- 
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fallen? Now get you to my lady*s chaniber, and tell her, 
let her paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come ; 
make her laugh at that Prithee, Tloratio, tell me one 
thing. 

Horatio. WhaPs that, my lord? 190 

Hamlet. Dost thou think Alexander looked o’ this 
fashion i’ the earth? 

Horatio. E^en so. 

Hamlet. And smelt so? pahl \Puts down the skull. 

Horatio. E’en so, my lord. 195 

Hamlet. To what base uses we may return, Horatio ! 
Why may not imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander 
till he find it stopping a bimg-hole? 1 .... 

Horatio. ’Twere to consider too curiously, to consider so. 

Hamlet. No, faith, not a jot ; but to follow him 
thither with modesty enough, and likelihood to lead it : as 
thus; Alexander died, Alexander was buried, Alexander 
retumeth into dust ; the dust is earth ; of earth we make 
loam ; and why of that loam whereto he was converted 
might they not stop a beer-barrel? 205 

Imperious Caesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wnd away ; 

O, that that earth which kept the world in awe 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flaw ! 

But soft 1 but soft! aside: here comes the king, 210 


Enter Priests, 6^r., in procession; the Corpse of Ophelia, 
Laertes and Mourners following; King, Queen, their 
trains^ drc. 

The queen, the courtiers: who is this they follow? 

And with such m aimed rites? This doth betoken 
The corse they follow did with desperate hand 
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Fordo it own life : *twas of some estate. 214 

Couch we awhile, and mark. \Retiring with Horatio 

Laertes, AVhat ceremony else? 

Hamlet. That is Laertes, 

A very noble youth : mark. 

Laertes. What ceremony else? 

First Priest. Her obsequies have been as far enlarged 
As we have warrantise : her death was doubtful ; 220 

And, but that great command o’ersways the order, 

She should in ground unsanctified have lodged 
Till the last trumpet ; for charitable prayers, 

Shards, flints and pebbles should be thrown on her: 

Yet here she is allowed her virgin crantSj, ’ "225 

Her maiden strewments, and the bringing home ' ' ' 

Of bell and buriaL ' 

Laertes. Must there no more be done? 

First Priest. No more be done : 

We should profane the service of the dead 
To sing a requiem and such rest to her 230 

As to peace-parted souls. 

Laertes. Lay her the earth; 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 

May violets spring ! I tell thee, churlish priest, 

A ministering angel shall my sister be, 

When thou liest bowling. 

Hamlet. AVhat, the fair Ophelia! 23S 

Queen. loathe swee^farewellj 

^ \^attering flowers. 

I hoped thou shouldst have been my Hamlet's wife; 

I thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, sweet maid, 

And not have strew’d thy grave. 

Laertes. O, treble woe 

Fall ten times treble on that cursed head 
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Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious sense 
Deprived thee of! Hold off the earth awhile, 

Till I have caught her once more in mine arms ; 

[Z^a/>s into the grave. 

Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead, 

Till of this flat a mountain you have made 245 

To o’ertop old Pelion or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus. 

Ham. \Advan€in^ What is he whose grief 
Bears such an emphasis j whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures the wandering stars and makes them stand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers? This is I, 250 

Hamlet the Dane. \^aps into the grave. 

Laertes The devil take thy soul I 

\Grappli71g with him. 

Hamlet. Thou pray*st not well. 

I prithee, take thy fingers from my throat; 
i For, though I am not splenitive and rash, 

I X^t have I sor nething in me da ngerous, V- ' 255 

Which let thy wisdom fear: hold off Thy hand! 

King. Pluck them asunder. 

Hamlet, Hamlet I 

All. Gentlemen, — 

Horatio. Good my lord, be quiet, 

\The Attendants part them, and they 

come out of the grave. 

Hamlet. Why, I will fight .with_hlnx - 

-upon -this theme 

Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 260 

Queen. O my son, what theme? 

A Hamlet. I l ove d , Ophe lia : forty thousand brothers^ 
■ Could not, with all th cir^ q^anuty'oFTo ve, 

^akejap_my sum . What wih thou do for her? 
f King. O, he is mad, Laertes. 
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Queen, For love of God, forbear him, 

Hamlet. ’Swounds, show me what thou'lt do: 

Woo’t weep? woo’uhght? woo’t fast? woo't tear thyself? 
Woo't drink up(^el? eat a crocodile? 

I’ll do’t. Dost thou come here to whine? 

To outface me with leaping in her grave? 

Be bu nfid^uisk^with^h^,. and so w ill 1 : 

Ahd^ifthou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us, till our ground, 

Singeing his pate against the burning zone, 

Make Ossa like a wart! Nay, an thou’lt mouth, 

I’ll rant as well as thou. 

Queen. This is mere madness: 

And thus awhile the fit will work on him; 

Anon, as patient as the female dove 
When that her golden couplets are disclosed, 

His silence will sit drooping. 

Hamlet. Hear you, sir; 

What is the reason that you use me thus? 

I loved you ever : but it is no matter ; 

Let Hercules himself do what he may, 

The cat will mew, and dog will have his day. 

King. I pray you, good Horatio, wait upon him. 

\_Exit Horatio, 

\To laertes] Strengthen your patience in our last nights 

speech ; 

We’ll put the matter to the present push. 

Good Gertrude, set some watch over your son. 

This grave shall have a living monument! 290 

An hour of quiet shortly shall we see; 

Till then, in patience our proceeding be. [Exeunt 
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Scene 1 1. A hall in the castle. 


Enter Hamlet and Horatio. 

Ham, So much for this, sir: now shall you see the other ; 
You do remember all the circumstance? 

Horatio^ Remember it, my lord ! 

Hamlet, Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting, 
That would not let me sleep : methought I lay 5 

Worse than the mutin es in_the ({lilboes; Rashly, — 

And praised be rashness for it, let us know, * 

Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 

len our deep plots do pall; and that should learn us 
here*s a divinity that shapes our e nds, 10 

ji-hew jhem how we will,— - 

Horatio, That is most certain. 

Hamlet, Up from my cabin, 

My sea-gown scarf’d about me, in the dark 
Groped I to find out them : had my desire, 

Fingered their packet, and in fine withdrew 15 

To mine own room again : making so bold. 

My fears forgetting manners, to unseal 

Their grand commission; where I found, Horatio, — 

O royal knavery ! — an exact command, 

Larded with many several sorts of reasons, 

Importing Denmark’s health and England’s too. 

With, ho ! such bugs and goblins in my life, 

That , on the supervise, no leisure bated, C 
No, not to stay the grinding of the- axe. 

My head should be struck off; — 

Horatio, Is’t possible? 

•Hatnlet, Here’s the commission : read it at more leisure 
But wilt thou hear me how I did proceed? 
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Horatio. I beseech you. 

Ha 7 nlet. Being thus be-netted round Avith villanies, — 
Ere I could make a prologue to my brains, 30 

They had begun the play,- — I sat me down, 

Devised a new commission, wrote it fair: 

I once did hold it, as our statists do, 

A baseness to write fair, and labour'd much 

How to forget that learning ; but, sir, now 35 

It did me yeoman's service : wilt thou know 

The effect of what I wrote? 

Horatio. Ay, good my lord. 

Hanilet An earnest conjuration from the king, — 

As England was his faithful tributary, 

As love between them like the palm might flourish, 40 
As peace should still her wheaten garland Avear 
And stand a comma 'tween their amities; 

And many suchdike “as'es" of great charge, 

That, on the vicAV and knowing of these contents. 
Without debatement further, more or less, 45 

He should the bearers put to sudden death, 

Not shriving-time allow'd. 

Horatio. How Avas this seal'd? 

Harfikt. Why, even in that Avas heaven ordinant 
I had my father's signet in my purse, 

Which Avas the model of that Danish seal; 5® 

Folded the Avrit up in form of the other. 

Subscribed it, gave’t the impression, placed it safely, 

The changeling never known. Now, the next day 
Was our sea-fight; and what to this was sequent 

Thou know’st already. ^ 

Horatio. So Guildenstern and Rosencrantz go tot. 
Hamlet. Why, man, they did make love to this employ- 

ment; 
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They are not near my conscience ; their defeat 
Doth by their own insinuation grow : 

*Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incensed points ( ' 

, lj» ^ O f mighty oppos ites. 
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Why, what a king is this I 


Ham. Does it not, think'st thee, stand me now upon,-^ M 
e tbat- bath.Jcill’d my, king. at^d-.staiii*d-jny- another, j 


6s 


/I . 

MThrown ojn^his angle for my proper life, 

'And with such cozenage. — is’t not perfect conscience 
To quit him with this arm? and is*t not to be damned 
To let this^Mker of our nature come 
In further 70 

Hor. It must be shortly known to him from England 
\Vhat is the issue of the business there. 

Hamlet It will be short : the interim is mine ; 

And a man's life's no more than to say “one." 

• But I am very sorry, good Horatio, ■ 75 

That to Laertes I forgot myself ; ! 

For, by the image of my cause, I see 
The portraiture of his ; I’ll court his favours : 

But, sure, the braw^y_of his grief did put me 
Into a towering passion. 

Horatio. Peace ! who comes here ? 80 


\ 


Enter OsRic 

Osric. Your lordship is right welcome back to Denmark. 
Hamlet. I humbly thank you, sir, [Aside to Horatio'] 
Dost know this water-fly? j 

Horatio. [Aside to Hamlet] No, my good lord. 84 
Hamlet. [Aside to Horatic^ Thy state is the more gra- 
cious; for 'tis a vice to know him. He hath much land, 
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and fertile : let a beast be lord of beas^, and his crib shall 
stand at the king’s mess : ’tis a qho^h ; but, as I say, 
spacious in the possession of dirt. 89 

Osric, Sweet lord, if your lordship were at leisure, I 
• should impart a thing to you from his majesty. 

Hamlet. I will receive it, sir, with all diligence of spirit 
Put your bonnet to his right use; ’tis for the head. 

Osric. I thank your lordship, it is very hot 94 

Ham. No, believe me, ’tis very cold; the wind is northerly. 
Osric. It is indifferent cold, my lord, indeed. 

Hamlet. But yet melhinks it is very .sultry and hot, or 
my complexion — 98 

Osric. Exceedingly, my lord ; it is very sub|ji, — as ’twere, 
— I cannot tell how. ■ But, my lord, his ma^ty bade me 
signify to you, that he has laid a great wager on your head: 
sir, this is the matter, — 

Hamlet. I beseech you, remember — 103 

\Ha7nlet moves him to put on his hat. 
Osric. Nay, in good faith ; for mine ease, in good faith. 
Sir, here is newly come to court Laertes; believe me, an 
absolute gentleman, full of most excellent differences, of 
very soft society and great showing: indeed, to speak. feel- 
ingly of him, he is the card or calendar of gentry*, for you 
shall find in him the continent of what part a gentleman 

would see. > 

Hamlet. Sir, his definement suffers no perdition in you; 
though, I know, to divide him inventorially would dizzy thej' 
arithmetic of memory, and yet butj' ya^^jn^ther, in respect 
of his quick sail. But, in the vent)^ ^f extolment, I take 
him to be a soul of great article; and his infusion of such 
dearth and rareness, as, to make true diction of him, his 
semblable is his mirror, and who else would trace him, his 
umbrage, nothing more. 
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Osrtc\ Your lordship speaks most infallibly of him. 
HatnleL The concemancy, sir? why do we wrap the 
gentleman in our more rawer breath? 

Osric. Sir ? 

Horatio, Is^t not possible to understand in another 
tongue? You will do't, sir, really. 124 

Ham. What imports the nomination of this gentleman? 
Osric. Of Laertes ? 

Horatio. His purse is empty already : all’s golden words 


are spent. ; / 

♦ * 

Hamlet. Of him, sir. 

Osric. I know you are not ignorant — 130 

Ha?niet. ' I would you did, sir ; yet, in faith, if you did, 
it would not much approve me : well, sir, 

Osr. You are not ignorant of what excellence Laertes is — 
Hamlet. I dare not confess that, lest I should compare 
with him in excellence; but, to know a man well, were to j 
know himself. 136/ 

Osric. I mean, sir, for his weapon; but in the imputation 
laid on him by them, in his meed he^s unfellowed. 

Hamlet, What’s his weapon? 

Osric. Rapier and dagger, 140 

Hamlet. That’s two of his weapons : but, well. 

Osric, The king, sir, hath wagered with Jiim six Barbary 
horses : against the which he has imponed, as I take it, six 
French rapiers and poniards, with their assigns, as girdle, 
hangers, and so : three of the carriages, in faith, are very 
dear to fancy, very responsive to the hilts, most delicate 
carriages, and of very liberal conceit. 147 

Hamlet. What call you the carriages ? 

Horatio. I knew you must be edified by the margent 
ere you had done. 150 

Osric. The carriages, sir, are the hangers. 
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Hamlet, The phrase would be more germane to the 
matter, if we could carry cannon by our sides : I would it 
might be hangers till then. But, on : six Barbary horses 
against six French swords, their assigns, and three liberal- 
conceited carriages; that’s the French bet against the Danish. 
Why is this “imponed,” as you call it? i57 

Osric, The king, sir, hath laid, that in a dozen passes 
between yourself and him, he shall not exceed you three 
hits : he hath laid on twelve for nine ; and it would come to 
immediate trial, if your lordship would vouchsafe the answer. 

Hamlet, How if I answer no? 

Osric, I mean, my lord, the opposition of your person 
in triaL 

Hamlet, Sir, I will walk here in the hall : if it please 
his majesty, 'tis the breathing time of day with me; let 
the foils be brought, the gentleman willing, and the king 
hold his purpose, I will win for him ah I can; if not, I 

will gain nothing but my shame and the odd hits. 

Osric, Shall I re-deliver you e’en so? 17° 

Ha 7 nlet, To this effect, sir; after what flourish your 

nature will. 

Osric. I commend my duty to your lordship. 

Hamlet. Yours, yours. \Exit Osri^ He does well to 
commend it himself; there are no tongues else foFs turn. 

Horatio, This lapwing runs away with the shell on his 

head, 

Hamlet, He did comply with his dug, before he sucked 
it. Thus has he — and many more of the same bevy, that 
I know the drossy age dotes on — only got the tune of 
the time and outward habit of encounter ; a kind of yesty 
collection, which carries them through and through the 
most fond and winnowed opinions ; and do but blow them 
to their trial, the bubbles are out 
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Enter a Lord. 

Lord, My lord, his majesty commended him to you by 
young Osric, who brings back to him, that you attend him 
in the hall : he sends to know if your pleasure hold to 
play with Laertes, or that you will take longer time. 

Hamlet I am constant to my purposes; they follow 
the king’s pleasure : if his fitness speaks, mine is ready ; 
now or whensoever, provided I be so able as now. 191 
Lord. The king and queen and all are coming down. 
Hamlet. In happy time. 

Lord. The queen desires you to use some gentle enter- 

% 

tainment to Laertes before you fall to play. 195 

Hamlet. She well instructs me. \Exit Lord, 

Horatio. You will lose this wager, my lord. 

Hamlet. I do not think so; since he went into France, 
I have been in continual practice ; I shall win at the odds. 
But_^.u wouldst not think how ill all’s here about my 
heart: but it is no matter. 201 

Horatio. Nay, good my lord, — 

Hatnlet. It is but foolery ; but it is such a kind of gain- 
giving as would perhaps trouble a woman. 

Horatio. If your mind dislike anything, obey it: I will 
forestall their repair hither, and say you are not fit. 206 
Hamlet. Not a-wh|t, we defy augury: there’s a special 
providence in the fall .0^ a sparrow. If it be now, ’tis not 
fo come; if it be not to come, it will be now; if it be 
not now, yet it will come: the r eadiness is all : since 
no man has aught of what he leaves, Tvhat is^t to leave 
betimes? 212 
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Enter King, Queen, Laertes, Lords, Osric, and Attendants 

with foils, drc. 

King. Come, Hamlet, come, and take this hand from me. 

[ The King puts Laertei hand into Hamlefs. 
Hatnlet. Give me your pardon, sir: I have done you 


wong ; 

But pardon’t, as you are a gentleman. 

This presence knows, 

And you must needs have heard, how I am punished 
With sore distraction. What I have done, 

That might your nature, honour and exception 
Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madness. 

Was’t Hamlet wrong’d Laertes? Never Hamlet: 

If Hamlet from himself be ta’en away, 

[And when Jie’s not himself does ^vrong Laertes, 

/ Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. 

/^Who does it, then? ‘ His m adaess : if t be so, 
Hamle^L of the faction that is wrong’d; 

His madness is poor Hamlet’s enemy. 

Sir, in this audience. 

Let my disclaiming from a purposed evil 
Free me so far in your most generous thoughts. 

That I have shot mine arrow o’er the house, 

And hurt my brother. 

Laertes. I am satisfied in nature, 

Whose motive, in this case, should stir me most 
To my revenge : but in my terms of honour 
I stand aloof, and will no reconcilement 
Till by some elder masters, of known honour, 

I have a voice and precedent of peace. 

To keep my name ungored. But till that time 
I do receive your offer’d love like love. 
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And will not wrong it. 

Hamlet I embrace it freely, 

And will this brother’s wager frankly play. 

Give us the foils. Come on. 

Laertes. Come, one for me. 

Hamlet. I’ll be your foil, Laertes : in mine ignorance 
Your skill shall, like a star i’ the darkest night, 

^Stick fiery off indeed. 

Laertes. You mock me, sir. 245 

Hamlet. No, by this hand. . ' 

King. Give them the foils, young Osric. Cousin Hamlet, 
You know the wager? 

Hamlet. Very well, my lord; 

Your grace hath laid the odds o’ the weaker side. 

King. I do not fear it ; I have seen you both : 250 

But since he’s better’d, we have therefore odds. 

Laertes. This is too heavy, let me see another. 

Ham. This likes me well. These foils have all a length ? 

\They prepare to play. 

Osric. Ay, my good lord. 

King. Set me the stoups of wine upon that table. 

If Hamlet give the first or second hit, 

Or quit in answer of the third exchange, 

Let all the battlements their ordnance fire; 

The king shall drink to Hamlet’s better breath ; 

And in the cup an union shall he throw, 

Richer than that which four successive kings 
In Denmark’s crown have worn. Give me the cups, 

And let the kettle to the trumpet speak. 

The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 

The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to earth, 

“Now the king drinks to Hamlet.” Come, begin; 

And you, the judges, bear a wary eye. 
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Come, my lord. 


[TViej' play. 


Judgment. 


Hamlet, Come on, sir. 

Laertes, 

Hamlet, One. 

Laertes. No, 

Hamlet, 

Osric, A hit, a very palpable hit. 

Laertes. Well; again. 269 

King. Stay ; give me drink. Hamlet, this pearl is thine ; 

Here’s to thy health. 

\Trtimpets sounds and cannon shot off within. 
Give him the cup. 

Hamlet, I’ll play tlns~bout first; set it by awhile. 
Come. {They play^ Another hit; what say you? 

Laertes. A touch, a touch, I do confess. 274 

King, Our son shall win. 

Queen. He’s fat, and scant of breath. 

Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows; 

The queen carouses to thy fortune, Hamlet 
Hamlet. Good madam ! 

King, Gertrude, do not drink. 

Queen. I will, my lord; I pray you, pardon me. 279 

{Drinks, 

King. {Aside\ It is the poison’d cup; it is too late. 
Hamlet. I dare not drink yet, madam ; by and by. 
Queen. Come, let me wipe thy face. * 

Laertes. My lord, I’ll hit him now. 

\Xino-. I do not think’t. 

Laer. [Aside] And yet ’tis almost ’gainst my conscience. 
Hamlet. Come, for the third, Laertes: you but dally; 285 
I pray you, pass with your best violence ; 

I am afeard you make a wanton of me. 

Laertes. Say you so? come on. [They play. 


Osric. Nothing, neither way. 
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Laertes* 


King. 

Hamlet. 

Osric. 

Horatio. 


King. 


Have at you now ! 

\Laertes wounds Hamlet ; then^ in scuffling, 
tluy change rapiers, and Hamlet wounds 
Laertes. 

Part them ; they are incensed. 
Nay, come, again. \Tlu Queen falls. 

Look to the queen there, ho ! 
They bleed on both sides. How is it, my lord? 
Osric. How is*t, Laertes? 

Laertes. ^Vhy, as a woodcock to mine own springe, Osric; 
I am justly kill’d with mine own treachery. 295 

Ham. How does the queen ? 

She swoons to see them bleed. 
Queen. No, no, the drink, the drink, — O my dear 
Hamlet, — 

The drink, the drink ! — I am poison’d. \Dies. 

Hamlet. O villany ! Ho! let the door be lock’d: 
Treachery 1 seek it out. 300 

Laertes. It is here, Hamlet : Hamlet, thou art slain ; 
No medicine in the world can do thee good, 

In thee there is not half an hour of life; 

The treacherous instrument is in thy hand, 

Unbated and envenom’d: the foul practice 305 

Hath turn’d itself on me ; lo, here I lie, 

Never to rise again: thy mother’s poison’d: 

I can no more : the jc j pg, tb£ k ing^s^ to-blaaie. 

Hamlet. The poinF*envenom’d tool 309 

Then, venom, to thy work. [S/ahs (he King. 

All. Treason ! treason ! 

King. O, yet defend me, friends; I am buc hurt. 

< Ham. Here, thou incestuous, murderous, damned Dane, 
Dr mk o ff this potion:- is tly^ union here? 

Follow Iny' mother. 


' \ 




[A7;/^ dies. 
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Laertes. He is justly served; 3*5 

It is a poison tempered by himself. 

Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet : 

Mine and my father’s death come not upon thee, 

Nor thine on me ! \Die$. 

Hamlet. Heaven make thee free of it ! I follow thee. 
I am dead, Horatio. Wretched queen, adieu ! 321 

You that look pale and tremble at this chance, 

That are but mutes or audience to this act, 

Had I but time, — as this fell sergeant, death. 

Is strict in his arrest, — O, I could tell you, — 325 

xBut let it be. — Horatio, I am dead ; 
l^hou livest; report me and my cause aright 

^o the unsatisfied. 

Horatio. Never believe it: 

I am more an antique Roman than a Dane : ^ 

Here’s yet some liquor left. i 

Hamlet. As thou’rt a man, 330 

Give me the cup: let go; by heaven. I’ll have’L 

t o good Horatio, what a ^voujidad-lfSBJ^, 

Things standing thus unknown, shall Uye behind me I 
If thou didst ever l^ld thy^^art, 

Absent thee' fro m Jelicity awhile, 335 

\nd in hafsP^rld""3rawn[Hy breath in pain^^ 

To tell my storyT^' 

at some distance^ and shot within. 
What warlike noise is this? 

Osric. Young Fortinbras, with conquest come from 

Poland, 

To the ambassadors of England gives 
This warlike volley. 

Hamlet. O, I die, Horatio ; 340 

The potent poison quite o’er-crows my spirit : 
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I cannot live to hear the news from England; 
But I do prophesy the election lights 
On Fortinbras: he has my dying voice; 

So tell him, with the occurrents, more and less, 
Which have solicited— the rest is silence. 

'.Ti 

prince ; 

rest 1 

come hither ? ^^Marc/i 




Enter Fortinbras, the English Ambassadors, and others. 


355 


Eortinbras, Where is this sight? 

Hore^io, AVhat is it ye would see? 

It aught of woe or wonder, cease your search. 351 

quarry cries on havoc. O proud Death, 
What feast is toward in thine eternal cell, 

That thou so many princes at a shot 
So bloodily hast struck? 

E/rst Ambassador, The sight is dismal; 

And our affairs from England come too late; 

The ears are senseless that should give us hearing. 

To tell him his commandment is fulfill’d, 

That R^sencrani^ and Guildenstpm are dead : 

Where should we have our thanks? 

IjJj, mouth, 

Wad It the abiUty of life to thank you: 361 

He never gave commandment for their death. 

But since, so jump upon this bloody question, 

You from the Polack wars, and you from England, 

Are here arrived, give order that these bodies 
High on a stage be placed to the view; 

And let me speak to the yet unknowing world 
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How these things came about : so shall you hear 
Of carnal, bloody and unnatural acts, 

Of accidental judgments, casual slaughters, 37° 

Of deaths put on by cunning and forced cause; 

And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 
Fall’n on the inventors' heads : all this can I 
Truly deliver. 

Fortmbras. Let us haste to hear it. 

And call the noblest to the audience. 375 


For me, with sorrow I emllrace my fortune ; 

I have some rights of memory in this kingdom, 

Which now to claim my vantage doth invite me. 

Horatio. Of that I shall have also cause to speak, 
And from his mouth whose voice will draw on more : 380 


But let this same be presently perform’d. 

Even while men’s minds are wild ; lest more mischance, 

On plots and errors, happen. 

Fortinbras. ^ L v c* 5 captains 


B ear Hamle^ soldier, _to the stage; 

For he was Hkdy, had he been put on, 

To have proved most royally : and, for his passage, 
The soldiers’ music and the rites of jva^ 

Speak doudly for him. < 

Take'up" the bodies : such a sight as this 
Becomes the field, but here sliows much amiss. 




Go, bid the soldiers shoot. 

\A dead march. Exeunt, bearing off the dead bodies; 

after which a peal of ordnance is shot off. 
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NOTES. 


G^=G/ossary. Several other abbreviations used sometimes in the 
Notes are explained at the beginning of the Glossary, in which they 
occur more frequently. They should be observed ; see p. 214. 

By “the Folio” is meant the First Folio (1623); by “the Quarto” 
the Second Quarto (1604). 


ACT I. 

Scene 1. 

A platform before the castle. The scene as staged in the modern 
theatre is wonderfully impressive : the dim battlements towering on one 

side, and the starlit (36) sea stretching far below (i. 4. 70, 71) on the 
other. 

The element of mystery that pervades Hamlet is introduced 
at the outset, as in Macbeth, where the appearance of the Witches in 
the first scene is meant to “strike the keynote of the character of the 
whole drama.” And in each scene, though in different ways, the scene 
and setting are carefully adjusted to suit the introduction of the super- 
natural element. Thus here “the armour, the dead silence, the 
watchfulness that first interrupts it, the welcome relief of the guard, 
the cold, ...all excellently accord with, and prepare for, the after 
gradual rise into tragedy” — Coleridge. He notes that “a state of cold 
or chilling damp from without, and of anxiety inwardly,” such a state 
as the dramatist here depicts in the soldiers on guard, is that in which 
human nature is most susceptible to the idea of supernatural mani- 
festations. The whole prelude {1—40) vibrates with the thrill and 
ush of mystery. Note, too, how vivid an impression is conveyed in 
70 125 of the state of unrest and uncertainty in Denmark, and how 

the vision is brought into relation with this state (121 — 125). 


V. H, 
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2. me; emphatic : it was not for Bernardo, the new-comer, to 
challenge Francisco, the sentinel on guard. 

6. ttpoHy just at; implying ‘just before’; so we say ‘close upon 
twelve’ (i.e. o’clock). Francisco evidently does not know that it has 
just (“now”) struck twelve. 

8. For this relief much thanks. One of the many passages in 
Ha 77 ilet that have become familiar quotations, relief; cf. 17. 

13. rivals j partners; see G. 

bid them make haste. Bernardo is anxious not to be alone on the 
watch for the same reason that Francisco is glad to be offguard. 

16. Either “ give you” or “/give you” ( = I wish you). 

19. A piece of hitn ; a careless, humorous reply, meant to contrast 
Horatio’s light, sceptical mood {23, 24, 30) with the very different 
feelings of Marcellus and Bernardo. Some think that Horatio accom- 
panies and explains the words by a handshake. 

29. He may... speak to it ; explained by line 42. app>rovey confirm 
the evidence of, prove them to be correct. 

33. IVhat we have. ..seen ; debendent on the general sense ‘relate’ 
in 31, rather than in apposition to ‘Vtop*^ in 32. 

35. Last night of all, i.e. it \\p0^ily (or but) last night that etc. ; 

the ellipse is ‘of all nights.^ 

36. yond same star, i.e. “any bright star that happened to be, at 
the hour at that date, W. of the polar star” ( = “the pole”); apparently 
a planet (cf. “course”) is meant. 

37. his^ its; cf. “it” in 38, and see his in G. 

42. Thou art a scholar; and so able to address the Ghost in Latin, 
the language used by magicians and witches in invoking spirits. Cf. 
Hamlet’s Hie et ubique in I. 5. 156; and Much Ado About Nothings 
II. I. 263, 264 : “ You shall find her the infernal Ate...I would to God 
some scholar would conjtire her.” Editors quote from Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s play, The Night-Walker, ii. i : 

, “Let’s call the butler up, for he speaks I^tin, 

And that would daunt the devil.” 

44. Coleridge notes how true to human nature it is that Horatio 
the sceptic should be the last to speak : he had been so positive 
in his incredulity (30), and its overthrow has been so swift and absolute. 

48. Denmark, i.e. the King of Denmark; cf. “Norway” m 61. 
In the English historical plays “England” (cf. iv. 3. 57) and “France 
often mean the respective kings of the two countries. 

49. sometittus, formerly. 
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56. Before my God; note the solemn form of the asseveration, 
often clipped to “Tore God I” as in li. 7, 447. 

mighty could; cf, wa^=*can* in i. 4. 51. 

57. sensible; in the active sense, ‘perceiving/ warrant. 

6a. parle^ parley. 

63. the sledded /’(?/ar^=tKe Poles who travel in sleds (i.e. sledges); 
rather than ‘ the Poles in their sleds.* The elder Hamlet angrily broke 
up a conference held in winter and fiercely assailed the Polish army : 
an incident so important as fully to account for Horatio’s reminiscence. 
But see p. 227. 

65. jump^ exactly, just; cf. v. a. 363, and Othello^ ii. 3. 392, 
“ And bring him jump when he may Cassio find.” 

68. in the gross and scope of according to the general drift of. 

70 — 79. See p. 235. toils the stibject^ causes the people to toil. 
the subject; used collectively; cf. i. 2. 33, 

74. war/, trafficking for, purchase of. 

75. impress^ forced service. Cf. the old system of ‘^^rw-gangs’ 
for the navy. Shakespeare uses press and impress several times with 
this idea of compulsory military service. 

77. toward^ about to happen, imminent; cf. v. 2. 353. 

83. emulate; used actively — ‘ emulating, emulous.’ 

84. our valiant Hamlet^ i.e. “our last king” (80); cf. 95. 

87. law and heraldry^ i.e. the strict legal covenant and the obliga- 
tion, in point of honour, imposed by the law of arms. (F.) 

89. stood ; Shakespeare often uses stand practically as an emphatic 
auxiliary, seized^ possessed ; a legal use still current. The whole 
passage (86 — 95) is a good illustration of Shakespeare’s partiality 
for legal imagery and diction. 

90. a moiety competent^ an equivalent amount of lands. 

92. inkerttance^ possession. Elizabeth's often use iuherit=* to 
have, possess,’ without (as now) the notion of ‘heirship’ (Lat. hereSy 
‘an heir’). So in the Prayer-Book, “bless thine inheritance” — that is, 
‘thy people, thy peculiar possession.’ Cf. V. i. 107. 

94* carnage of the article designed; the tenour of the clause bearing 
on (drawn up with reference to) the point, article; a clause or pro- 
vision in a law or treaty or agreement. 

96, unimproved; “not regulated or guided by knowledge or ex- 
perience ; ‘untutored.’ 

97* the skirts of i.e. in outlying parts, where the central 
authority least makes itself felt. 


7—2 
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98. SharJid up^ picked up indiscriminately, as a shark picks up 
its prey. 

100. a stomach inUy i.e. a spice of danger j stomach often has the 
sense ‘spirit,’ ‘ stubborn courage.’ 

101. statCy statesmen, rulers. 

106, 107. heady occasion; the metaphor of a ‘fountain-head,’ source 
of a river ; cf. 11. 1. 25. ‘Tomagey bustle ; see G. 

109 — 125. These lines are omitted in the Folio. The account 
of the omens that preceded Caesar’s death resembles closely the account 
in Julius Casacy i. 3, il. 2. Shakespeare himself, on reconsideration, 
or the editors of the Folio, may have thought that this passage (which 
could be easily detached) bore too close a resemblance to the passages 
in Julius CiEsary where the introduction of the omens has great dramatic 
significance. Shakespeare took the omens (but expanded them), like 
the rest of the materials for Julius Cccsary from North’s translation 
(1579) of Plutarch’s Lives. 

109. sort ; either ‘fall out, happen,’ or ‘suit,’ i.e. accord with your 
supposition ( 104— 107). The word has both senses in Shakespeare. 

112. A mote etc. ; i.e. a thing as troubling to the mental vision as a 
particle of dust is to the natural eye. Ploratio is not belittling the 


incident. 

1 1 3. statCy community; not ‘condition,’ as if he meant ‘when 
Rome was at her zenith.’ 

114. A little ere. Similarly Plutarch speaks of- the portenU as 
occurring “before Caesar’s deatli.” In Julius Camr Shakespeare 
concentrates them on the very last night of Caesars life. 

“It is evident that the character and history of Julius Cresar had 
taken a strong hold of Shakespeare’s imagination. There is perhaps 
no other historical character who is so repeatedly alluded to throughout 

his plays.” 

1 15. 1 16. Did squeak and gibber. The classical poets assign 
a shrill piping voice to the ‘ghosts’ or souls of the dead. Cf. Homer, 
Odysseyy xxiv. 5 et seq.y where the souls of Penelope’s suitors are 

described as “gibbering (rpifoucrat) like bats.” 

1 1 7. A line must have dropped out; it probably mentioned that 

there were portents in the sky no less strange than those on earth 

with trains o/JirCy i.e. comets. PluUrch mentions “the great 
comet [said to be Halley’s comet], which seven nights together was seen 
very bright after Cxsar’s death.” The appearance of a comet was 
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traditionally held an evil omen; it betokeneth,” says an old writer, 
Batman (158^)1 “changing of kings and is a token of pestilence or of 
war.” 

1 18. Disaster is essentially a word belonging to astrology and 
signifying “an unfavourable aspect of a star or planet.” Probably 
an eclipse is meant here, the moist star^ the moon. The epithet is 
an allusion to the moon’s influence on the sea, causing ebb and flow. 

1 19. another astrological word; see G. depends. 

no. ahncsCto doomsday^ i.e. “almost to the point of complete 

darkness, alluding to the biblical prophecy that at the second coming of 
Christ ‘theTOOon shall not give her light’ (Matt. xxiv. 29)” — Herford. 

An eclipso was proverbially an evil omen. Cf. Paradise Losty i. 
596—599. 

122. harbingers^ forerunners; see G. stilly ever, constantly. 

123. omen; here put for Uhe calamity portended by the evil signs.’ 

125. climatureSy regions. 

127. /’// cross tty though it blast me. An old superstition. 

blasty a favourite Elizabethan word for ‘to strike with pernicious 
influence, to cause to sicken or wither.’ 

129. The broken lines express strong agitation. 

134. haply, perchance. 

*36 — 139* Editors quote from Elizabethan and other writers 
various illustrations of this and the other superstitions mentioned 
(149 — 164). The great storehouse of these beliefs in Shakespeare’s 
time was R^inald Scot’s Discoverie [i.e. uncovery, exposure] of 
Witchcraft (1584), and later, Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 

140. partisany a spear with a broad head. 

150 — 165 * Cf. King Leary iii. 4. 120, 121 : “This is the foul fiend 
Flibbertigibbet : he begins at curfew, and walks till the first cock.” 

153. It was an old belief that there were four classes of spirits or 
“demons,” associated respectively with the four “elements,” i.e. 
Salamanders (spirits of fire). Sylphs (of air), Nymphs (of water = 
“sea”), and Gnomes (of underground). Hence the idea of this passage 
is that the disembodied spirits of the dead are equally at home in all 
four elements. 

154. extravagant. .. erring ; each in its literal sense ‘roaming, 
wandering’; the former, perhaps, has more of the notion ‘vagrant.’ 
Lat. extra, ‘ beyond ’+ ‘to wander.’ For erring (Lat, errarcy 
‘to wander’), cf. the old phrase “the erring stars”=‘the planets,’ 
opposed to the “fixed” stars. 
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155. Scan confirtey as in T^he Tempesty rv. 110 — 123. 

156. p>robationy proof; not ‘proving, testing,’ as usually. 

161. spirit ; scan as a monosyllable s^Hty almost = 

162. strikcy blast, destroy by their noxious “influence” (119); 
used especially of the planets. Cf. Tittis AndronicuSy ll. 4. 14, 15* 

“If I do wake, some planet strike me down, 

That I may slumber in eternal sleep!” 

In Shakespeare’s time the moon was reckoned a “planet,” and we still 
have fHOon-siruck. 

163. takesy bewitches, or ‘blasts with disease’ ; see G. 

165. in part ; still the half-sceptical Horatio, as in 138 (“they 
say”) and 149 (“I have heard”). 

166. in russet mantle. Either ‘grey’ or ‘red, reddish’ suits 
russet in Elizabethan E. and here the context makes ‘ grey ’ the more 
likely, as indicating the earlier period. 

1 70. young Haynlet. “Note the unobtrusive and yet fully adequate 
mode of introducing the main character, ‘young Hamlet,’ upon whom 
is transferred all the interest excited for the acts and concerns of the 
king his father” — Coleridge. 

Scene 2. 

Uneasiness and insincerity try instinctively to disguise themselves 
in artificial, high-flown language, as in the first part of Claudius’s speech. 
When he passes from the difiicult, personal theme, and speaks of the 
affairs of his kingdom, then we note a simpler tone and “a certain 
appropriate majesty.” For Claudius has great capacity: otherwise, 
indeed, he would not be where he is : he shows most insight into 
Hamlet’s character. In the acting of Hamlety the part of Claudius 

proves very effective. • u f 

2. That is often in Shakespeare added to conjunctions without 

affecting the sense; cf. ‘since thaty' ‘though that: ‘when that: 

8 . sometimey former; cf. King Leary i. 2. 122, where Lear, having 

cast off Cordelia, calls her his “ sometime daughter.” ^ 

Q. jointress tOy partner in ; literally ‘joint possessor in relation to. 

10. defeatedy marred, spoilt; the word retains the etymological 

idea of ‘undo’ (F. , -r 

1 1. auspicious...droppingy i.e. full at once of gladness and ^lef. 

13 dole; O.F. doeU Mod. F. deuil ; cf. Lat. dolory ‘pain. 

14—16 It is part of Claudius’s diplomaUc flattery to represent 
that in the matter-of this marriage he has sought the counsel (“your 
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better wisdoms ”), and received the full approval, of the great nobles, to 
whom, no doubt, he owed his election to the throne. 

14. to wife; a common idiom in which ‘ equivalent to,’ ‘for.’ 
Cf. the Prayer-Book, “ I take thee to my wedded wife ” ; and Luke iii. 
8, “we have Abraham to our father.” 

ao. out o/frame, out of gear ; cf. “ out of joint,” i. 4. 189. 

«. Colleagued; agreeing, I think, with “ Fortinbras,” like the 
participles in 18, 19, Interpret ‘with this imaginary superiority for his 
only ally.’ (F.) 

* 

32. proportions; the word implies the requisite preparation (i.e. in 
“proportion” to the need) of troops and equipment. 

33. subject; cfi i. 1. 71. . 

38. delatedy set forth in detail, allow ; plural because attracted to 
“articles” ; a very common grammatical occurrence. 

44, 45. You cannot speak ; no favour, within reason, that Laertes 
asks of the King of Denmark will be denied him. 

49. What the King primarily refers to is the assistance Polonius 
must have given him in securing the throne to which “young Hamlet” 
was the natural, though not the necessary, heir (F.). But the line 
would cover also -Polonius’s. service under the elder Hamlet. 

56. pardoHy permission. 

64. cousitty nephew ; see G. 

65, A little more than kitty and less than kind. It is significant 
that Hamlet s first words should be a riddle, and cast in that style of 
ironical jesting which he uses so effectively (cf. Rickard //.). 

Hamlet echoes bitterly Claudius’s own very unfortunate reference 
to the peculiar relationship between them : kin being a glance at 
“cousin,” and kind at “son.” Compare Hamlet’s grim words in 
II- 2. 359. Probably Hamlet speaks to himself, and of himself, with 
the meaning : ‘ I am indeed something more than merely your kinsman 
(“cousin”), but very far from a “son” in kind feelings towards you.’ 

There is obviously a bitter quibble on kin and kind; and probably 
kind means ‘disposed according to kind or species,’ i.e. ‘disposed as 
a “son” should be, filled with natural, filial feelings.’ For Shakespeare 
often uses kind and unkind of children, with this notion. Thus Goneril 
and Regan are Lear’s “unkind daughters” (rii. 4. 73) in the two 
senses “unnatural” and “hard-hearted.” Claudius himself is called 
kindlessy ii. i. 558, because he has proved himself so unnatural in 
his feelings and actions towards his brother 'and the Queen. 

Some editors believe that Hamlet’s words here apply to the King. 
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67. T am too much t* the sun. The metaphor continues that 
of the previous line, and £«« is probably a quibble , on son in 64. 
Hamlet means that “he is too much in the sunshine of the court, 
and too much in the relation of son — son to a .dead father, son to 
an incestuous mother, son to an uncle-father. It was suggested by 
Johnson that there is an allusion to the proverbial expression (see 
Lear^ II. 2 . 168) : ‘Out of God’s blessing into a warm sun,’ which means 
I to be out of house and home [i.e. fallen into an inferior condition]; 
iHarhlet is deprived of the throne ” — Dowde 7 i. 

The proverb probably referred “ to the haste of the congregation to 
leave the shelter of the church immediately after the priest’s benediction, 
running from God’s blessing into the warm sun” — Skeat ; or to the 
laxity of leaving the church before the end of the service. 

70. vailedy downcast ; see G. 

83. 7ne ; emphatic; contrasting himself with her. 

87. For the accentuation C 077 i/ 7 ie 7 iddble cf. CoriolamiSt IV. 7. 51. 

92. obseqtiiousy mourning ; the word several times in Shakespeare 
has the notion ‘ pertaining to obsequies or mourning for the dead.’ 

pers^er ; always spelt and accented thus by Shakespeare ; cf. Ki 7 t^ 
JohUy II. 421, “ Persever not, but hear me, mighty kings.” 

98, 99. i.e. as common as the most familiar object that is per- 
ceptible by our senses. 

106, 107. throw to ea)‘thy cast from you; a curious phrase, but 
the thought in Claudius’s mind is, ‘ let it be buried in your father’s 
grave’ — “earth to earth and dust to dust.” uttprevailmgy unavailing. 

109. ir7tt7tediaie. “The throne of Denmark was elective; see 
V. 2. 65, 343, 344; but Hamlet was the probable successor to 
Claudius” — Dowde 7 i. Hamlet never calls Claudius explicitly a usurper, 
though he had got the better of Hamlet at the vacancy. (F. ) 

1 12. Do I i77ipart. When he began (cf. “with” in no) he was 
going to use some phrase like “am I disposed.” 

1 12— 1 14. Why does Hamlet wish to get back to the University? 

1 13. to school; in Shakespeare’s time students went up to the 
University as boys; the Earl of Essex was in his tenth year, Bacon 12, 
when they were sent to Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Wittenberg, “The University. ..of Wittenberg, founded in 1502, 
was for the play-going public above all the scene of the ‘tragical 
life anddeath of Dr Faustus ’ [in Marlowe’s great play]. To Protestant 
England at large it was the university of Luther ” — HcTford. It was to 
the door of the Schlosskirche of W'^ittenberg that Luther, who had been 
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appointed Professor of Philosophy in 1508, nailed his famous 95 theses 
in 1517. The University was merged in the University of Halle in 
1817. Wittenberg lies on the Elbe in the Prussian province of Saxonj 
about 50 miles south of Berlin. 

1 14. retrograde, opposite. “A word borrowed from astrology. 
When the planets were retrograde, that is, when they were going away 

from the earth’s orbit, they were under certain circumstances hostile 
to human plans.” (F.) 

1 1 5* Claudius was influenced by the Queen’s obvious wish that 
Hamlet should remain at home. 

121 128. Spoken with forced geniality and assurance. 

**5* Denmark, i.e. the King himself. 

126—128. A piece of “ local colour,” the custom referred to being 
essentially Danish. Rouse is a Scandinavian word for ‘ drinking deep, 

repeated use in Hamlet is therefore noticeable ; 
cf. I. 4. 8, II. I. 55. bruit; see G. 

129—158. The dramatic purpose of this soliloquy is to amplify 
that impression of Hamlet’s character in general, and that insight into 
his present feelings, which we have gained from what has preceded. 
This purpose is imporUnt at this point because Hamlet is on the eve 
of the revelation which will make or mar his whole life. ■ 

129. too too; an intensive reduplication, common iti Elizabethan E. 

1 30. resolve, dissolve. 

132. canon, law, i.e. the Sixth Commandment. The Hamlet of 
the pre-Christian tale would not have felt this scruple. 

134. all the uses, the whole routine. “Hamlet’s brooding melan- 
choly leads him to take a morbid pleasure in making things worse than 
they are (F.) ' 

*35 137* The very spirit of Job: “The earth is given into the 
hand of the wicked” (ix. 24). But in the end of Hamlet we find that 
the “weeds” (note this metaphor again in iii. 4. 150) are uprooted, 
and “possession” placed in worthy hands, merely, entirely. 

*39» *40- compared with; literally ‘in relation to.’ 

140. Hyperion, the sun-god; cf. III. 4. 56. Strictly, he was one 
of the Titans and the father of Helios, the sun (Lat. Rka-bus), and 
the name should be pronounced Hyperion. But the identification 
of Hypenon with Helios is as old as Homer, and the accentuation 
Hypirzon, instead of Hyperion, is said to occur in Spenser and other 
Elizabethans. Indeed, Hypiriozi has established itself firmly in English 
poetry, probably through these passages in Hamlet. 
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satyr ', one of the sylvan gods (Gk. Sdru/wi, Lat. Satyra) of classical 
mythology, half human in form, half goatlike. 

141. beteeniy allow; see G. 

146. Another example of Hamlet’s morbid generalising; from the 
“frailty” of one woman he condemns the whole sex. But, not yet 
knowing the facts, Hamlet brings the ^vrong charge against his mother, 
viz. of mere inconstancy in marrying again so soon. 

147. or ere ; see G. 

149. Niobe; a tvp ^of materna l grief- In mythology she was the 
wife of Amphion . King of Thebes; all her children, 7 sons and 7 
daughters, were sIainT>y the Arrow's of Apollo and Diana, and Zeus, 
at her own prayer, transformed her into a stone, which during the 
summer always shed tears. 

150. discottrse of reason ; a not uncommon phrase = ‘ the faculty of 
reasoning’ ; strictly discourse— {\ ) ‘the act of the understanding, by which 
it passes from premises to consequences,’ hence (2) ‘reasoning, thought’ 

155. flushing, redness, i.e. ‘before her tears had had time to redden 
her eyes.’ 

157. nct..xannot ; for the double negative, common in Shake- 
speare as a form of emphasis, cf. ni. i. 163, 164. 

162. change, exchange, that name, viz, “friend.” 

179. baked meats, pastry; also written bakemeats, as in Genesis 
xl. 17 (the baker’s dream told to Joseph). The reference here is to 
the old custom of prodding a cold entertainment for the mourners 
at a funeral. 

181. dearest, deadliest, bitterest; see G. 

184. Where, my lord? For the moment Horatio takes Hamlet’s 
last words literally, as is not unnatural ; cf. 18S. 

mind's eye; he uses Horatio’s phrase I. i. 1 12 (by a touch of “irony”). 

189. Saw who ? The neglect of the inflexion is very common. 

191. Season your admiration, qualify y6ur astonishment. 

197. the dead vast, the void still as death itself (cf. I. i. 65); cf. 
^^vast of night” in The Tempest, I. 2. 327. The word implies the 
vacancy of night, conceived as the waste, the silent, desolate time. The 

Folio has waste. 

199. Armed at point, fully armed (and so ready for any emergency). 
The Folio’s reading ^^oXall points” — cf. Richard II. * 3. 2 suggests 
that the old phrase at point was then ( 1623) becoming obsolete. 

cap-afe, head to foot; O.F. de cap a pied (in mod. F. de pied en cap). 

203, 204. distill d, melted, act, effect, operation. 
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III* Le. not more like each other than the apparition was like 
your father. 

215. it head; the uninflected use of it as a possessive ; see his in G. 
Fourteen instances of this use of it have been noted in the Folio. (F.) 
Q29. beaver^ the visor (i.e. upper part) of the helmet ; see G. 

234. cotistantlyy fixedly. 

235. amazed; a stronger word in Elizabethan E. than now ; ‘con- 
founded with astonishment.* Cf. II. 2. 541. 

237. teiiy count; cf. ‘ number * (Germ. zahi)y as in “the tale 

of bricks,” V. 18. 

241. silver'd, i.e. streaked with grey. 

247. tenable, kept, retained. The passive use here illustrates the 
variable character of the adjectival terminations in Elizabethan E. 

255 - doubt, suspect; cf, l. 5. 40, 41. His first hint at foul play. 
357* foul deeds etc. Should Hamlet here turn to tlie vacant 

throne? 


Scene 3. 


One of the most striking illustrations of Shakespeare’s observance of 

the principle of dramatic relief is the use of scenes that stand out from 

the main scheme of design and colour, and thereby serve to set it off. 

Thus the sixth scene of Macbeth (i. 6), in contrast with the lurid, 

fiercely dramatic scenes that precede and follow, might be described 

as a lyric movement” : a shaft of soft light between two masses of 
storm-cloud. 


3. convoy, conveyance, means of sending a letter. 

6. a fashion, a compliance with the mode ; Laertes means that it 
seems to Hamlet ‘ the right thing ’ to be paying court to someone. 

a toy tn blood, a mere whim of passion, toy; see G. 

7. primy, in its springtime. 

9. suppliance, entertainment, amusement for. 

11. crescent; so cresdve in the same sense, Henry V. i. i. 66; 
Lat. crescens, ‘gprowing, increasing.* 

12. this temple; a Scriptural image: “ye are the temple of the 
living God,” 2 Corinthians vi. 16 ; so in i Cor. iii. 16, 17. 

15. <’<r«i'^/,'‘deceit ; see G. 


I9« unvalued, of no account. 

20. Carve for himself; literally ‘help himself to a dish,* hence 
guratively Mo as he likes^ indulge his taste,’ 
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33. keep yoii in the rear of; “do not advance so far as your 
affection would lead you.” 

35. chariest^ modestest, most scrupulous. 

37. Cf. Hamlet’s words to Ophelia, ill. i. 136, 137. 

38. canker^ canker-worm; see G. and cf. Lycidas^ 45, “As killing 
as the canker to the rose.” 

39. buttonsy buds ; F. bouton is used similarly. 

disclosedy unclosed, opened ; cf. the noun in ill. i. 166. 

40. 41. The allusion is to the rank mists and damps of morning, 
before the sun has warmed the atmosphere. 

42, 43. The rhyme of proverbial wisdom. As an adviser in regard 
to the seamy side of life Laertes shows himself the true son of his 
father. 

46. ungraciouSy without grace. 

47. Matthew vii. 13, 14. Cf. the allegorical description in The 
Faerie Queeney i. 10, of the Hill of Contemplation, whence the Red- 
cross Knight saw (55) “A little path, that was both steepe and long,” 
leading up to New Jerusalem. 

48. 49. puff'dy bloated. Himself y i.e. the “ungracious pastor” (46). 
There is a slight change of construction. 

the primrose path ; repeated in the ‘ Porter’s Speech ’ of Maebelh 
II. 3. 20 — 22, “I had thought to have let in some of all professions 
that go the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire.” This Hamlet 
parallel is a strong point in favour of the authenticity of that disputed 
speech. 

50. recks not his own redcy disregards his own counsel. 

rede ; see G. 7 ney for me. 

58. This interview is a means of showing Polonius’s character 
through the essentially worldly advice he gives his son. His philosophy 
of life is a foil to Hamlet’s unworldliness. 

The moralising and didactic note is very marked in Elizabethan 
literature : witness Bacon’s Essays. The Reformation had led society 
to think and moralise for itself. 

character., inscrilje ; for the accentuation cf. The Two Gentlemen of 
Verofia, II. 7. 3, 4: 

“Who art the table wherein all my thoughts 
Are visibly chardcter'd and engraved.” 

Gk. xapa#frTj/5, ‘a stamp on a coin, seal, etc., engraved mark.’ 

59. ttnproportion'^ : perhaps ‘reckless, headlong,’ from the notion 
‘not qualified by, nd adapted to, the circumstances.’ 
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60. i.e. “be easy in your manners but do not make yourself cheap.” 

62. hoops; representing ‘that which binds together into unity,’ 
like the hoops or rings round a cask ; hooksy the metaphor of grappling- 
hooks (iv. 6. 17), is a bad change, as it implies hostility. (F.) 

64— 68, comrdde; os in I Henry IV, iv. r. 96. Laertes’s own con- 
duct later illustrates Polonius’s counsel, eensure, opinion; see G. 

70. i.e. free from anything fanciful, e.g. extremes of fashion. 

73, Probably Shakespeare intended generous to convey somehow 
the notion ‘nobly born* {hat, £'enerosus) rather than ‘liberal.’ Para- 
phrase: ‘show all the fastidiousness of the aristocrat.’ chief in ihaty 
especially in that respect, i.e. in the matter of “apparel.” 

76. httsbandryy thrift, 

77 — 79 ‘ ihitie ownself be true etc. Too fine a thought, ont 

feels, for Polonius; it is, surely, Shakespeare’s own sentiment, as in 
Kingjohny V. 7. 117, 118: 

“Nought shall make us rue. 

If England to itself do rest but true.” 

80. season ihiSy may my blessing make this advice bear fruit in 
you in due season. For seasons* mature, ripen,’ cf. again ill. 3. 86. 

8?. fend; in the sense of attendy ‘await’ (F. aiiendre)y cf. iv. 3. 44. 

93. ^J«,’impressed*on. 

too. green, inexperienced, raw. 

101. Unsifted, untried, untested, perilous ; scan pet^hus, like the 
colloquial form parlous, 

106. sterling ; see G. Tender, look after ; or ‘value, regard.’ 

1 14. springes to catch woodcocks ; a proverbial saying. The wood- 
cock, being easily caught in snares (“springes”), was thought to have 
no brains and so became typical Of stupidity. Cf. v. 2. 294. When 
Malvolio pfcks up the letter by which he is duped, one of the plotters 
says : “ Now is the woodcock near the gin ” ( Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 92). 

117, extinct, extinguished, quenched = Lat. extiuctus. 

121, entreatments. The New E. Diet, interprets ‘conversations, 
interviews.* Some say ‘his solicitations of you.’ 

126. brokers, go-betweens. 

127. investments, robes; i.e. the white vestments of a priest, as in 
the only other place where Shakespeare uses it — 2 Henry IV. iv. 1. 45, 
“ Whose white investments figure innocence ” (said to the Archbishop). 
The word affects the metaphor of the whole passage (127 — 130), e.g. 
bonds in 129 = ‘marriage-bonds.’ 

132. slander, bring scandal on. 
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Scene 4 . 

*‘The unimportant conversation with which this scene opens is a 
proof of Shakespeare’s minute knowledge of human nature. It is a 
well-established fact, that, on the brink of any serious enterprise, or 
event of moment, men almost invariably endeavour to elude the pressure 
of their own thoughts by turning aside to trivial objects and familiar 
circumstances ” — ColeHdge, 

2. eager, sharp, biting ; F. aigre, Lat acer. Cf. I. 5. 69. 

8 — 12. Cf. r. 2. 124 — 128. The King’s revel is designedly a contrast 
to the scene of watching on the battlements. From a scenic point of 
view the contrast may be made very effective, with the lights of the 
banqueting-liall in the far background, wake, keep late revel. 

9. wassail, a carousing, drinking ; see G. 

up-sprtng ; of course, the accusative after ‘'reels.” It is another 
touch of northern local colour, such as Shakespeare may have got 
from his friends among the English players in Germany ; the word 
being a translation of the German Hiipfauf, the name of a boisterous 
dance in vogue at the old German merry-makings. (See p. 235.) 

10. Rhette was a common 17th century form for Rhitu (Lat. 
Rhenus), so celebrated for its wine-growing districts. Cf. v. i. 173. 

11. kettle-drum ; “ this instrument was then characteristic of Den- 
mark ” — Hcrford. 

12. The triufnpk of his pledge, “his glorious achievements as 

drinker.” Sgq Shakespeards Rnglaud i. 109. 

Is it a custom ? It seems odd that a Dane should ask the question. 
Perhaps, however, some distinction between different parts of Denmark 
is intended. 

16. More honoudd, i.e, better disregarded than kept. 

18. tax’d of, censured by ; see G. 

19, 20. clcpe, call; see G. with swinish phrase, by speaking of 
us as pigs, addition, title ; implying ‘good name.’ 

it, this drunkenness ; a characteristic vice of the northern nations of 
Europe. See Othello, ii. 3. 78 — 87 (with its reference to the Danes). 
Probably here, as certainly in that passage, Shakespeare is rebuking 
this vice in his own countrj'men. 

22. attribute, reputation ; literally ‘what is attributed to us.’ 

24. some vicious mole of nature, some natural blemish. For mole^ 
‘a disfiguring spot on the body,’ cf. Hing John, III. i. 47, “Patch’d 
with foul moles and eye-offending marks.” 
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i6. hist its ; see G. 

47. compUxion^ natural bent of character contrasted with an 
acquired “habit**; see G. 

30. plausivt^ attractive. 

32, natttre’s livery y or JbrtufiPs star ; “a blemish they were bom 
with, or one wrought by mischance ’* — Merfordy i.e. by the influence 
of some evil star (i. 2. 141). 

34. may undergOy is capable of, 

35. tlu general censure; not ‘public opinion,* but ‘the whole 
estimate formed of a man’; “general” being contrasted with 
“particular.” 

35 » 3 ^* corruption Fronty be spoilt by, i.e. get discredit 

through. Hamlet does not say that the bad element (like leaven) will 
usually corrupt and pervert all the good element : he means throughout 
(*7 3 ®) the “defect” will cause a man to lose the credit really 

due to him for his good qualities. Note how many words imply ‘credit* 
or discredit,’ ‘good reputation* or ‘scandal.’ 

36 — 38. the dram 0/ eale tic. Hamlet, summingup, says: ‘A man’s 
virtues, however eminent, will not avail, as regards reputation, against 
some “one defect” in him, whether it be a natural or an acquired 
blemish ; the world will judge him, not by his many virtues but by his 
“one defect” : thus the small admixture of evil degrades the whole body 
of good to the level of its own disgrace.’ There is some corruption of 
text. Probably eale stands for dil=icvily just as deale stands for de^il= 
devil in the Quarto’s reading at II. 2. 577, while some verb to which 
doth is the auxiliary has been perverted into of a doubt. See p. 227. 

40. a spirit of health; commonly interpreted ‘a healed or saved 
spirit.* Perhaps ‘a beneficent spirit.* 

43. questionabUy that provokes questions. 

47. canomzedy sainted, consecrated; from canonize^' io place in 
the canon,* i.e. the list of saints acknowledged by the Church. Shake- 
speare always accents cf. King fohny lU. i. 177, “Canonized 

and worshipp'd as a saint.” hearsedy encoffined ; see G. 

49. fwwrw’a?’, entombed. Elizabethan writersoftenuse?rr«=r‘grave,’ 
from the classical custom of cremation. 

52. steel. “ Probably Sh. introduced the Ghost in armour for the 
sake of greater solemnity; though it was really the custom of the 
Danish kings to be buried in that manner.” (F.) 

c6mplete. In Shakespeare and Milton words like obsctircy extrimCy 
compUtey throw the accent on to the previous syllable when they are 
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followed immediately by an accented syllable, e.g. a monosyllable like 
steel. So in ComuSy 421, She that has that is clad in complete steel.** 

54. we ; either we is an irregularity for us or it is the subject of 
some verb intended to be supplied from the context, e.g. are ntade. 
Either way, it is an instance of what we get so often in Shakespeare, 
viz. irregularity of syntax reflecting the speaker’s agitation. 

fools of nature ; perhaps ‘victims of our weak mortal natures’; or 
‘ the sport of Nature, who deals with us as she pleases.’ 

55. dispositioHy mood. 

65. fee, value. 

69 — 78. Compare the scene in King Lear (iv. 6), where the blind 
Gloucester wishes to throw himself from what he supposes to be Dover 
Cliff, especially 1 1 — 24. Probably the lack of scenery (i.e. of appeal to 
the eye) on the Elizabethan stage had something to do with the intro- 
duction of long passages of description, such as that in Lear, 

71. beetles o*ery projects over ; see G. 

73. deprive your sovereignty of reason y take away your command 
over your reason. 

75. toys of desperatioHy desperate freaks, mad impulses. 

83. hardy hardly ‘bold, stout.’ the Nemean lion; the killing 
of which was the first of the labours of Hercules, nervoy sinew, muscle 
( = Lat. nervus). 

85. letSy hinders ; see G. 


j Scene 5 . } 

6. boundy ready ; as in King Leary iii. 7. 1 1, In the next line the 
word is understood in the sense ‘under an obligation to.’ The two 
meanings belong respectively to quite separate words. 

10. walk ; the regular word for the nocturnal roaming of spirits. 

11, to fast. Editors show that starvation was thought to be one of 
the tortures in hell. Dante has the idea. 

1 7. spheres ; used by Shakespeare of the orbits of the stars. 

19. an ; a variant form of on. 

20. porpentine ; so the original editions, and it was a recognised 
form of porcupifu in Elizabethan E. See G. 

21. eternal blazon ; literally ‘blazon of eternity’ — thatis, ‘revelation 
of eternity, disclosure of the mysteries of eternity.’ The form of phrase 
is thoroughly Shakespearian ; cf. ill. i. 67. O.F. blasony ‘a shield.* 
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17. in the best^ at best. 

3a. wouldst have to be. 

33. Lethe wharf; “ the banks of the infernal river Lethe [Gr. 

‘a forgetting’] which produced oblivion in those who drank of it, and 
hence (as Shakespeare feigns) ‘dulness’ in the ‘fat weeds’ it fed” — 
Herford. Some think that the reference is to the asphodel fabled to 
cover the meadows of the nether regions of classical mythology. 

35. orchard^ garden; cf. iii. 2. 247 (“i’ the garden”), and see G. 

37. a fabricated account story, narrative. 

Cf. the French phrase proch-verbal=-zxi official report of some act 
or proceedings. 

38. abused, deceived ; see G. 

40. 0 my prophetic soul I Cf. I. 2. 255 — 257. 

50. decline, fall to a lower level. 

61. secure, careless, free from suspicion; see G. 

62. kebenon ; variously taken to mean (i) yew, (2) ebony, {3) hen- 
bane ; probably yew. The yew-tree was regarded as poisonous ; 
and there is reason to think that the Elizabethans, whose learning in 
the matter of trees was not great, sometimes applied the name heben 

( = Lat hebenus, ‘the ebony-tree’) to the yew-tree (the bark of which 
is dark like ebony). 

63. Poisoning through the ears is mentioned in Marlowe’s Ed- 
ward II, V, 4, as an Italian method. Perhaps Shakespeare chose this 
method because, in iii. 2, Hamlet represents the story of Gonzago 
as of Italian origin. In the old Hamlet-legend Hamlet’s father is slain 
at a banquet. See Shakespeare' s England, I. 509. 

64. leperous, that causes leprosy; cf. “lazar-like” (72). To the 
Elizabethans a description of leprosy would mean much more than it 
does to us, the disease being then comparatively common in England. 

68, 69. posset, curdle, make to form into clots. A posset was “a 

drink composed of hot milk curdled by some infusion, as wine or other 

liquor, formerly much in favour both as a luxury and as medicine.” 
eager, bitter, acid ; cf. i. 4. 2. 

70. thin; opposed to the idea of ‘curdled’ (69). wholesome, sound, 
healthy; as in iii. 2.' 246, iii. 4. 65. 

71* 7 ^* tetter, a scurf, lazar-like ; see lazar in G. 

75. dispatch d, deprived; an extension of the common use of 
dtspaech=* to get rid of, make away with, kill.* 

76. Cf. III. 3. 80 — 86; also what Hamlet says as to “readiness,” 
V. 2. 208 — 212. 
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77. UnhouseVd...u 7 tanehdy without having received the Eucharist 
and extreme unction ; the latter being one of the rites which were dis- 
continued in the Church of England after the Reformation. See anele ' 
and housel in G. “Howselyng people” was a term for ‘communicants.’ 

disappointed ; literally ‘unappointed, not equipped,* and so ‘un-| 
prepared,’ i.e. by repentance and confession. Cf. Johnson’s note : “a 
man well furnished with things necessary for any enterprise is said 
to be well appointed,^^ It is the solemn thought of “preparation” 
which runs through Henry’s speech to tlie soldiers on the night before 
Agincourt {Henry V. iv, 1). 

The form of the line recalls Milton’s favourite arrangement of words, 
expressing emphasis; as in Paradise Losty li. 185, “Unshaken, un- 
seduced, unterrified. S^. luxury y lust ; see G. 

89, 90. glow-worm ; popularly regarded as a worm, but really “the 
wingless female of a species of beetle.” {Shakespeard s Englandy I. 494*) 
matin; there seems to be no other instance of this noun-use = F. matin. 


uneffectualy i.e. that looks dim and feeble as the morning dawns. 

93. Holdy i.e. hold together— not “break” (l. 2. 158) in pieces. 
94» 95* Presumably, Hamlet has been kneeling, and here rises. 


97. this...globey i.e. his head, which he clasps. 

98—100. tabUy tablet; cf, 107. fondy foolish; see G. sasvsy 
sayings, maxims; cf. “hull of wise saws and modern instances, 


You Like Ity II. 7. 156. pressuresy impressions. 

107. tables; a common name for a memorandum-book made of 


tablets of slate or ivory. Hamlet speaks like a student. 

The levity of Hamlet’s bearing, from this point to the end of the 
scene, represents the necessary escape from the first impression of other- 


wise insupportable horror. 

1 10. there you arCy i.e. “set down” in Hamlet’s note-book, because 
the note entered there (107 — 109) applies to him. wordy watchword. 

1 16. Hilloy hOy ho... come; said to have been the falconer’s cry m 


calling his hawk down from its flight 

12^. Therds tie'er a villain etc. ; i.e. ‘like the King. 

127. without more circumstancey to cut the matter short. 

136. by Saint Patrick, “In connection with ‘the offence ’ there 
is special propriety in the oath. It was given out that a serpent 
stung Hamlet’s father ; the serpent now wears his crown. St Patrick 
was the proper saint to take cognisance of such an offence, having 
banished serpents from Ireland. In Richard II. ll. i. 157, Shakesp^e 
alludes to the freedom of Ireland from venomous creatures 
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Some think that St Patrick is referred to simply as a ** Keeper 
of Pulsatory” (the ** prison-house” of the Ghost in his present state, 
II 32 ). *‘St Patrick’s Purgatory” was a famous shrine in Donegal. 

* 47 » 148. The handle of a sword with the blade forms the 
shape of a cross and sometimes had “Jesus” inscribed on it: hence 
the origin of this once common method, not peculiar to the northern 
nations, of administering an oath. Some explain it as a Christian 
adaptation of the pagan custom of swearing “ by the edge of a sword.” 

150. true-penny; a colloquial term = ^ honest fellow.’ Editors 
note that T mepenny is the name of a character in more than one 
Elizabethan play, e.g. in the old comedy Ralph Roister Doister. 

151, you hear. But do they? The Queen does not in in. 4, 
though the audience must. The introduction of the supernatural 
cannot but involve these superficial inconsistencies. 

156. Hic et ubtque? The words are spoken to the Ghost, not as 
if to himself ; see l. i. 42, note. 

163. plotter, digger, miner; so in Henry V. III. 2. 92. Eliza- 
bethans often have as a suffix, equivalent to the modem ecr; cf. 
enginer, in. 4. 206. remoTje ^ ** shift our ground.” 

165. give it welcome; ‘do not refuse to entertain it’ would be some 
equivalent for the quibble on strange and stranger, 

167. in your philosophy. Hamlet knows Horatio’s cool, sceptical 
nature , or your may mean ‘ philosophy in general ’ (said contemptuously) ; 
cf. your in ill. 2. 3. 

172. Why does Hamlet feign madness? 

174. encumbeRd, folded. 

* 77 * There be, i.e. persons who could explain matters. 

189, 190. We must remember all through Hamlet that the duty of 
“blood-revenge” was “one of the strongest links of the family in archaic 
Teutonic society.” The Northern sagas are full of this motive. 


ACT II. 

Scene 1. 

7. Inquire me; the so-called ethic dative = ‘for me,’ ‘I beg you’; 
as in “Villain, I say, knock me at this gate,” The Taming of the 

Shrew, i. 2. ii. See v. 2. 255. 

Poloniuss spying on Laertes illustrates his love of tortuous, under- 
hand methods, and prepares us for his dealings with Hamlet. 
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Danskers^ Danes. ‘Denmark’ is not uncommon in Eliza- 

bethan writers. The University of Paris was a common resort of 
Danes. 

8. keep^ lodge, reside ; at the Universities a student is always said 
‘ to keep’ in a part of the college, i.e. have his rooms there. 

10. encompassment ; ‘talking round’ a subject; from the verb 
encompass in the sense ‘ to go all round, make a circuit about’ 

dmft of qnestiony indirect method of enquiry; a roundabout way of 
finding out what you want to know. 

Each phrase expresses what we colloquially term ‘beating about 

the bush,’ in a crafty manner. 

11. more nearer. Double comparatives and superlatives, to give 

emphasis, are frequent in Shakespeare. 

19, 20. put on him etc., charge him with any imaginary faults you 

please. 

25. fencing ; in which Laertes, as we shall see and as Polonius 
probably knew, was thought to excel. 

26. quaintly^ artfully ; see G. 

29. tinreciaimed^ untame ; like a wild animal or bird. 

30. Of general assault^ such as most young men are liable to. 

33. a fetch of warranty a device that may be warranted to succeed ; 
cf. old phrases like ‘fetches of policy ’ = political stratagems, ‘fetches of 
law,’ etc. 

36. The short line, like 56, suggests some gesture of emphasis; 
e.g. button-holing after the manner of the bore. 

38. pt'cnominaie, afore-mentioned. 

40. in this conseqitence^ to this effect, on this wise. Polonius, like 

Osric later> seVves to caricature the’ affectations of court-diction. 

42. addition, title, as in l. 4. 20 ; see G. 

o'^rtqpk in rouse, overcome 'in his cups, the worse for 

rduse ; cf. l. 2. 127. 

carp ; typical of something foolish and easy to catch, 
ability, power of Contrivance.* 

wifidlassesy circuitous courses, literally ‘windings, turnings , a 
figurative use of windlass = ‘a machine with a turning axis.’ 

assays of bias, A metaphor from bowls. The bias (F. 
‘sloping’) is the leaden weight insetted in the side of the bowl \\ uc 
makes it run in a curted line, so that the player cannot aim direct at 
the ball he has to hit (called “the Jack”), but has to allow for the 
effect of the bias. Hence assays of ‘indirect efforts’; “attemp 
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m which, instead of going straight to the object, we seek to reach it by 
a curved or winding course.** (F.) 

Bowls was a favourite Elizabethan game and its terms are often 
introduced figuratively as here, Cf. Richard II, iii. 4. 3 — 5. 

60. indirections^ indirect means, directions^ the things we are 
aiming at. The sort of word-play in the line is of a piece with 
Polonius’s facetiousness elsewhere (e.g. in il. 'i, 9^—99). 

65, in yonrseify personally, with personal observation, implying 
‘and keep your own counsel.’ 

71. closet ^ small private room. 

7*. doublet ; the ordinary Elizabethan name for a jacket. Literally 
a * double, i.e. inner garment, as compared with the overcoat or outer 
garment. Shakespeare makes his characters (e.g. Julius Cassar) wear 
doublets, whatever their period or country, unbraced^ unfastened. 

74. doivn-gyved^ “fallen down to the ancle, after the fashion of 
gyves, or fetters.” (F.) 

77> 78- A touch of verbal ‘ irony,* coming after the scenes with the 
Ghost. Cf. indeed the Ghost’s own words, i. 5. 13 — 20. 

85. ^Sj as if. 

9 ^* 97 ' ecstasy^ madness. character, nature ; cf. “proper 

— t^atural to. fordoes y destroys 5 see G. 

106. noted, observed. O.F. Lat. ‘ to note 

the price of* ; from L.at. quotus, ‘how much?* 

*07* Jealousyy suspicion. 

109, Ro cast beyond ourselvesy to overreach ourselves. 

1 1 2, 113* i-e. it will annoy Claudius to hear of Hamlet’s love of 
Ophelia, but still more trouble would be caused if it were kept from 
him. No doubt Polonius means that trouble might ensue to himself; 
cf. II. 2, 1^9—139^ where he is at such pains to disclaim connivance. 

The rhyme (together with the antithesis) accounts here, as often, for 
a certain obscurity of expression, 

hate to utter lovCy i.e. vexation of Claudius at my (Polonius’s) telling 
him of Hamlet’s love. 


Scene 2. 

“ Rosencrantz and Guildenstern recall the Salanio and Salarino of 
e Merchant of yhtice. It is a law of their existence for such 
per^nages to hunt in couples. Each seeks to compensate for an entire 
c o individuality by an alliance with the other. Together they bow 
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themselves in and out, they bandy tittle-tattle and compliments, they 
smirk and wheedle, and fetch and carry in general. They^are the 
indispensable quidnuncs and hangers-on of the polite world”— 

2. Moreover; treated as a conjunction. The King is always at 
great pains to make himself pleasant to his subjects. 

6. AM, since, because. In line 12 sith is adverbial = ‘ since then.’ 

7. shouldy can ; emphatic. 

1-2. Hamlet's bearing to them, to Horatio and the Players, gives 
us glimpses of his former self and tastes— what he was before his father’s 

death. 

15. /t? such as the Play-scene. Claudius 

lays the trap (ii. 2. 582) for himself. He probably knows Hamlet’s 

partiality for the drama. 

22. gentry^ courtesy. 

38. practices, Guildenstern means ‘doings, proceedings,* but it 
was an unfortunate word to use; cf. iv. 7. 67. 

42. stilly ever, always. 

47. Hunts not the trail etc., is not as sure in pursuit of its schemes. 
52. the fruity the dessert or “banquet” (as the Elizabethans said). 
56. the main, the central point, the chief cause. 

58. him, Polonius. 

61 — 68. Cf. I. 2. 17 — 38. 

61. Upon our first y at our first representation ; no sooner had they 

put the matter before him than, etc. 

63. the Polack ; see i. 1. 63, note. 

67. borne in hatidy deceived ; a common Elizabethan phrase. 

67, 68. arrests i.e. a summons to desist and return. 

71. give the assay y make trial of. 

79. On such regardsy on such terms as may safely be granted. 

80. likcsy pleases ; the old use. 

86—105. Another and fuller (as in the presence of royalty 
sample of his courtly circumlocutions and love of “ foolish figures. e 
humour is that the King and Queen are ‘ ‘ longing to hear ’ what the 

prosy old man has to tell (50 — 58). 

87. should be, is (emphatic), i.e. how we ought to define it. 

QO Toit; the word had formerly a much wder scope than it retm , 

and comprised e.g. ‘understanding’ (as here?), ‘wisdorn,’ 

It is a favourite and comprehensive word in Pope and the gus 

writers of the i8th century. 
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96 — 99. Spoken with extreme self-complacency. The part of 
Polonius is essentially one of the popular things in representations of 

103. Por this effect etc. ; for this result (Hamlet’s madness) has 
some cause, i.e. is not due to mere accident. Polonius harps on his 
“cause” (49, loi, 102). 

105. Perpendy reflect, consider ; an affected word. 

108, thisy i.e. a poem Ophelia had received from Hamlet before 
Polonius bade her “repel his letters” (ii. i. 103). 

III. beautified^^ ; perhaps Polonius objects to it as only an affected, 
loverlike variation on beauiiftcl. Editors show that it occurs in the 
dedication to some great lady of more than one Elizabethan poem. 
Likely enough Shakespeare was satirising the usage. 

n8. Doubt truth etc. ; in this line suspect.’ 

120. numbers, verse, poetry (Lat. numert), Cf. Pope’s line, “I 
lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came.” 

12 1, reckon; suggested by “numbers.” 

124. machine, body; said a little contemptuously, almost in the 
spirit of I. 2. 129, 130. 

130* Polonius may fairly claim to be ** faithful,” according to his 
lights; but “honourable” is another story; we see him play the spy 
on his son no less than on his prince. 

131. might; cf. I. i. 56. Always emphatic, 

13^* d the desk or table-book, served as a medium of communi- 

cation between the lovers, e.g. by receiving and handing on the letters of 
each to the other and thus making himself as useful as some receptacle, 
such as a desk or a memorandum-book, in which they might otherwise 
have agreed to deposit and look for their correspondence. 

137. i.e. given my heart a wink as a hint to keep silent. 

138. idle, indifferent, careless. 

139* round, in a plain-.spoken manner; cf. Iii. i. 183. 

140. my young mistress; indicating a touch of sternness in his 
warning to Ophelia. The same idea is conveyed by “ bespeak,” where 
the prefix often carries with it the sense of reproval. 

141. out of thy star, above your sphere. ‘ fortune,’ which 

was supposed to be determined by the influence of the stars; cf. 1. 4. 32. 
Cf. Twelfth Night, li. 5. 155 — where the Lady Olivia, in the forged 
letter wooing her steward Malvolio, is made to say: “In my stars I 
am above thee, but be not afraid of greatness.” Shakespeare’s fullest 
treatment of astrology is the passage on the “late eclipses” in King 
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Leary i. 2. 112 — 149, a play in which “the dotages of astrology are 
severely ridiculed.’’ Shakespeare’s o\vn teaching on this subject may be 
summed up in the sayings ‘ man is his ov^Ti star ’ — ‘ character is destiny.’ 

142. prescripts, orders. 

149. lightness ; cf. Might-headed.* declension, fall, deterioration. 

159. the centre, i.e. of the earth ; a common use. Sometimes 
the Elizabethans use centre = '- \\\^ earth’ itself, as being the supposed 
centre of the universe, in the Ptolemaic astronomy, then accepted. 

160. four; used indefinitely, like forty; see v. i. 262. For 
hours” is one of those obvious and quite needless changes. 

163, 164. arras ; see G. encounter, meeting. 

170. board, accost ; for the metaphor cf. iv. 6. 17. 

presently, at once ; cf. 569. 

174. you are a fishmonger. The remark covers some colloquial 
and coarse allusion which reflects on Ophelia. Coleridge interprets, 
‘you are sent to fish out this secret,’ but this meaning would only be 
possible with fisherman, not fishmonger. 

181, 182. For if the sun etc. Honesty may well be scarce in a 
world which is so corrupt that the very sun produces things foul and 
offensive. 

a good hissing carrion, i.e. ‘a carrion good for kissing* (verbal 
noun), i.e. good for the sun to breed maggots from by his kisses. The 
emendation god for good is hardly a necessary change, though it does 
bring out finely Hamlet’s idea that the corruption of this world is so 
great as to pervert even divine influences. (F.) 

194. the satirical rogue ; meaning possibly Lyly (if anyone at all). 
Some say Juvenal (the description of old age, Sat. x.). 

196. amber, resin. 

199, 200. not hoftesty, not decent. 

‘All this* (says Hamlet) Ms very true, but really it should not be 
printed, for decency’s sake : why, look how it applies to you ! 

It is a clever bit of stage “business” that Polonius is made 
unconsciously to point the application by stepping backward. 

206. pregfiant, full of matter, significance; the metaphor in 208. 

224. indifferent, average; those who rub along fairly well— “in 

the middle” of Fortune’s favours (229). 

239. confines, prisons, places of confinement. 

242 — 244. An idea expressed strikingly in the Essays (1580) of the 
French writer Montaigne, which had a great influence on Elizabethan 
thought and probably contributed something to Shakespeare’s picture 
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of Hamlet’s character on its speculative side. S.’s familiarity with the 
is seen in Ttu TenipcsU ii. i. 147 — 164. 

^50> ^51- very substance of the ambitious etc.; what the 
ambitious man succeeds in doing or acquiring is but a shadow of 
what he would like to. 

«55i 256. Then are our beggars bodies etc. Our monarchs and 
puffed-up celebrities are “shadows” because they embody, as it were, 
the ambitions of life, and ambition itself is but a sort of shadow. 
Beggars must be “bodies” (the opposite of “ shadows ”) because they 
are the opposite, in the social scale, of monarchs and heroes. But 
“bodies” cast “ shadows,” and so your monarch {=shadowy ambition) 
may be called the shadow of your beggar ( = the body or substance). 

His companions have started this tiresome quibbling. Hamlet 
reduces it to an absurdity, and impatiently passes on with the remark 
that if they want any more “reasoning” of that kind, they must 
adjourn “to the court,” where such stuff passed for cleverness. 

261, 162. in the beaten way of friendship, to speak frankly as one 
friend to another. Something in the manner of one of them has 
excited the sudden suspicion in him. 

272. colour, give a specious appearance to; cf. iii. i. 45. Shake- 
speare often uses the noun in the sense ‘ specious pretence, appearance 
of right * ; compare the similar uses of Lat. color and colorare. 

276. consonancy, accord, harmony ; cf. Claudius’s words, ii, 12. 

278, 279. i.e. by any stronger motive (or tie) that a more skilful 
speaker could appeal to you by. 

279. be even and direct, be honest and straightforward. 

284. -we were sent for. After this admission Hamlet’s manner to 
them changes : “gentlemen” (354) is ironical and bitter. 

286. prevent, anticipate, forestall; cf. Psalm cxix. 148, “Mine 
eyes prevent the watches.” Lat. prcevenire, ‘to come before.’ 

^ 9 ® — 298. For this wonderful specimen of Shakespeare’s prose see 
some remarks at the end of the volume. 

290. frame, structure; cL Macbeth, in. 2. 16, “the frame of 
things =the whole fabric of the universe, the heavens and the earth. 
It is a favourite word with Milton, as in Paradise Lost, viii. 15, 16 : 

“When I behold this goodly frame, this World, 

Of Heaven and Earth consisting.” 

Compare the Lucretian (v, 96) phrase, moles et machina mundi. 

290, 291. a sterile promontory ; compare Macbeth’s description of 
our present life as “this bank and shoal of time” (i. 7. 6), i.e. an 
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isthmus washed by the tides of the two Eternities, the Past and 
the Future. 

292. brave., fine, glorious, fretted, decorated ; see G. 

296. express, well-framed or modelled ; Lat. expressus, the p. p. of 
exprimere, ‘ to model, portray.’ 

306. lenten, meagre as fare in Lent (‘ the spring time,’ Germ, lenz), 

307. coted, overtook and passed ; see G. 

309 — 315. the king. ..the knight all familiar dramatic types of 

character, several of them represented in Hamlet. One can imagine 
the ironical note in “ he that plays the king^* etc. 

31 1. target, a small shield commonly studded with nails, a targe. 

312. the humorous man, “Not the funny man, or jester, — he 
was termed ‘the clown,* — but the actor who personated the fantastic 
characters, known in Shakespeare’s time as ‘humourists,’ and who, for 
the most part, were represented as capricious and quarrelsome ” — and 
therefore not likely to “end in peace.” (F.) Compare Jaques in As 
Vou Like It. 

313. tickle o' the sere, easily moved, i.e. to laughter. The metaphor 
is from a musket that goes off with very slight pressure on the trigger 
or even with a sudden jar. The sere or sear is “the pivoted piece in 
a gun-lock which enters the notches of the tumbler and holds the hammer 
at full or half-cock” ; O.F. serre, Lat. sera, ‘a bar.’ We sometimes get 
the phrase light o’ the sere,” with the same sense ‘unstable, easily 
moved.’ For the lungs regarded as the seat of laughter cf. As You Like 
It, !!• 7- 30, “ My lungs began to crow like chanticleer.” 

3i4» 315* Ikie lady ; see 407 — 41 1, note, freely, i.e. not very ac- 
curately. No doubt, boy-actors often did not know their parts perfectly- 

315 — 347. IVhat players are they? This piece of Hamlet is, I 
should say, the most elaborate and interesting allusion in Shakespeare 
to circumstances of his own time. See pp. 229, 230. 

318. travel; cf. the phrases ‘to be on tour in the provinces’; 
‘ strolling players.’ residence, being permanently settled in the capital. 

320. hihibition ; not an official prohibition of their acting, but a 
loss of public favour and support, in consequence of the popularity of 
the boy-actors, which had been as fatal to them as any “ inhibition. 
A strong word is designedly used, to explain the extreme measure which 
the men-actors — “the tragedians of the city” — have taken in leaving the 
capital. 

2^7, ey rie... eyases ; see G. All nestlings “cry out” for their food. 
A very contemptuous simile. 
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3a8. cry out on the top of question; ** declaim with their shrill treble 
louder than the topic in hand requires” — Herjbrd. The main allusion 
is to the shrill voices of the boy-actors. ‘subject, matter 

under discussion.’ The boy-actors (see Shakespearps England, n. ^44— 
247) are obliged to force their voices so as to make themselves heard in 
a large building, and are apt to over-act and over-emphasise. 

328, 329. /yr<mmVa//y, vehemently ; they receive outrageous, extra- 
vagant applause. Probably a reference to the fact that in the pre- 
Shakespearian plays the “tyrant’s” was a noisy, melodramatic part— 
as we see from the description in A Midsumvier-NighP s Dream, i. 

3* — 4*» (F.) See the notes on iii. 2. 9—13. 

330. berattle, abuse, decry. There was a considerable amount of 
contemporary satire and even personal ridicule and caricature on the 
Elizabethan stage : hence Hamlet's wanting (505, 506). 

33I1 33*- wearing rapiers, i.e. gallants, who find that the 

sword is less mighty than the pen. 

Young men of mode are afraid to visit the “common” (i.e. public) 
play-houses because they have become unfashionable through the ridicule 
poured on them in the pieces written for the boy-actors (a private 
company) — DowJen. 

334* escoted, paid, maintained; see G. quality ; a regular Eliza- 
bethan word for ‘ profession,* especially the actor’s profession. Chettle 

describes (1592) Shakespeare as “excellent in the quality he professes,” 
Le. a good actor. 

33®* 339* exclaim against thetr own succession, cry out against 
what they themselves are destined to be, i.e. “common players.” 

341. tarre, incite, set on (like dogs) ; in Kingjohny iv. i. iry. 

342. there was ...no money bid for argument ; commonly interpreted: 
‘no money was offered by theatrical managers (e.g. Henslowe) for any 
plot of a play— any dramatic subject ( = Lat. argumentum)—\\T\\Qss this 
controversy between the poets (representing the “children”) and the 
“common players” were introduced into it.’ 

346. carry it away, win the day. it ; the indefinite object easily 
supplied from the context. 

347* Hercules and his load too. An allusion to the Globe Theatre 
(see p. 230) on the Bankside, the sign of which was a figure of Hercules 
bearing the world like Atlas. Rosencrantz’s reply that the “ children ” 
have not only “ carried ” the day but carried off the sign of the theatre 
is a humorous way of saying that they have won all along the line. 

349* make snows at / cf. TVie Eempest, ii, 2. 9. The noun mow. 
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‘a grimace,’ is from F. moite (a word of Dutch origin), ‘a pouting, a wry 
face ’ ; so that ‘ to mow at ’ is like V,faire la nwue a, 

351. in li/tU,\.Q. in miniature. Probably these courtiers are wearing 
the pictures : hence Hamlet’s remark. 

"^Sblood; one of the oaths in which ’x represents God's (i.e. Christ’s) — 
cf. ^swonnds (553), 'sdeath — while blood re^Qxs to the Eucharist 

A statute was passed in the reign of James I. (1605) forbidding 
profanity on the stage. The editors of the ist Folio (1623) observed 
this statute either by omitting an objectionable phrase, or by making 
some slight change, e.g. substituting Heaven or Jove for God. 

356. let me comply with you in this garbj let me show you ceremony 
(or formal politeness) in this manner (i.e. by shaking hands). His tone 
is ironical, and purposely affected ; he regards them now as mere hirelings 
of the King. 

357. extent; literally, ‘the action of extending’; hence, ‘the 
showing or exercising of some quality,’ e.g. justice, politeness and 
kindness (as here). 

359. uncle-father . ..aunt-mother ; perhaps the best of comments on 
I. 2. 65. 

362. mad 7iorth-north*iuest ; “just touched with madness” — 
Ilcrford ; even as the wind thus described has not vay much west in 
it. But I lamlet’s next words point also to the meaning, ‘ I am only mad 
when the wind blows from that quarter.’ There was an old medical 
notion as to the respective influences of the winds on insane people. 

363. I ktunv a hawk from a handsaw ; apparently, the saying was 

or became proverbial. ‘ a heron’; see G ; the form is 

still used in East Anglia. 

The whole remark is explained thus : a bird when roused— 
especially a bird heavy on the wing, like the heron— usually flies 
with the wind: the wind being in the southern quarter, the heron 
would fly northwards, i.e. away from the sun : the eyes of the falconer, 
as they followed the flight of the heron and the pursuing hawk, would 
not be dazzled by the sun, and so would be able, though not easily, to 
distinguish the one from the other. It is said that a heron will seek to 
elude pursuit by mounting direct towards the sun. Heron-hawking 
was one of the favourite varieties of Elizabethan falconry. (F.) 

Hamlet means to let RosencranU and Guildenstem know that he 
sees through them : ‘ I am not so mad as not to know knaves like you. 

368. Happily ; cf. I- i. i 34 * , 

375. Roscius; the most celebrated comic actor at Rome; cliea 
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6« B.c. From his signal eminence in his profession the name Roscius 
came to be a synonym for a great actor. 

377. Buzy buz I a colloquial inteijection to cut a person short 
when he begins telling stale news. (F.) 

379. Then came each actor etc. ; adapted from some ballad. 

380 — 385. Probably a humorous glance by Shakespeare himself at 
the varied character of the English drama, and at the combination in 
one play of elements which in the classical drama were kept distinct. 
Thus classical drama furnishes no parallels to “ tragi-comedies’^ like 
The Merchant of Voiice. 

383. Most interpret scene individable—^^ pl^y which the unity 
of place is preserved/ and poem unlimiied=* one in which the unities 
of place and time are not preserved.* See p. 231. 

383* 384. Seneca; the Latin dramatist of the Silver Age. 

Plautus. The Comedy of Errors is based on the Menachmi of 
Plautus, translated into English in 1595. 

384* 385* 9f and the liberty^ i.e. plays of the strict 

classical type, which observe the principles enumerated above, and 
plays of the free romantic type, writ — zuriting. 

386 — 40t. The quotations are from an old \i2\\z.A~—fepha fudge of 
Israel-given in Percy's Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 

402. the first row of the pious chanson. This is the reading of the 
2nd Quarto, and it is exactly equivalent in sense to “ the first verse of 
me [j/V] godly Ballet^* (i.e. ballad), which is the reading of the ist Quarto. 

403. my abridgment^ those who cut short my remarks (and thus 
prevent him “showing more** to Polonius). 

406. valancedy fringed with a “beard”; see G. 

407 — 411. The humour lies in the fact that the “young lady” is a 
boy. Women were not allowed to act in public in Shakespeare’s time; 
see p. 232. The boy-actor has grown since he was last at Elsinore, but 
Hamlet humorously accounts for the change by supposing that “her 
ladyship has adopted the fashionable high-soled shoe. The reference 
to the ckopine (see G.) is obviously a touch of Elizabethan satire. 

4*0, 41 1, cracked within the ring. “There was a ring on the 
coin, within which the sovereign's head was placed; if the crack extended 
from the edge beyond this ring, the coin was rendered unfit for currency. 
Such pieces were hoarded by the usurers of the time and lent out as 
lawful money.” (F.) 

There is, of course, a quibble on ring of the voice. 

412. like French falconers. The modem French sportsman is 
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popularly supposed not to disdain the humblest contribution ( any- 
thing”) to his “bag.” For the same reason “it was the fashion of 

our ancestors to sneer at the French as falconers” — Madden. 

418, 419. caviare to the ge^ieral^^ unappreciated by the multitude. 

See caviare in G. 

420. cried in the top of f nine, echoed mine to the full. 

421. arranged, ordered. 

422. modesty, moderation, freedom from exaggeration of any kind. 

423. sallets, relishes, piquant ingredients ; implying ‘ ribaldry.* 

425. affection, affectation of style, such as the euphuism ridiculed in 
Lovds Labour's Lost; one of the chief features of it was excessive 
alliteration— what they called “ hunting the letter.’* 

honest, in its once common sense ‘ not wanton.* 

426. more handsome than fine; the distinction between real beauty 
(or grace) and mere showiness. 

427. e^neas' tale to Dido, i.e. the story of the Fall of Troy, told 
in Vergil’s e^neid ll., and introduced in a play which Shakespeare 
undoubtedly had in his mind’s eye, viz. Dido, Queen of Carthage, the 
work of Marlowe and Nash, published 1594. There (ii. i), as here, 
the slaughter of Priam by Pyrrhus is told in a speech which is so like 
the speech in Hamlet (433—498) t^^t the one must certainly have 
recalled the other to an Elizabethan audience. Shakespeare’s Troilus 
and Cressida, in which ^neas is a chief character on the Trojan 

side, is concerned entirely with episodes in the siege of Troy. 

.,,—498. As regards the very remarkable style of the speech, 
some hold that Hamlet’s commendation is ironical and that Shakesp^re 
is burlesquing the style of Dido and of the stilted type of tr^edies, 
such as Marlowe’s Tamburlaine and Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy. u 

lines 464—468 hardly sound like burlesque. 

Others deny this intention of parody and explain the bombast as a 

deliberate attempt to distinguish the language of the play wit m e 

play from the dignified poetry of the play itself. 

431. the Hyrcanian beast, the tiger. Hyrcania, a pro^nce o 

the ancient Persian Empire, on the S. and S.E. shores of the Caspian 
or Hyrcanian Sea”— aorrrVa/ -ChV/. / famous as a breeding-place 
tigers, hence proverbial, like Scythia, of aU that is barbarous and 

savage. Cf. Dido, V. i. 158* ^ 59 * . ^ 

“But thou art sprung from Scythian Caucasus, 

And tigers of Hyrcania gave thee suck.” 

sable: the heraldic word for ‘black. 


433 - 
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435. the ominom horse ; the famous Trojan horse, uSnetd 11. 

436. complexion^ the whole appearance of his ‘ * sable armour. 

438. total gules, red with blood from head to foot, gules ; the 

heraldic word for ‘red* (literally ‘red as the throat,’ Lat. gttla), 
trick'd, decked; this also is a term in herald ry= ‘blazoned.’ 

441. tyrannous ; vdth the same idea of * outrageous,’ as in 328 

443. o'er-sized, covered as with size (a sort of glue), coagulate, Lat. 
coagulatus, ‘curdled.’ 

444. Cf. Julius Ccesar, l. 2. 186, '^ferret and fiery eyes,” i.e. red 
like a ferret’s, and angry. This peculiarity (seen in beasts and birds of 
prey, e.g. the owl) shows strong passion. Scott speaks of an imprisoned 
eagle’s eyes “flashing lightning” {Kenilworth, xxii.). 

450. Shakespeare always accents Antique^ See v. 2. 329. 

454» 455* A clear reminiscence of Dido, ii. i, where Priam is 
described as assailing Pyrrhus : 

“Which he disdaining, whisked his sword about, 

And with the wind thereof the king fell down.” 

unnerved, weak, father, old man. 

455* 45^* senseless ; without sense, i.e. feeling, yet apparently able 
to feel this blow. Ilium, Priam’s palace. 

458. Takes prisofier Pyrrhui ear, i.e. stupefies him for the moment 
with its din. 


459. We had decline^^ figuratively, in i. 5. 50. 

461. as a painted tyrant. Editors refer to Macbeth, v. 8. 25 — 27 : 

“ We’ll have thee, as our rarer monsters are. 

Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 

‘Here may you see the tyrant.’” 

462. neutral to, a man indifferent to, not siding with either. 

465. the rack, the mass of clouds ; see G. 

468. region, a regular Elizabethan word for ‘the space of air, the 
sky’; cf. 556. So in Paradise Lost, vii. 425, “Part loosely wing the 
region” (said of birds). 

471. for pn’oof eteme, to be of everlasting durability. 

473 475* Referring to the common representation of Fortune as a 

blindfold goddess turning a wheel (an emblem of mutability). The 
blindness is a symbol of her wayward, seemingly blind dispensation of 
favours. 


475* 

480. 

sketch.” 


K felly ox felloe is part of the rim of a wheel. 

^ jig S much the same as what is now called a “musical 
Collier defines it as “a ludicrous composition in rhyme, .sung 
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or said by the Clown, and accompanied by dancing and playing upon the 
pipe and tabor.” See an account in Shakespeare's England^ II. 261, 262. 

482. niobledy muffled ; see G. 

Polonius praises (484) the word which Hamlet cavils at (483), byway 
of retaliating on Hamlet for his late sarcasm (479, 480). 

486. bisson rJmim, blinding tears ; see each word in G. 

49 1 . statey power. 

40 loud wailing ; a common use. 

497. milch; probably a verb = ‘to flow/ literally Ho shed moisture 
as soft as milk or dew.* 

498. And passion, i.e. and would have stirred (“made ) emotion. 
502. bestowed, lodged. 

C04. the abstrcLCt and brief chronicles of the time. The drama o a 

period is like an epitome or short history of it. The stage o s 
the mirror up to nature” and so reflects all the phases and fashio^ 
of contemporary thought and life. Thus we could form from the 
Elizabethan drama a very good idea of the characteristics of the 

EliMbethan^^A^.^^^ formerly the regular punishment for va^ants and 
“sturdy beggars”; actors, unless licensed, ranked as such by Act ol 
Parliament (1571). , rsn 

514—519. The effect of the speech on the Player himself 

Hamlet suggests to Hamlet his experiment for “ catching a 
(582, 583) ; and the Players are the means of executing it. Also, 
contract drawn out in 526-548 at once “sharpens Hamlet s 
and throws into relief his character. Thus the introduction of the 

Players serves more than one dramatic purpose. , > 

5 18. study ; the regular actor’s word for ‘ to learn by heart. 

5^2. mod him not; as the Players might be to, ha^i^g 

seen Hamlet’s own treatment of Polonius. It is a kindly hmt, to sa 

them getting into trouble, through ignorance of Polonius s influe . 
54, 530. /u his ousn conceit, i.e. up to the level of, o as to be m 

harLny with, his imagination. For «««rV= ‘ imagination cf. o33. 

ITT ^ TT2 her, the souVs, wann'd ; c(. ^ 99 ’ . 

’531. 'aspect; this accentuation is invariable in Shakespeare, 

ffenrj, V. in. i. 9 - “Then lend the his bodily 

632 533 - function suiting With etc., an 

powers’adapting themselves to the expression of. _ ^ 

„7. the cue for, the call to, the motive for. Call being 

stage term exactly reproduces r«e (see G.) in this figurative sense. 
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540. Make mad the gtiilty. It is significant how this idea runs in 
his mind, reaching at last the conviction of the climax, “ the play’s 
the thing** (582, 583). 

appaly i.e. with that “fear** for ourselves (viz. of falling into the 
same sin) which Aristotle defines as one of the great objects of Tragedy ; 
“pity** of the sufferers and sinners being the other, free^ i.e. from guilt ; 
the innocent. Cf. ill. 2. 230, “ we that have free souls.’* 

541. amaze ; see i. 2. 235, note. 

544. peaky palter, sneak ; lit. ‘to A^^te away,’ like a sick face. 

545" John~a^f'eamSy'l^&ct)\\yy ‘John of deams,* i.e. John the 
dreamer; a word apparently coined by Shakespeare as “a nickname 
for a sleepy, apathetic fellow.** Being a very common name, John or 
Jack occurs in many familiar compounds, Jack-a-lant/iorn, 

unpregnant of my causOy slow to translate my motive into action. 

547. property; “his c^o^vn, his wife [l. 5. 75], everything in short 
which he might be said to be possessed of” — Furness, Some say ‘his 
own person.* 

548. dfeaty destruction; literally ‘undoing.* Cf. l. 2. 10. 

551. i.e. calls me a liar and makes me swallow the insult. 

553* 'Swoundsy i.e. Cod ' r ( = Christ’s) wounds; commonly contracted 
still further to Zounds, Here again (cf. 351) the Folio substitutes the 
milder exclamation Why, Cf. v. i. 267. 

554* pigeon-livet^d; “the pigeon was supposed to secrete no gall... 
the physical cause of rancour, bitterness” — Dowden. 

555* bitteTy i.e. feel bitter to him. 

65^* region; cf. 468. The word is used as an adjective (‘of the 
air ) in Sonnet 33, “The region cloud hath mask’d him from me now.” 

558» kindlessy unnatural ; cf. l. 2. 65, note. 

562. Prompted.., by ...hell, i.e. by the apparition ; cf. I. 4. 40, 41. 

566. About, my brain I set to work 1 i.e. on the “ speech ” (5 18). 

/ have heard etc. One of the best known cases (described in the 
play A Warningfor Fair Women, 1599) that of a woman at King’s 
Lynn who had murdered her husband and betrayed her guilt. Ward 
notes that Napoleon is said to have been reminded of the murder of the 
Due d’Enghien by a performance at St Cloud. 

5^6 583* Hamlet’s counter-conspiracy to the plotting of Claudius 

and Polonius (ii. 2). The grim humour is that — till iii. i. 162 — 175 — 

the King little suspects he is being beaten at his own game. 

575* tent, probe; from the noun tent-^z. roll of linen with which to 
probe, Le. try (Lat. (entare), a woimd or sore, blench, flinch, start. 

V. H. 
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576 — 581. An old belief. Cf. Hamlet’s words, i. 4- 40, 41. 

576. spirit ; a monosyllable. 

580. potent with such spirits^ i.e. potent in using as instruments of 
evil such spirits as Hamlet has seen (576). 

581. Ahusesy deceives, to damn mcy i.e. by leading him to commit 
murder. 

582. More relative, more definite, implying ‘ surer, more certain’ ; 
literally ‘ that have a closer relation to the matter in hand.’ 

than this, i.e. than the Ghost’s revelation. Is Hamlet really in 
doubt as to the genuineness of the vision and his uncle’s guilt ? 


ACT III. 


Scene 1. 


« 

I. drij^ of circumstance, roundabout means, indirect methods. 
One of the main senses of circumstance is ‘words or work made about 
anything’; hence ‘ beating about the bush, indirectness.’ 

/Niggard of question. Rosencrantz’s description gives an im- 
pression of their interview with Hamlet which is exactly the opposite of 
what really occurred. 

14. as^ay him To, try to get him to join in. 

17. der-raught, overtook^ • 

24 — 'I'j. A perfect piece of “tragic irony.”- Claudius does not 
know what we know (ii. 2. 566 — 583). 

26. give him a further edge, whet his inclination for ‘‘delights. 

2p. ^ closely, with a pressing message. 

31. ^Affront, encounter, meet facp to face (Lat. frons). 

44. bestow, place, this book ; evidently a tfook of devotions; cf. aT k 
and Hamlet’s address to her (89). Moreover, “exercise” (45) is a 
Shakespearian word for ‘ act of devotion, performance of religious 
duty ’ ; much used also by the Puritans in that sense. 

45. colour ; cf. II. 2. 272. V-L) I S V 

52>v.'/(?, collared to.. v, ^ t 

56. "^or fidt to^, I.e. tO^en^ ojje’s life by self-d€stiuction^ Hahilet, 

has already spoken of suicide as a means of escape {l. 2. 131, 132), and 
he dwells on it in a later part of this very speech (75—82), giving, how- 
ever, a different reason for refraining. The notion that in the words or 
not to be he is speculating on the possibility of ‘ something after death 
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—•whether there is a hiture life— cannot be entertained for a moment. 
The whole drift of the speech shows his belief in a future life. 

Curiousl7 opposite is Macbeth’s soliloquy **if it were done” etc. 
(i. 7« * — i*' which the dominating thought is that if he could make 
sure of escaping punishment for his crime in this world he would risk 
the next world ; yet Hamlet and Macbeth are alike in some respects. 

Another famous parallel is Claudio’s speech in Measure for Measure^ 
UI. I. 1 18 — 13s, “Ay, but to die, and go we know not where 1 ” 

Practically the whole of Hamlet’s speech has become proverbial 
as an outpouring of utter world-weariness. Of course, much of the 
imagery is not peculiar to Shakespeare or any one writer, e.g. the 
likening of death to starting on a long journey. 

58. slings^ i.e. missiles thrown by slings. 

59. take arms against a sea of troubles. “ To take up arms and 

rush upon the waves of the sea was a custom attributed by several 
classical witers to the Celts. Shakespeare probably read of it in 
Fleming’s translation of >EUan*s Histories book xii., where it is 

said that they * throw themselves into the fomey floudes with their 
swordes drawn in their handes, and shaking their javelines as though 
they were of force and violence to withstand the rough waves’” — Herford. 
The “troubles” are pictured as advancing like some overwhelming 
tide. 

61. No more, just that, only that, i.e. falling on “sleep.” 

63. consummation ; a completion of one’s life, a crOwning and 
fitting end. 

65. Jiub is the technical term in bowls (ii. i. 59, note) for any 
obstacle which hinders the bowl from keeping on its proper course — e.g. 
an uneven bit of ground, a stone. Hence the figurative sense ‘difficulty,’ 
as in this now proverbial phrase “there’s the rub.” 

66. what dreams, i.e. the thought of what dreams may come. 

67* mortal coil, turmoil of mortality, confused trouble of mortal 
life. Shakespeare always uses = * turmoil ’ ; see G. Here, how- 

ever, there is probably some reference (cf. “ shuffle ”) to a coil of rope, 
i.e. figuratively ‘a chain, bonds.’ 

This form of phrase is very common in Shakespeare. See I. 5. 

21, HI. 4. 144, IV. 7. 96. The adjective is made to define the sphere 
or character of the noun. 

68. respect, consideration = “ regard,” in 87. 

69. of so long life, so long-lived. 

70. The real speaker, one feels, is Shakespeare himself.^ 
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iime^ the times, the world, one’s contemporaries; more often 

time” (i. 5- 189) or “the times.” 

73» 74‘ office.., rner a ; fine examples of abstract for concrete, 

75. fjiighi his quietus make, might give himself his release from 
life’s troubles. See quietus in G, 

76. bare, mere, only a. bodkin, dagger ; the original sense of 
bodkin. This, like iv. 5. 67, seems to me to be a verbal reminiscence of 
Shakespeare’s J^ulius C(Vsar%X.\x^y. tor Chaucer, The Monk s Talc, 'ji 6 , 
and several of our old writers, e.g. Lydgate, say that Caesar was slain 
with “bodkins,” where the weapon meant is evidently a dagger 
(/>uoio) such as could be concealed under the toga. See note on 
HI. 2 . 100, 101. fardels, burdens; the word (cf. F. /(2r<*aK) suggests, 
and line 77 (cf. “grunt”) completes the picture of, an overladen animal. 

79. bourn, boundary, limit ; F. borne. 

80. Has Hamlet lost faith in the Ghost (il. 2. 576—581), or 
forgotten it altogether? 

Marlowe’s Edward II. (which influenced Richard II. considerably) 
has the lines (v. 6) : 

“Farewell, fair queen: weep not for Mortimer, 

That scorns the world, and, as a traveller, 

Goes to discover countries yet unknown.” 

81. 82. Cf. Claudio’s sentiment {Measure for A/, iii. i. 129— 13^) = 
“The weariest and most loathed worldly life 

That age, ache, penury and imprisonment 

Can lay on nature is a (paradise 

To what we fear of death” (i.e. compared with). 

83. conscience, speculative reflection, from the sense ‘ consciousness’; 

not ‘the moral sense,’ as at v. 2. 58, 67. 

85. thought, anxiety, as in the Scriptural phrase “ take no thought 

for your life,” Mattheio vi. 25. where the R.V. has “l>e not anxious.” 

86. pitch and moment, height and importance, pitch ; a term in 
falconry for the highest point to which a hawk soars, and from which 
she swoops. The Folio has = ‘ value, significance.’ 

87. 88. And lose the name of action ; even as a river may lose itself 
in a sandy waste and so after its long course never reach the sea : a 
wonderful symbol, indeed, of frustration and failure. 

89. orisons, prayers ; O.F. oraison, Lat. oratio. Cf. note on 44- 
95 — 149. Why does Hamlet treat Ophelia so roughly? 

99. perfume ; perhaps a reminiscence of Laertes's words (l. 3 * 9 ^' 
103. honest, chaste; so in 107, no, 112. 
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108. tic discourse to, no parleying with ; such as his own intercourse 
with her. 

1 13. iranslatey change. 

1 14. the time; cf. 70. It is a conveniently vague phrase: what 
he really means is the King’s evil influence over the Queen. 

1 18, 1 19. we shall relish of it ^ we shall still retain something of 
the old “offending Adam.” jV, the “stock.” A metaphor from 
grafting one fruit on another. 

121, indifferent^ tolerably. 

123 — 119* / could accuse me etc. Some critics take this self-con- 
demnation as serious, inspired by Hamlet’s disgust at his slowness in 
carrying out his great duty ; others as ironical. The irony would be 
vastly more effective if we could assume (as some do) that Hamlet knew 
he was being overheard by Claudius and Polonius. 

142. your paintings ; referring to women in general. This custom 
of Elizabethan ladies, with that of wearing false hair, is a constant 
subject of contemporary satire. Dark hair and complexion were un- 
popular because Elizabeth was fair. 

145. nickname GotTs creatures, i.e. use foolish pet names. 

*45> 1 4^* make your wantonness etc., i.e. excuse your wantonness 
on the plea of ignorance. 

148. all but one; would Hamlet warn the King thus if he suspected 
him to be present ? 

151. courtier, soldier, scholar. The Elizabethan ideal of the 
complete man — that is, the man of breeding, action, and culture ; a 
Philip Sidney or Raleigh. 

152. The expectancy and rose, the hope, the very flower. 

fair, made fair by his presence. 

153- The glass of fashion etc., the mirror of good taste and pattern 
of courtly grace. 

158. out of tune; so Cordelia speaks of Lear’s “untuned and 
jarring senses” (iv. 7. 16). 

• *59* unmatched, unmatchable. feature, shape, form, general 
appearance; not (as now) used of the face alone. Y . failure, ‘make,* 
YaX. factura. blown, in full bloom; the metaphor suggested in 152 
(" rose”) and continued in the next line, which recalls i. 3. 38 — 41. 

160. woe is me ; of course the pronoun is the dative. 

*6* — *75* Claudius shows himself far the best judge of Hamlet, 
and very resourceful and rapid in jxDwer of decision. 

163, 164. Nor. ..net; the emphatic double negative, as in i. 2, 157. 
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r 66. disclose ; an old word for ‘ hatching, ’ from the sense ‘ to open * 

(as in I. 3. 39). So again in v. i. 280. 

167. for to ; an old idiom (very seldom used by Shakespeare), in 
which for is added to strengthen the notion of purpose or motive. 
prevent^ forestall, anticipate. 

168. determination. Scan the -ion as i-on ; that is, sounding the 
f instead of slurring it into the next syllable, which is stressed lightly. 
In Shakespeare and in Milton’s early poems the termination -ion,^ 
especially with words ending in -ction, such as * perfe<r/f<?«,’ ‘distra^r^tfw’ 
is often treated as two syllables, especially at the end of a line. In 
Middle E. poetry the termination -ion was always two syllables. 

172. variable objects, change and variety of surroundings. 

173. something-settled; most editors hyphen the words, taking 

adverbially = ‘ somewhat, in some degree.’ 

176 — 187. Polonius clings to his opinion, given so emphatically 

(II. 2. 146—159), and thinks it will yet be verified. 

183, grify grievance, round with him ; cf. II. 2. 139 (note). 

185. fnd him not, does not find out what is the matter with him. 


Scene 2. 

This commentary (1—44) on the actor’s art has, obviously, a personal 
interest: Shakespeaie himself speaks and shows himself, as ever, the 
thorough actor-dr^m^itisty with full, practical knowledge of the stage and 
stage-effect. “ The Prince is made the mouthpiece of criticisms of which 
the theatrical company at the Globe had doubtless often had the benefit. 

3. ^our. Shakespeare often uses jiour colloquially (cf. Latin iste), 
to indicate some person or thing kno%vn to everyone. Cf. 116 and 


I ranee, moderation, self-control. It is the essential element 

of what has been called the “paradox of acting,” that an actor s ou 
always be conscious that he is acting, i-e. should never be so earned 
away by real feeling as to lose his self-consciousness and self-control. 

9. robustious, rather ‘violent, blustering' than ‘vigorous. 

Periwig \s Qi corc\i^X.\oxi oi Y. perrugue. 

The sort of contemporary melodramatic acting which Shakespear 
has in mind here (9-14) inferred again from et M,dsum,ne^ 

Night's Dream, I. 2. 30-32. '^here he makes 

my chief humour is for a tyrant : I could play Ercles rare y, P“ 

to tear a cat in, to make all split” 

10. the groundlings; the Elizabethan term for “ the specta 
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stood on the ground in what corresponded to the pit of a modern 
theatre.” This central part, not roofed, was known as the “yard”; 
plays having been acted in the yards of inns during the period that 
immediately preceded the erection of regular theatres. The price of 
admission to the “yard” was \d. 

II. capable of, able to appreciate, inexplicable, unintelligible. 

13. Termagant ; a supposed deity of the Saracens. Tertnagant is 
often mentioned together with Mahoun (i.e. Mahomet) in old romances 
like Guy of IVarwtcb, and introduced in the Miracle and Morality 
plays, where he is “ represented as a most violent character,” suitable 
to a ranting actor. The transition is not great from ‘a ranting character ’ 
to * a scolding woman * (the modern sense). 

it out-herods Herod; who was typically “the furious and violent 
tyrant” of the Miiacle-plays. A stage-direction in one of them runs: 
“ Here Erode ragis in thys pagond [i.e. pageant or moveable scaffold] 
and in the strete also,” Chaucer says of his parish clerk John Absolon 
in The Millef^s Tale, 3384, that sometimes, “ He playeth Herodes, on 
a scaffold hye, ” (F.) “Akin to Herod in the extravagance with which 
they were drawn and acted were Pharaoh and Pilate.” In As You Like 
It, III. 4, 7 — 9, there is a reference to the red hair of Judas in the 
Miracle*plays. These references would appeal more to the older play- 
goers. {Scaffold was the technical name for the old platform-stage.) 

19, 20. modesty, moderation; as m li. 2. 422. from; away from, 
hence ‘contrary to.* Hamlet’s definition of the “ end ” of the stage 
(“ to hold the mirror** etc. ) has been accepted universally as finat 

23, 24. the. ..body of the time; as we say, ‘the social body, 
‘society.* his. ..pressure, i.e. the impression it makes on the observer. 

26. censure, judgment ; cf. 85 and see G. 

the which one, i.e. “the judicious” spectator, taken singly but 
regarded as representative of a class. 

27. in your allowance, as you will allow, as you must agree. 

32. natures journeymen, i.e. not Nature herself but her hired 
workmen. Literally a man who works by the day’; 

strictly, a journey is a day’s travel [F.journ/c). 

35 - indifferently, tolerably; cf. III. i. 122. 

37 43- Some think that the satire here is specially directed 

against the comic actor William Kemp, who in 1602 left the company 
to which Shakespeare belonged and joined a rival troupe. No doubt, 
dramatists suffered much through the irrelevances (“gag”), mostly very 
hackneyed, of these “ low comedy” performers. See p. 232. 
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46. presently, at once. 

52, jttst, honest. Hamlet’s feeling for the cool, practical Horatio 
illustrates the attraction of opposites. A man often values most in 
others the qualities he knows himself to lack. Hamlet is peculiarly 
a play of contrasts and parallels. 

53. conversatio 7 ty intercourse, experience of life, coped, met. 

56. Shakespeare accents both revenue, as here, and revenue. For 
the former cf. King John, III. i. 169, “This juggling witchcraft with 
revenue cherish.” 

58. candied, sugared, sweet, and so ‘ flattering.’ 

59. Afid crook; the real subject (viz. ‘flatterer’) is easily suppUed 
from 58. pregna 7 it ; ready, prompt ; see 1 1. 2. 206, note. 

60. thrift, \ cf. 172. 

66 — 69. Hamlet is describing what he knows that he himself is not. 
One of the things of pathos in Hatnlet is the relation between Hamlet 
and Horatio : the man of supreme but ineffectual intellect idealising (as 

always) the strong, capable friend. 

67, 68. blood, passion. For the metaphor cf. again 333 — 353. 

70. passiotCs slave; as Hamlet feels that he himself is too often; ct. 

his words in ill. 4. 106, 

79. in one speech; i.e. at the “dozen or sixteen lines” (ll. 2. S^S). 

80. a damned ghost ; see i. 4. 40, 41, ii. 2. 576 581. 

82. smithy; ‘a place of (anvils). 

86, 87. If Claudius does give any sign, however slight or concealed, 
of guilt, Horatio guarantees that it shall not escape his notice. 

88. be idle, i.e. assume his “madness” or “antic disposition 

(^* 5- ^72) again; cf. his first reply to Claudius. 

90. fares; Claudius means Ms,’ but Hamlet chooses to take it in 

the other sense ‘eats,’ coushi ; cf. i. 2. 64. 

91, 92. Editors show that it was one of the popular beliefs ot 

Shakespeare’s time that the chameleon, a kind of lizard, lives on air. 
Lit ‘ a ground-lion, dwarf-lion ’ ; Gk. x“Mai, ‘ on the ground ’ -i-X^wv. 

promise-crammed; alluding to the sort of “promise” implied m 
I. 2. 108, 109 (and also by 3^4, 3^5, of the present scene). 

93, 94- ^ 7tothing etc. ; this is no answer ; it does not apply 

to what I said. 

06. you played 07 ice the university. See p. 233. 

100, lor. r the Capitol, The real scene of Caesar’s murder, which 
Shakespeare in fulim C^sar, as here, places in the Capitol, was the 
CuHa Fompeiatia, adjoining the Porticus of Pompey s theatre. He 
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divei^es from the true, historical account in Plutarch, and gives the 
Capitol, not this Curia, because of the old literary tradition to that 
effect, mentioned e.g. by Chaucer, in The Monk's Tale» 

120, 121. If to “wear black” (i.e. mourning) means so little, 
Hamlet will leave it to the devil (and is not “black” the garb which 
tradition assigns him?). Hamlet will exchange his “suit of woe” 
(l. 2. 86) for a suit trimmed with rick sables. Such a suit would be 
the very opposite of a mourner’s garb ; for sables are brown (not black) 
fur, used as a trimming of the costliest and most brilliant (e.g. scarlet) 
robes of great personages. 

There is a quibble on the noun sables (‘fur’) and the adj. sable, 
the heraldic word for ‘black' (n. 2. 433). 

125. not thinking on, being forgotten. 

126. **‘the hobby-horse is forgot" ; this occurs in Lovds Labours 
Lost, in. I. 30, and other Elizabethan plays. The “hobby-horse” 
was one of the traditional characters of the old morris-dance, i.e. 
'‘Moorish dance,* said to have been introduced into England in the reign 
of Edward HI. by John of Gaunt on his return from Sp>ain, and per- 
formed on festal days, especially on May-Day and at Whitsuntide 
{Henry V. II. 4. 25). 

Nares describes it as “the figure of a horse fastened round the 
waist of a man, his own legs going through the body of the horse, and 
enabling him to walk, but concealed by a long foot-cloth ; while false 
legs appeared where those of the man should be, at the sides of the 
hoise.” (F.) 

The Puritans sought to suppress these revels, and it was through 
their influence that the “hobby-horse” came to be omitted — a fact 
evidently lamented in the ballad from which this refrain {126) is 
quoted. 

Hautboy, a wooden instrument with a high tone;^F. hautbois, 
whence the Italian form obol, which gives us oui form oboe. 

The dumb-show enters. “The dumb-show was a relic of the 
Moralities, introduced in several of the earlier court dramas, and hence 
in keeping with the play it ushers in. Commonly, however, it merely 
(as in Gorbodxic) symbolised the coming action, instead of literally 
rehearsing it as here. ...It is no doubt surprising that the king does not 
already rise and break off the play, or that, after being thus warned, so 
consummate an actor cannot control himself at the crucial moment ” — 
Herford. Possibly the King and Queen are engaged in whispering con- 
fidentially to each other during the dumb-show and thus miss the 
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•warning it conveys. Anyhow, Hamlet’s device succeeds(25i— ^56) even 
better than he had hoped (76 — 85; II. 2. 575). 

upon a bank of flowers; cf. “i* garden"*' (247); see I. 5. 59. The 
Elizabethan stage had simple “ properties,” i.e. pieces of furniture, 

pours poison ; see I. 5. 63 — 64. The Italians were thought expert 
poisoners; cf. Doctor Alasco in JCtnilwos^h. Mutesy i.e. mutes persotue ; 
cf. V. 2. 323. 

128. iniching matlechoy skulking (or ‘stealthy’) mischief; see G. 

130. argument y subject = Lat. argumentum ; cf. the argumenta 
prefixed to Latin comedies. Cf. n. 2. 342. 

JZnter ProloguCy i.e. the speaker of the prologue. Cf. a stage- 
direction in A Piidsutnnier-Night's DreaiHy V. 106, £nter Quince 
the Prologue,” i.e. as the speaker of it. ^ 

“The beginning of the performance was announced by three trumpet- 
blasts. The actor who spoke the Prologue appeared in a long [black] 
cloak, with a laurel-wreath on his head, probably because this duty was 
originally performed by the poet himself” — Brandes, 

136. ‘ naughty ’ ; meaning ‘ licentious ’ ; see G. 

141. “The/^«j/ or posy (for the two words are the same) of a ring 

was a motto or rhyme inscribed upon its inner side. The fashion of 
putting such posies on rings prevailed from the middle of the sixteenth 
to the close of the seventeenth centuries” (Rolfe). The posy of the ring 
that Nerissa gave Gratiano was “Love me, and leave me not,” The 
Merchant 0/ Venice^ v. i. 150. 

143. As woman's lerve ; meaning Ophelia or the Queen or both? 

144. This Play-scene — an “interlude,” in the strict sense is cast 
in the manner of the earlier Elizabethan tragedy modelled on Seneca, 
and rhymed. Cf. the stilted style, the classical allusions, and the 
thoroughly Senecan sententiousness and moralising. Its Senecan 
character is its essential feature. 

“The picturesque machinery of the play within a play may e 
noted as an Italian device which had already been used by Kyd (in The 
Spanish Tragcdie) and other writers.” The device is a very common 
Qne — widespread in dramatic literature. 

154. am anxious. 

156. holds quantity y are proportionate, the one to the other : as 
love is, so is the fear, holds; the verb may be regarded as going 

separately with each noun. 

157. Jn neither aught y i.e. either they (“women’s fear and love ) 
contain nothing, or what they contain is in extremes. 
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The strained manner is due to the exigency of rhyme. 

163. operant, active, leave, cease ; cf. ill. 4. 66. 

171, The instances that, ..move, the motives that prompt. 

172. respects of thrift, considerations of gain. Cf. 60. 

I75“*84, What a reproach and stimulus to Hamlet himself I 

177 — ^04* Some think that this speech, or part of it, represents 
the speech (“some dozen or sixteen lines”) which Hamlet was to insert 
in the play. This theory is based on the style of the passage: “the 
diction is different from the remainder of the dialogue, and is singularly 
like Hamlet’s own argumentative mode.” But note Hamlet’s anxiety 
over the speech of Lucianus, 241 — 246. The latter, indeed, is only 
six, not sixteen, lines, but Hamlet may have written less than he 
intended, or the speech may be broken off by the King’s sudden 
movement (251). (F.) 

179,180. singularbecause thesubject (=“purpose”) 

is singular, fall ; plural because it is the pieces of fruit (“ they ”) that 
he pictures to his mind’s eye. Often in Shakespeare’s similes the thing 
compared attracts to itself the description (“sticks on the tree”) that 
really belongs to the thing with which it is compared. 

181, Most fucessary *tis, it is quite inevitable that. 

186. Their own enactures, the execution of their purposes. 

destroy; attracted to the plural idea “grief awtf joy.” 

188. accident, incident, event; implying ‘cause.* 

X92. Whether; a monosyllable {^whder), as often in Shakespeare. 

193. Had Shakespeare in mind the fall of the great Essex and his 
treatment by Bacon? At any rate, the line had special significance 
in the days of political and literary “ patronage.” 

198. seasons him; perhaps ‘ripens him into,’ as though the test of 

the false friend brought his falseness to maturity ; cf. I. 3. 80. Or the 

metaphor may be from seasoning a dish, i.e. imparting a certain 
character to it. 

201, 202. still, ever, always, their ends, their issues, outcome. 

208. An anchor’s cheer etc.; “may my whole liberty and enjoy- 
ment be to live on hermit’s fare in prison” — -Johnson. 

anchor ; the older form of anchorite, 

209. Each opposite ; everything exactly contrary (or opposed) to 
joy. blanks, blanches, causes to turn white (F. blanc), 

22 r. the argument; cf. 130. Claudius’s next question certainly 

gives colour to the theory that he and the Queen did not take much note 
of the “ dumb-show.*’ 
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■226. Tropically^ figuratively; by a trope (literally ‘a turn of speech,’ 
Gk. TpiTTos). The ist Quarto has trapically^ which suggests that 
there is really a quibble in tropically (pronounced loosely) on “mouse- 
trap:' (F.) 

227. Shakespeare makes Vienna the scene of his tragi-comedy or 
unpleasant love-intrigue, Measure for Measu 7 -e (probably written just 
after Hamlet and closely linked to it in several ways). 

228. Gonzago. “In 1538 the Duke of Urbino, married to a 
Gonzaga, was murdered by Luigi Gonzaga, who dropped poison into 
his ear. Shakespeare, it is suggested, might have found this writ in 
choice Italian, might have transferred the name Gonzaga to the 
murdered man, and formed ‘Lucianus’ from Luigi” — Dowden. The 
architect of the palace of U rhino was Luciano da Laurano, 

the duke's, ‘King,’ ‘duke,’ and even ‘count,’ were often treated 
as interchangeable titles of a sovereign. (F.) 

231, 232. A proverbial turn of phrase. 

•withers ; “the juncture of the shoulder-bones of a horse at the end 
of the neck,” i.e. just where the pressure of the saddle may “gall” the 
skin. Cf. I Henry IV, ii. i. 6—8, where the carrier tells the ostler 
to put some tufts of wool in the point of his horse’s saddle because 

the “poor jade is wrung in the withers.” 

233. nephew. Was Hamlet afraid to press the resemblance too 

closely by making Lucianus brother to the king’ ? 

234. a chorus; the duty of which on the Elizabethan stage was to 
explain the action to the audience by means of speeches like the 
“Prologues” with which each Act of Ilmry V. is introduced. 

235. I could interpret. “An ‘interpreter’ [as he was alwa)^ 
called] formerly sat on the stage at all puppet-shows, and interpreted 
to the audience.” (F.) The “interpreter,” in fact, earned on the 
dialogue as in “Punch and Judy.” The staple “argument of the 
Elizabethan puppet-shows was the burlesque representation of some 

well-known play or contemporary event. 

239, a+o. • ‘ the croaking raven ” etc. It has been shown that the 

quotation is made up from a couplet in The True 

the Third, the old historical play, out of which Shakes^are as i 

3 JTcnry F/. In Hamlet’s mouth it is merely a satirical way of saying 

that all is ready for the foul deed. 

243. Cf. the Witches-scenesini^/^rc<5^M, IV. I. .t : 

244. Hecatds. In Elizabethan superstition (the derivative of c a^ 
cal and medieval magic) Hecate is essentially the goddess of things 
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supernatural and magical. The scansion of the name as two syllables 
—ffecat* is very common in poetry, indeed invariable in Shakespeare, 
except in the doubtful play'i Henry PV. (ill. 2. 64). ‘ 

246. wholesome; cf. i. s.’yo. usurps i.e. may your deadly powers 
(“property”) usurp on ( = ‘encroach on*). 

248. The “story” has not been found in any of the well-known 
Italian collections of novelle, such as Bandello’s and Cinthio’s, but S. 
may well have taken it from some as yet unidentified source, and “choice” 
rather suggests that he could read Italian. Ascham condemned the 
many “fonde [foolish] bookes, of late translated out of Italian into 
English, sold in every shop in London,*’ Sehoolmaster (1570). 

252. probably a military metaphor; ‘a blank discharge.’ 

257 — 260. These lines, and perhaps 267 — 270, may be ballad- 
snatches, slightly adapted by Hamlet to the circumstances. 

* 57 * stricken^ i.e. by an arrow from a cross-bow. weep; a poetic 
tradition, ifnot a fact of natural history; cf. As YouLikelU li, 1.33—43. 

261. Feathers were much worn on the Elizabethan stage. “The 
only department of decoration which involved any considerable expense 
was the costumes of the actors. On these such large sums were 
lavished that the Puritans made this extravagance one of their chief 
points of attack upon theatres” — Brandes. 

262. turn Turk; a proverbial phrase = ‘to change utterly for 
the worse.* The original idea was to turn renegade to Christianity 
and embrace Mahomedanism. 

262, 263. Provincial roses, i.e. rosettes worn on the front of the 
shoe to hide the laces. The fashion, which is often referred to by 
Elizabethan writers, was not limited to the stage. Ordinarily these 
rosettes were made of ribbons, but sometimes part of the leather of the 
shoe was used to form them ; this was so with “raW shoes,” i.e. shoes 
with the leather ‘slashed or streaked in patterns ’ (F. raser, ‘to scrape’). 

Provincial^ Provencal (Lat. provincialis), ‘belonging Xo Provence,^ 
a former province of south-eastern France, famous for its roses. 

263, 264. a fellowship tn a cry of players, a partnership in a 
theatrical company, cry, a pack of hounds ; so called from the 
hounds* cry or notes. 

265. a share; Elizabethan actors were paid by shares of the 
proceeds, not by salaries, 

269, Here, as again (iii. 4. 56), the elder Hamlet is to his son like 
“Jove himself.” 

270. It has been shown that pajock represents pea-jock=^peacock ; 
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and that in Elizabethan natural history the peacock was supposed to 
embody many evil qualities. 

272. ril take (he ghost's word^ Yet Hamlet did not act. Why? 

280. Hamlet breaks off at the entrance of the courtiers and ends 
in his assumed “ antic ” manner, perdy ; F. par Dieu, 

286. distempered; ‘upset/ as we should say; they mean, ‘in 
mind,’ but Hamlet chooses to misunderstand them. 

287. With drinky sir? “Hamlet takes particular care that his 
uncle’s love of drin^: (l, 44*8 — 12) shall not be forgotten” — Johtison. 

291. purgation; “medicinally purging the body, legally clearing 
from imputation of guilt, as in As You. JLike Ity v, '4. 45. Hamlet 
plays on the two senses” — Doivden. 

293. framey order. 

310. admiratiofty astonishment. 

319. these pickers atid stealersy i.e. his hands ; cf. the Catechism. 

323. Siry I lack advancement ; said to throw them off the scent; 
he knows they will repeat to Claudius whatever he may say. 

326, 327. “ While ike grass grows^^ ; the rest of the proverb was 

“the silly horse starves.” Hamlet “means to intimate that whilst he is 
waiting for the succession to the throne of Denmark, he may himself be 
taken off by death” — Alalonc. (F.) 

Re-enter Players with recorders. A recorder (or record) was a kind 
of flute or flageolet with mouthpiece ; so called in allusion to its sweet- 
ness of sound, ftom the old verb record=^ to sing.’ 

328, 329. To withdraw with you; will you step aside? The 
meaning would be made perfectly clear in the acting. We must 
remember that Shakespeare wrote for the stage, not the study. The 
fact explains many superficial obscurities. 

329, 330. The metaphor is from sport. If you approach game, 
e.g. a stag, on the side from which the wind blows, the scent is 
carried by the wind, and the game, being startled, makes off in the 
opposite direction, where the net (the “toil”) is spread. 

go abouiy try. recover the wind o/y get to windward of. Shakespeare 

sometimes uses recovcr=^ \.o get, gain, reach.’ 

33 1 > 33 ^* if Guildenstem blunders into 

a sort of apology, viz. that his “duty” 10 the K.ing and Queen 
indeed make him deal with Hamlet in a way that seems “too bold, 
but then his affection for Hamlet is too genuine to trouble about 

“manners” I 

f 

340. fveniageSy wind-holes, “stops.” 
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' 354 « make me angry ; quibbling on /ret= ‘ the stop of 

a musical instrument which regulates the vibration of the string.* 

357 * presently^ at once ; “ by and by ’* in 365 has the same sense. 

366. bent^ limit of capacity; literally the “extent to which a bow 
may be bent or a spring wound up, degree of tension.’* 

377, N<tro ; who caused his mother Agrip pina to be murdered. 
Editors compare King 'yoftn^ v. a. 152, “ 

379. I •will speak daggers to h^r. So Benedick says of the sharp- 
tongued Beatrice {Muek Ado About Nothings ll. i. 255), “she speaks 
poniards, and every word stabs.” Cf. in. 4.94; 2 Henry IV. iv. 5. 107, 
“ Thou hidest a thousand daggers in thy thoughts.” 

381. shent^ rebuked. Shak. uses only the p.p. of shend, which 
Spenser has often, especially=‘ to shame, disgrace.’ 

382. To give them seals, to ratify tlie words by actions. 


Scene 3. 

I 

3. your commission. We find later that the King’s instructions to 
his English vassal-ally were conveyed in a sealed document, the contents 
of which would probably be unknown to the bearers. 

5 » The terms of our estate, i.e. his position as king. 

II. peculiar, individual, private. 

13. noyance, harm; see G. 

14. depends and rests. The verbs may be regarded as singular 
because to the mind’s eye of the speaker the (unspoken) subject is 
singular in sense (viz. ‘existence’), though actually it takes a plural 
form. This idiom is frequent where the verb precedes the subject : as 
if the speaker had not decided what the subject was to be. 

15* The cease of majesty, the death of a king. The impersonal turn 
of the phrase lends a vague impression, as of some great abstract force. 

16. gulf, whirlpool ; something that engulfs or swallows. 

20. mortised, yoiriGd with a mortise. A mortise is the hole into 
which a rafter, or sptoke (19) of a wheel, fits. 

22. ruin; with the literal idea ‘downfall’ (Lat. ruina). The 
rhyme of the couplet marks an aphorism. 

^ 3 * a, general groan, i.e. one in which his people join. 

24* Arm, prepare, make ready. 

28. convey; im'plying secrecy. Convey often has a bad sense in 
Shakespeare, e.g. as a colloquial word for ‘steal.* We find conveyance 
= ‘ dishonesty, trickery.’ Cf. 3 Henry VI. iii. 3. 160, “Thy sly con- 
veyance and thy lord’s false love.” 
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29. ike process^ what transpires; literally ‘that which proceeds,’ 
i.e. happens, tax ; cf. I. 4. 18. kome, to the full, with no sparing. 

30. asyousaid. “ Polonius astutely (or obliviously) attributes his own 
suggestion to the king” — Herford. See iii- 1. 181 — 188. “Cunning” 
is shown ‘ ‘ when that which a man says to another, he lays it as if another 
had said it to him” (Bacon, Essay xxii.). 

33. of vantage^ from a favourable point- 

56. the offeiuey i.e. the thing acquired by sin ; the “effect” (54) of 
sin ; cf. “ the wicked prize ” {59) = ‘ the prize of wickedness.’ 

58. gilded ; and so able to bribe. 

61 — 64. 'The language is that of “the law” (60). Thus action 
has the double sense ‘deed ’and ‘legal action,’ and /w ( = ‘ lies bare, 
is seen in its bare colours’) has reference to the legal phrase that ‘an 
action lies' i.e. can be brought against someone. 

Shakespeare’s partiality for legal terms and accuracy in using them 
(cf. V. I. 95 — 107) indicate a considerable knowledge of law, and 
it has been conjectured that as a youth he may have been in an 
attorney’s office. But his use of technical terms in general is very 
correct. King Lear shows that his medical knowledge was great ; yet 
the medical profession have not claimed him as a doctor. 

62. his^ its. Understand are from the verbs in 61. 

64. what rests? Lat. quidrestat? Lat. restore^ ‘to remain.’ 

69. engaged^ entangled.; like a fluttering bird in a snare ( “ limed ”). 

75. that would be scann'dy that must be considered ! • 

Is the reluctance genuine, one of Hamlet’s Christian scruples 
(76 — 94), or another evasion of duty and action? 

7 7. his sole son ; on whom therefore the duty of revenge solely lies. 

79. this is hire and salary ; to deal with Claudius thus (77, 78) is to 
do him a service which he might have hired and paid Hamlet to render 
him. (F.) Hamlet does not know that Claudius has just planned a 
second murder (Hamlet’s own) ! 

80. took ; with the idea of ‘ taking at a disadvantage.’ 
full of bread ; an allusion to Ezekiel xvi. 49. 

81. A reminiscence of the Ghost’s words (l. 5. 76). 

82. .andity final account. Shakespeare is rather fond of this 
metaphor of a steward of an estate who at the “audit’ -day has to 
give an account of receipts and expenditure to the owner. Compare 
again the Ghost’s words, I. 5 « 7 ®* 

83. in our circumstance and course of ikougkty so far as we can 
judge roughly ; according to the general drift and range of our opinions. 
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Some interpret * in our mortal condition and in (or * according to ’) 
the range of our thoughts.* This really gives two senses (by zeugtiuC^ 
to the preposition. 

85. him ; in the acting there would be no confusion with his and 
him in the previous lines ; Hamlet would here point to Claudius. 

88. know thou a more horrid hent ; literally ‘may you have a more 
horrible seizure/ i.e. may this hand of mine seize you for the execution 
of a deed made more horrible by circumstances 189 — 91) than his murder 
now would be. Other suggested interpretations of hent are (i) ‘oppor- 
tunity, occasion seized,* (z) ‘intention, design.* 

94 — 94 * “This speech, in which Hamlet, represented [in the play] 
as a virtuous character, is not content with taking blood for blood, but 
contrives damnation for the man that he would punish, is too horrible 
to be read or to be uttered ** — -Johnsojt, But Hamlet*s uncle is to fare 
as his “father’s spirit** (79—84), i. 5. 12, 13. 


Scene 4. 

broady unrestrained. 

4. sconce, hide ; oftener, ensconce ; see G. 

14. the rood, the Cross; A.S. rSd ; the same as rod, *a pole.’ 
The modem stage-custom of introducing in this scene some emblems of 
religion gives significance to this line and 47, 48. 

Makesapass; a fencing term. ‘ a thrust * ; cf. v. 2. 61. 

28, 29.. The only direct hint that the Queen was privy to her 
husband’s fate. Probably Hamlet is unjust in his taunt, Claudius 
knew the Queen too well to tell her. She is no Lady Macbeth. Alone 
together, they never hint at the matter. 

38. sense, feeling. 

46. contraction, marriage-contract. 

49 * solidity etc. ; the earth. 

50. tristful, sorrowful ; the word is in character with the style of 
the whole passage ; Falstaflf uses it (i Benty IV. 11. 4, 435, 436) in his 
parody of the old-fashioned ranting type of tragedy, 

against the doom, as if the Judgment-day were at hand. Cf. 
passages such as Luke xxi. 25 , 26, 2 Peter iii. ro, 1 1 . 

5 *- thought-sick, filled with anxiety; see iii. i. 85, note. 

incUx. “The Index used formerly to be placed at the 
beginning of a book, not at the end, as now.” The old “ Index ” was 
more what we call a “Table of Contents.” (F.) Paraphrase: ‘what 
act that needs to be prefcued in this tremendous style ?* 
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53. picture and this. The stage-tradition favours miniatura 

(one worn by Hamlet, the other by the Queen), perhaps because this 
gives scope for more effective “business.” Thus some actors make 
Hamlet tear the miniature of Claudius from the Queen’s neck and fling 
it away, or stamp on it. But the description of the elder Hamlet, 
especially 58 — 62, certainly indicates a portrait on the wall, and it is 
just possible that Shakespeare knew of the gallery of portraits in the 
Castle at Elsinore. (F.) 

The theory that the “pictures” are imaginary — hallucinations 
seems to me essentially unsound. It makes the^vhole episode practically 
an anticipation of the great incident at loi of the scene. 

54. counterfeits ‘ counterfeit^^/,’ in the sense * portrayed.* 

56. Hyperion; cf. l. 2. 140. front y brow (Lat. frons). 

58. stationy pose of figure, attitude in standing. Mercury^ the 
winged messenger of the gods in classical mythology; Gk. Hermes. 
Mercury typified grace and beauty; cf. his classical epithet 
‘ giver of grace.’ 

66. on this fair mountain ; suggested by 59. leavcy cease. 

67. batten, grow fat; see G. The word is commonly used of 
animals, so that here it is contemptuous and implies gross feeling. 

69. hey-day, frolicsome wildness. “‘The hey £/«2^ of youth ’ means 
the *^high day of youth.’ The spelling hey is a preservation of Middle E. 
hey, the usual spelling of high in the 14th century” — Skeat. 

71, Sense, feeling, sensibility. 

72. motion ; perhaps ‘impulses,’ rather than ‘emotions. 

77. cozeti'd ; see G. hoodman-blind, blind-man’s buff. 

81. C< 3 «/^/ could not commit such stupidity. The short 

line indicates Hamlet’s great passion ; he has to pause for coherence. 

83. mutine, rebel like a mutineer ; see v. 2. 6. 

88. panders, acts as pander to. 

90. grained, deeply dyed ; see G. 

94. like daggers; cf. III. 2. 379. 

97. a vice of kings, a clown of a king, a ‘ merry Andrew’ ofa monar 
The reference is to the Vice of the old ‘ Morality > plays, in which the 
Devil, a personification of wickedness, and the Vice were 
characters, representing the popular comic element. Each was mar 
by a traditional equipment. The Vice, attired in a long ® 

Fool’s coat, a vizor, and a cap with ass’s ears, bore a dagger o 
(wood) ; the Devil, often dressed as a bear, had long talons ^d 
a club. The chief fun of the scenes in which they appeared was 
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the Vice belaboured the DevU with the dagger of lath, so that he 

roared again with pain, and tried to cut the Devil’s talons. In the 

end the Devil descended to the infernal regions with the Vice on his 

back. From the character of the Vice was developed the Clown or Fool 

of Shakespeare’s plays. Cf. Twelfth Night. IV. where the Clown 

teUs the imprisoned MalvoUo that he mil return again in a moment 

as swi as ** the old Vice.” See Shakespear^s Englatid. ii. Q55, 256, 

lor. of shreds and patches; referring to the “ motley” dress of the 

ice or Clown. Cf. patch — ^ cXovra. fool, simpleton/ e.g. in The 

^^pest. in. 2. 71, “ What a pied ninny’s this ! Thou scurvy patch !” 

The professional jester or fool attached to a court or nobleman’s house 

^ called a patch from his /a/c^-like, ‘ motley ’ dress : hence ‘ Patch ’ 

bec^e a kind of nickname ; Wolsey had two jesters so named. 

This phrase of shreds and patches has become proverbial. 

^nter Ghost. The precise moment of the Ghost’s intervention 

TOr^ponds with the reproof in iii— 114 and the previous admonition 
to Hamlet (1. 5. 84—88). 

106. etc., sunk in delay and mere emotion, such as 
tiis almost hysterical outbursts (e.g. ii. 2. 526—565). 

107. important; probably = ‘ importunate, urgent,’ as in King Lear. 
IV. 4« 40 , and elsewhere* 

113- Conceit, imagination; cf, ii. 2. 529, 533. 

120. bedded, lying flat, as in bed ; a continuation of the metaphor 
lu 1 19. excrement. Lat. excrementum. ‘out-growth,’ from ex. ‘out’ 

crescere. to grow,’ Used of hair in The Comedy of Errors. 11. 2. 79. 

121. Start... stand ; plural in attraction to the other plural words. 

126. i.e. of feeling ; susceptible. 

128. effects, actions. 

■ * i^tll want true colour, will not present its proper appearance, 

i.e. of “bl^.» Perhaps a quibble on <r< 7 /( 7 Kr= ‘palliation, justification.’ 
134* tn his habit as he lived, i.e. not in armour, as before, on the 

open battlements (Act l.). Indeed, the ist Quarto has the stage-. 
re ction at loi. Enter the Ghost in his night goune (i.e. dressing-gown 

,v flattering unction, the salve of that deceptive notion. For 

orm of phrase (literally ‘the unction of that flattery’) cf. III. i. 67. 

150* compost; literally ‘mixture* (Lat, compositum')% here ‘ manure.’ 

54 * curb ; in its etymological sense ‘ to bend ’ ; F. courber. ‘ to 
bend a bow,’ from Lat. 

, 161, That monster, custom. qUs, ‘That monster, custom, who 
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destroys all sensibility, being the evil genius of our habits, is nevertheless 

a good angel in this particular’ etc, (F.) 

A clever, but not necessary, change is evil for (*w7— th^: ‘that 
monster, custom, who eats away all sense of our evil habits, i.e. inures 
us to them.’ It loses the antithesis, “devil” — “angel.” ^ 

It is true to Hamlet’s character that he should view “ custom’ from 
its bad side only, and regard its habitual function as that of a deadening 
and corrupting influence. For 5ense= ‘sensibility’ (i.e. in respect of sm, 

as the context implies), cf. 71—74- . . , 

163. “Just as a new dress or uniform becomes familiar to us y 

habit, so custom enables us readily to execute the ouUvard and pracU^ 

part of the good and fair actions which we inwardly desire to do 

Moberly. , 

167. ihe stamp of nature, the inborn disposition— what nature nas 

stamped on the character. 01.1.4.31,32* , 

170. bks^d, i.e. by Heaven ; a way of saying ‘ when you repent. 

174. i.e. of “heaven ” = ‘ the heavenly powers.’ 

178. worse remains behind; emphasised by some gesture, sue 
pointing to (or stamping on) the picture of Claudius. Cf 

2 . cc “Things bad begun make themselves Strong by ill (proverbi h 

182. mouse; a term of endearment, as in Twelfth Night, I. 5 - 9 - 

183. ««cA^;literally‘smoky’;hence‘grimy,filthy.’ Cf. Cortolanus, 

li. I. 225* A softened form of reeky, from reek, ‘smoke, vapour, cogn 


with Germ, ranch, ‘smoke.’ 

186,187. Referring to 138 — 143. 

180. paddock, toad; see G. gib, atom-cat. 

IQO. Such dear eoneemings, matters that concern him so 
4. the famous ape; the story alluded to is not known. 

reference sounds oriental. , 

194. To try conclusions, to see what will happen, to mak 

periments, i.e. of flying, like the escaped birds. himself 

,99_ro4. Editors note that it is not explained how Hamlet h ms^ 

knew ?his. Some think that he had it from Horatio who 
the court-rumours ; others that Hamlet overheard Claudius 
with Rosencrantz and Guildenstem (ill. s)- We may assum 

Claudius had told the Queen, who knew (coo). 

loi;. enginer ; cf. pioner, I. 5. 163 (note). „.Uferallv 

J. Jdoist with his awn petar. Now a proverbiM 

“ bloivn into the air by his own bomb ; hence, ^ 

his own device for the ruin of others. hoist, i.e. ois 
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‘peiar; commonly petard; a mortar filled with explosives, used for 
blowing up obstacles such as the walls and gates of a besieged city. 
F . piter^ * to explode, burst.’ 

aia paeiin^ ; “ plotting (with a play upon the other sense, to be off 
quickly) "—Herford, For the former sense see The Taming of the ShrrWy 
V. 1. 111. The latter is common enough ; cf. the pretty old song, 
Pack, clouds, away, and welcome day.” 


ACT IV. 

Scene 1. 

II. brainisky headstrong, passionate; not * brainsick.’ 

The selfishness of Claudius: *1 might have been the 
victim* — ‘ I shall be blamed ’ : not a word of pity for poor Polonius. 

18. hept shorty kept under control ; practically = * ‘ restrained.” 

haunty company, society. 

15* ore; clearly in the sense ‘gold* ; see G. 

26, 17. a mineraly a mine, he weeps for what is done; perhaps she 
says this to shield Hamlet. 

41. As level asy as straight as the cannon*ball reaches its mark; 
cf. IV. 5. 134, 135. 

blank; the white mark {piank^Y, blane) in the centre of a target, 
hence ‘ aim.* 

44. the woundless air : cf. l, i. 145, note. 

Scene 2. 

II. replication ; a legal term for ‘reply, rejoinder.* 

15* countenance y patronage, favour. 

17. he keeps theniy like an ape ; the ist Quarto (1603) adds the 
explanatory words doth nutSy but they are easily understood. 

11. sleeps iny is lost upon. 

afi/ 27. The body is with the king etc. Hamlet’s enigmas generally 
have an inner significance — for himself. So here he may mean : ‘ the 
body of Polonius is with (the late, the real) king, in the other world, 
but Claudius {your king) is not yet with that body,* i.e. has not been 
killed (said in self-reproach), 

18,19. A thing... Of nothing. Editors quote /V<z/w cxliv., “ Man 
is Uke a thing of naught.” 
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29, 30. Hide foXy and all after ; “a cry said to be used in the 
game of ‘ hide and seek.' The fox is Polonius, and Hamlet joins in the 
chase” — HeTford. Hamlet, as he speaks, runs off the stage. Perhaps 
the cry belonged to the old game “Fox and Hounds.” 

Scene 3. 

6. scourgCy punishment. 

9. Deliberate pause, the result of deliberate consideration. 

9, 10. A proverbial saying. 

21, 22. A punning reference to the Diet of Worms; cf. “emperor.” 
politic, i.e. “such as might breed in a politician’s corpse” — Dowden, 

Your ; cf. ill. 2. 3 (note). 

3 1 . progress ; the regular word in Shakespeare’s time for the state* 
journeys of the sovereign through England. 

40. teyider, are concerned for. Claudius does not know that 
Hamlet had found out, before the death of Polonius, that he was to 
be sent to England. 

47. I see a cherub etc.; meaning, to himself, that the cherub gives 
him a warning sign not to trust Claudius. See pp. 227, 22S. 

53. at foot, at his heels. 

57 — 61. The Danes in England. 

59. cicatrice, the scar left by a wound (Lab cicatrix), 

61. set, estimate, value; an extension of the use in i. 4. 65. The 
idea of * undervaluing, not heeding’ is implied in “coldly.” 

62. process, mandate — not ‘procedure, action’ ; see note on I. 5 » 37 * 

63. 64. congruing, agreeing, present, immediate. 

Scene 4. 

Shakespeare’s side-scenes are a specially instructive feature of his 
dramatic method. The present is essentially a scene of character- 
contrast : Fortinbras, the resolute man of action, set over against Hamlet, 
the hesitating dreamer : and the contrast is made more striking by 
Hamlet’s own appreciation of it, and by the difference of their 
respective motives of action. 

I — 4. Cf. II. 2. 76 — 82. 

6. in his eye, in his presence, to him personally. 

8. softly; taken to mean ‘slowly.’ 

15. the main of Pola^id, i.e. Poland in general, not merely “some 
frontier.” For = ‘mainland ’ (not sea) cf. King Lear, ill. I- ^ • 
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**Bids the wind blow the earth into the sea. 

Or swell the curled waters *bove the main.’* 

io. Jivt duc€Lis-t five ; the numeral is repeated to emphasise the 
triviality of the stake at issue. 

sa. A ranker rate, a higher value. 
fee; what lawyers term fee-simple, 

a 6 * Will ; emphatic : ‘ it surely cannot be that they mean to.* 

27* imposthume, abscess; in medical language, ‘a purulent swelling* 
(i.e. full of corrupt matter or pus) ; hence used figuratively of the 
* swelling * of pride, insolence, etc. 

3 ^> 33 ' From opposite types — from the soldiers as from the Players 
— comes the same reproach to Hamlet, the same instigation to act. 

34. market, profit ; or ‘ employment.* 

36. discourse, faculty of reason : see I. 2. 150. 

39. yWf, grow mouldy. metrically. 

41. event, issue, result (Lat. eventus) ; cf. 50. 

44. to do; the gerund : cf. phrases like ‘a house to let,* ‘water io 
drink? This was the old idiom. 

48. tender, i.e. in years ; “ young Fortinbras ’* (I. i. 95). 

53 — 5 ^ Rightly to be great etc. ‘ True greatness does not consist 
in springing to action on any trivial cause, but in feeling that where 
honour is at stake the merest trifle is a ground of dispute.* The 
negative qualifies is, not the predicate, to stir. (F.) 

The important part of Hamlet’s definition is obviously lines 55, 56. 

58. blood, passion. 

60. twenty thousand ; it marks his excitement that he confounds 
the numbers of the soldiers and of the ducats. 

6 1. trick. Some interpret ‘whim* ; others ‘toy, plaything.* Shake- 
speare’s use of trick justifies either explanation. 

64. cover; ‘that which contains them.* The word often 

has the literal idea of Lat. continere, ‘ to contain, keep in ’ ; thus in 
A Midsummer-Night* s Dream, ii. i. 92, it is used of river-banks. 

Scene 5. 

3. distract, distracted, mad. Shakespeare uses these short 
forms of the p.p. often. They reflect the influence of the Latin forms ; 
cf, distractus, will, must ; cannot fail to. 

6. Spurns, i.e. with the foot, enviously, angrily. 

7 * her speech is nothing; cf. The Merchant of Venice, I. i. 113, 
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1 14: “Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing,” i.e. talks a vast 

amount of nonsense \iyei). See again 157* 

8. unshaped, not guided by the understanding, incoherent. 

9, to collection, to infer her meaning ; cf. the phrase ‘ to gather 

the sense of.* 

11—13. Cf. I. 5 - 173— * 79 - 

18. Ecuh toy, every trifle ; see toy in G. amiss^ misfortune. 

19. jealousy, suspicion. 

20. spills, destroys itself (i.e. by self-betrayal) ; see G. 

23. How should I your trtu Itrue know? The traditional stage-muac 

of this ballad is supposed to be the same, or nearly, as that used in 
Shakespeare’s time. It would naturally be passed on from one genera- 
tion of actors to another. (F.) 

The ballad-snatches in this scene are all of unknown authorship. 
That is the great characteristic of ballads. Indeed, the composition o 
ancient ballad-literature is probably “communal” to a great extent, 

not simply individual. . 

25- ^ cockle-shell in the hat denoted thattne 

wearer had made a pilgrimage to the shrine of St James of Compostella, 

one of the most famous of mediaeval shrines, in the north-west of Spain, 

not far from Cape Finisterre. A scallop-shell indicated a pilgrimage to 

the Holy Land. The “holy Palmer” in Marmion (i.e. the disguised 

De Winton) has both shells ; cf. i. xxiii. and xxvii. 

36. shoon ; an archaic form even in Shakespeare’s time, commo y 
limited to a traditional phrase (“clouted shoon”) which somehow 

survived till Milton {Cotnus, 635)* 

Of the inflexion en=an in A.S. the only survival in common use is 

A.S. ox-an. Cf. also eyne for eyen (eyes) in Shakespeare. 

27. Larded, garnished. , 

41. God Hid you; literally ‘ God yield you,^-^ reward, repy 
The original expression-* God yield you ’-being an every-day form or 

thanks, got corrupted into various perversions. 

They say the owl etc. “ This is a common story among the vulgar 

in Gloucestershire, and is thus related : ‘ Our Saviour went into a 
baker’s shop where they were baking, and asked for some br^ o 
The mistress of the shop immediately put a piece of dough into ^ 
oven to bake for him, but was reprimanded by her ^ ’ 

insisting that the piece of dough was too large, reduced it o ry 
small size. The dough, however, immediately afterw^ds 
swell, and presently became of an enormous sue. Whereupo 
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baker’s daughter cried out, “ Heugh, heugh. heugh,» which owl-like 
noise probably induced our Saviour for her wickedness to transform her 
into that bird.* This story is often related to children, in order to deter 
them from such illiberal behaviour to poor people** — Dotue, (F.) 

“Daughter** U what starts the idea in Ophelia’s distracted thoughts. 

43* God be at your table! meaning perhaps : ‘ May God bless your 
table with his presence, so that you may not meet with as sudden a fate 
as the baker’s daughter or my father. * 

44. Cotteeit upon, she is thinking of. 

47* S<dnt ValmtinPs day. “This song alludes to the custom of 
the first girl seen by a man on the morning of this day being considered 
his Valentine or true-love.. ..The custom of the different sexes choosing 
themselves mates on St Valentine’s Day, 14th February, the names 
ring selected either by lots or methods of divination, is of great 
antiquity in England. The name so drawn was the Valentine of the 
^wer.” (F.) It was a popular notion (see A Mitlsutnmer-Nighes 

earn, iv. i, 144, 145) that on this day the birds selected their 
mates. 

66. greenly, foolishly; from green = ^ unripe,' ‘inexperienced.* 

67. In hugger-mugger, in secrecy and haste, i.e. without due 
ceremony. The expression, which does not occur elsewhere in Shake- 
spare’s work, is another undoubted echo of his study of Plutarch’s 
Life of Julius Caesar. Cf. North’s Plutarch, “Antony thinking 
good that [Caesar s] body should be honourably buried, and not in 
hugger-mugger." See I. i. 109-125, notes. 

7^* keeps himself tn clouds, i.e. holds aloof mysteriously. 

75- «^<^^-fJr<yetc. ; in which matter (or ‘in which speeches’), 

navmg nothing definite to go on, people will not scruple to spread 

a roa charges against us. necessity, want, need (i.e. of definite know- 
ledge of the facts). 

78. murdering-piece ; the name of a small piece of artillery that 
was loaded with small bullets, nails, old iron, and the like; also called 
a murderer * ; F. meurtHire. (F.) 

^^80. Switzers; the royal guards; literally ‘Swiss mercenary soldiers.’ 

plays the guards attendant on kings are called 

witzcK, and that without any regard to the country where the scene 
les. ^itors quote an old saying : “ Law, logicke and the Switzers, 

a body.” (F.) The Popes have long had 

Guard.” The heroic loyalty of the “Swiss Guard” of 

ois XVI. on the terrible August 10, i79«, is immortalised in the 
famous sculpture die “Lion” ai Lucerne. 
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82. listy boundary; oftener plural, as in ‘the lists of a tournament,* 
literally ‘the barriers,* and so ‘the space enclosed by the barriers.* 

84. From this point Laertes supplies the main element of character- 
contrast : placed in the same position as Hamlet, and acting so 
differently. Moreover, “the ease with which he raises the people” 
shows us how easily Hamlet (the people’s favourite) might have acted, 
i.e. “ how purely internal were the obstacles which [he] had to over- 
come ” — Bradley, in a riotous heady with a band of rioters. 

86. asy as if ; cf. ir. i. 85. 

88. The line is a way of emphasising the fact that “antiquity** and 
“custom” are the very foundation and fabric of society. 

The “ people” does not fare well in Shakespeare’s plays. We have 
seen Hamlet’s contempt for its judgment (li. 2. 416 — 422). One of the 
main features of Julius Casar and Coriolanus is the representation of 
the fickleness of the crowd. The popular but constitutional movement 
of Jack Cade is essentially misrepresented in those scenes of 2 Henry VL 
which are commonly assigned to Shakespeare. A section of the citizen- 
class was opposed to the stage, and their numbers and hostility increased 
as Puritanism grew ; dramatists might well retort by caricature. 

92. trail; cf. II. 2. 47. cryy ‘give tongue,* like hounds when they 

strike the scent ; cf. iii. 2. 263. 

93. counter ; a term of the chase, to describe a hound hunting the 
trail backward, in the contrary direction (Lat. contra). This is apt to 
occur where there is a “check” and the pack is casting round to pick 
up the scent again. The word counter occurs usually as an adverb with 
verbs like ‘ run.* ‘hunt.’ To * hunt or run heel' is the modern term. 

The Queen, of course, means that the people are false to their o^vn 

action in electing Claudius king. 

100 — 103. ‘ Laertes is not his father’s son if he does not avenge is 

father.* 

,05. i.e. fear for. Here Claudius shows to best advantage , 

calmly confronting the danger. ti- Uf f 

106. There's such divinity etc. The theory of the Divine Right o 
Kings is brought out more strongly in Richard II, than in any ot er 
play of Shakespeare. But the theory is an anachronism there, 
grew up under the Tudors, especially Elizabeth, and reached its 
under the Stuarts. Similarly the “imperial” conception of Englan 
glanced at twice in Henry V, (Prolc^es, II. ro and V. 30) 
essentially Tudor, having its origin in Henry VIII. *s breach wit 
Papacy and the Emperor. Shakespeare’s history ^vas coloured by 

conditions and views of his own day* 

108. hiSy its (treason’s). 
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II7. ie, he disr^ards equally this life and the life to come, 

144 — iq 6. i.e. are you so blindly bent on revenge that you will 
make no distinction between friend and foe ? like a gambler who draws 
in the whole stake, whether he has won it all or not ? (F. ) 

the,.Jife^rend^ng pcUcan; alluding to the belief that the 
pelican feeds its young with blood from its own breast ; cf. King Lear^ 
III. 4. 77, where the King calls Goneril and Regan his “ pelican 
daughters” because they have treated him much as the young pelicans 
are fabled to treat their parent. Mediaeval preachers made the pelican 
the type of Christ. 

133’ sensibly^ keenly, feelingly. 

144—146- Nature is fine in i&ve etc. “ Nature is delicate in love, 
and sends Ophelia’s sanity after Polonius as a precious token (or sample) 
of itself** — Daivden, 

148- Hey nonny^ nonny (short for nonino) is a favourite refrain 
(with variations) of old ballads. 

The constant mention or introduction of ballads old and new is 
a marked feature of the Elizabethan drama. A great quantity of these 
llads has survived in popular song-books and collections of airs. 
They support other evidence which shows that in Shakespeare’s time 
the English were a very musical race, and that a knowledge of music 
was widespread. Some think that Puritanism had much to do with the 

**''^^**^ England as a national taste and recreation, 
^kespeare’s songs — such as ** Come away, comeaway, death ” 

( wel/tk Nighty 11. 4), “Blow, blow, thou winter wind” [As You Like 
I* have the great characteristic that ** they are made for their 

P ce, i.e. exquisitely appropriate each to its context. 

*53- a~down a^down. Another ballad-refrain, which occurs in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 4. 44. 

The thought, presumably, in Ophelia’s mind is that Polonius has 
been “ called a-down ** into his grave. 

*55- Oy how the wheel becomes it I O, how prettily the spinning- 
wheel and the song go together! Cf. Twelfth Night, ii. 4, where tlie 

u e bids the Clown sing an old-world ballad (“Come away, come 
away, death ”) and says : 

Mark it, Cesario ; it is old and plain : 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun. 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones. 

Do use to chant it;*' 

where, ,of course, “spinsters” has its literal sense ‘ those who spin.' 
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The theory that wheel means ‘burden, refrain’ (referring to “a-down 
a-down” etc.)» because the ‘burden’ recurs like the revolutions of a 
wheel, is unsupported by any evidence whatever Moreover, the 2nd 
Folio’s reading wheeUs become it shows that wheel was then (1632) 
understood in its ordinary sense. (F.) 

steward etc. This allusion to some 
ballad or song, like the reference to “the famous ape” (ill. 4. 
193), has not been traced. A stage-custom is to identify “the false 
steward ” with Claudius, from whom she starts in horror. He had 
“stolen” much. 

157. This nothings more than matter ; Ophelia’s nonsense (7) is 
more affecting than any sense could be. 

158 — 166. All the flowers have a meaning in “the language of 
flowers,” and from the qualities they represent we may conjecture their 
respective recipients. 

I 5 ^» 159* “To Laertes, whom in her distraction she probably 
confounds with her lover, she gives ‘rosemaiy’ as an emblem of his 
faithful remembrance; and ‘pansies’ to denote love’s ‘thoughts’ 
(F, or ‘ troubles.’ ” (F.) 

Rosemary is mentioned as the symbol of remembrance, for both 
marriages and funerals, in Romeo and Juliet^ iv, 5. 79, 80, 89. 

160. doctiment ; in its literal sense ‘instruction, teaching’ (Lat. 
documentum, from docere, ‘ to teach ’). 

162. fennel^ symbolical of dissembling and flattery (perhaps because 
a favourite food of the serpent, “the subtlest beast of all the field”); 
columbines^ of unfaithfulness in wedlock, from their horned shape. 
These flowers are both given to Claudius— the “smiling villain” (I. 5. 
106), who “with witchcraft of his wit” (r. 5. 43) stole the love of his 
brother’s wife. 

162 — 165. t herds rue for you etc. Ophelia is speaking to the 
Queen. The popular name for rue was herb of grace or herb-grace^ and 
the particular “grace” meant was repentance, since it was supposed 
wrongly that the name of the plant (Lat. ruta) came from the verb 
riie=^ to repent’ (cf. Germ, reue., ‘ repentance ’). But sometimes rue is 
the emblem of sorrow without the notion of contrition for wrong-doing. . 

The two cognate ideas — ‘repentance’ and ‘sorrowful remembrance’ — 
are present in Ophelia’s speech : she will wear rue as a symbol of her 
sorrow (for she has no great misdoing to repent of), but Hamlet’s 
mother will wear it as a symbol of contrition. 

Ophelia speaks as if the Queen could show by her way 0/ 
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weaibg the rue that it symbolised in her case something different 
from what it meant in Ophelia’s. 

Viiih a difference. A phrase from heraldry (an art and practice far 
more familiar to the Elizabethans than it is to us). An heraldic difference 
is * an alteration of or addition to a coat of arms to distinguish a junior 
member or branch of a family from the chief line.” 

165. a ; another emblem of dissembling ; equally appropriate 
m itself to Claudius or the Queen, but probably given to the latter, 
whom she has last addressed. Each will then have received a pair 
of flowers from her. 


I would give you some violets^ i.e. for your faithfulness ; the recipient 
being probably Horatio, (F. ) 

166, 167. he made a good end ; a proverbial phrase. 

168. I^or bonny sweet Robin etc. A lost ballad (probably about 
Robin Hood, referred to in other contemporary works. (F. ) 

169. implying sad thoughts, melancholy. Seem. 1.85. 
17** And will he not come again ? Part of a ballad sung to an old 

tune called The Milkmaid* s Dumps, (F.) 

This mad scene is one of the most famous in all dramatic literature 
and has inspired similar scenes, e.g. of Shakespeare’s successors Fletcher 
(in The Two Noble Kinsmeti) and Webster (in The While Devil). 

180, 181. Said to have been a common ending of inscriptions on 

monuments, on. 


188. touch'd^ i.e. with guilt; the metaphor perhaps of * plague- 

infected,’ 

I 95 » haichmenty escutcheon, blazoned with the arms of a deceased 
person and placed over his tomb. The word is short for achievementy 
the old heraldic term for “an escutcheon or ensign armorial, granted in 
memory of some achievement y or distinguished feat.” 

*98. Thaty so that. 


Scene 6. 

t- What, what sort of people ? 

I 5 « appointment, equipment; cf. “disappointed,” i. 5. 77. 

* 9 * thieves of mercy, i.e. merciful thieves. 

*4* bore, calibre; the metaphor of a gun; cf. “light,” the metaphor 
of a light charge for a cannon. 

26, hold their course ; a designedly innocent phrase, lest the letter 
should fall into wrong hands. 
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Scene 7 . 

5. Purstied my life. Cf. III. 4. 26, IV. i. 13. 

6. fealSy deeds (Lat. facta) ; implying ‘evil deeds.* Cf. Macbetky 
I. 7. 80, where “this terrible feat” refers to the murder of Duncan. 
Shak. more often uses the duplicate word fcut in this sense ‘crime.* 

9. mainlyy strongly, forcibly. 

14. conjunctive. “The idea of planetary conjunction seems to 
have suggested the line that follows” — Dowden. 

15. sphet'Cy orbit. 

17. county account, i.e. trial, judgment. 

18. the general gemiery the people, the masses. 

19 — 24. A signal illustration of that wealth and rapid change of 
metaphor which characterise Shakespeare’s later style. 

20. spring. “ In Harrison’s .7/* ^;;^/a«</(ed. Fumivall, 

p. 349) it is stated that the baths of King’s Newnham, in Shakespeare’s 
county, Warwickshire, have the property of turning wood to stone. 
The reference was supposed by Reed to be to the dropping well at 
Knaresborough ” — Dcrwden. 

26. termSy condition. 

27. if praises etc. ; if Laertes may praise her as she once was. 

28. challengery i.e. “of all the age.” on mount, i.e. conspicuously, 
so that the whole world should see the challenger, whose “worth” 
claimed to have no living equal. 

40. Claudio ; curious that a name so like the King’s should be 
chosen. 

50. abuse, deception. 

58. The King is at once incredulous (49, 50) but impressed by the 
strong evidence (51). 

62. checkiftg at, abandoning, literally ‘swerving aside from.* A 
haw’k checks “when she forsakes her proper game, and follows some 
other of inferior kind that crosses her in her flight.” 

Shakespeare had a thorough knowledge of country life and sport. 
His “early literary work proves that while in the country he eagerly 
itudied birds, flowers, and trees, and gained a detailed knowledge of 
horses and dogs. All his kinsfolk were farmers, and with them he 
doubtless as a youth practised many field sports. Sympathetic references 
to hawking, hunting [notably stag-hunting], coursing, and angling 
abound in his early plays and poems.” Metaphors drawn from falconry 
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(the fevourite sport of the Elizabethans) are specially frequent, and his 
use of the technical terms shows the true sportsman. 

^ 67. uncharge the praetice^ never suspect the plot. As to charge 

*to accuse,* so uncharge is ‘to acquit.’ For praetice- ‘plot,’ see 1 38, and 
cS. King Lear, ii. i. 75, “To thy suggestion, plot and damned practice.” 
76, rank; litentlly‘ seat* (F.j«Vir«r). The metaphor is that 

of guests at a feast, as in Macbeth^ in, 4. i, 

79, 80. livery; in Elizabethan E. = ‘any kind of dress’ ; literally 
‘something delivered,' i.e. by a lord to his household, weeds ; see G. 

81. Importing health ; “denoting an attention to health.” 

84. i.e, are expert. This represents the old indepen- 

dent use oican, originally a preterite from A.S. cunnan, ‘to know how.’ 

87. i^orpsed and demi-ncUured ; like the Centaurs. 

89. i.e, what he did exceeded the utmost I could imagine. The 
Normans were famous as horsemen {Shakespeare's England, 11.411). 

92. Lamond. Some think that the name covers (in a semi-French 
orm) an allusion to a famous Italian cavalier and huntsman, Pietro 
Monte, instructor in horsemanship at the Court of Louis VII. That 
some personal allusion is intended seems probable ; for the wliole 
passage (83 94) has rather the air of being specially introduced. 

93 - brooch, ornament. A reference to the custom of wearing an 
ornamental buckle or pin in the hat. 

96* a masterly report, a report of your masterly skill. 

100. sertmers, fencers ; see G. 

^loi. motion; a technical term for “the attack in fencing, opposed 
to guard* or parrying.” Cf. Twelfth Night, ui. 4. 304. 

tti. The general sense seems to be that love — i-e. love in general, 
not a particular phase of it— is conditioned by time. 

J12. passages of proof , incidents that prove the fact. 

PasmgCj literally ‘something that passes, i.e. happens.* 

Mi»> nothing keeps at the same level of goodness always 

tt 7 - plurisy; here used in the sense ‘ plethora* ; see G. 
his, its. 

that we would do etc. *We should act at once when 
we are minded to; for the will to act is liable to be diminished or 

innumerable ways, e.g. through the persuasion or ridicule of 
and ft* resistance or restraint, through the mere chances of life; 

that r” ®®^’<^ondemnation “ I know I ought to do it” is an anodyne 
re eves yet harms the conscience, just as a sigh relieves the oppressed 
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bosom but exhausts the blood* (i.e. because this vague self-condemnation 
reconciles us to inaction and thus enfeebles the will-power on which 
action depends). 

It is a fine piece of ‘‘irony” that Claudius should condemn the 
irresolution to which he owes the prolongation of his own life. And 
what he says as to the power of “accidents*’ is strikingly illustrated by 
the whole drift of Hamlet^ more particularly by the deftoHment. 

122. spendthrift, wasteful ; an allusion to the old medical idea that 
every sigh costs the person a drop of blood. Cf. blood-consuming 
sighs” and blood-drinking 2 Henry VI. III. 2. 6i, 63. There 

is an element of truth in the idea, since depression of spirit has a physical 
effect on the heart, the great blood-vessel of the body ; a fact which 
Shakespeare evidently knew — The Merchant of Venice, l. i* 81, 82. 
“ Broken hearts ” are literally a cause of death. 

127. sanctuarize, give sanctuary from. 

134. remiss; ‘ careless ’ rather than ‘neglectful.’ 

138. unbated, not blunted; without a button fixed to the end, as on 
a foil. o. pass of practice ; probably ‘ a treacherous thrust.’ 

141. mountebank, a quack doctor. 

143. cataplasm, plaster. 

I 44 » * 45 * Collected... Under the moon, i.e. gathered by moonlight 
(when their “virtue” or efficacy was thought greatest), simples; 


see G. . . , 

J50. our shape, our scheme; what we are shapings* 

Some say ‘ our form of proceeding.’ 

154. The metaphor of a gun exploding under trial. 

155* your cunnings, your respective skill. 

160. chalice. Shakespeare probably recalled this line when he 


wrote Mcicbetk, i. 7. 10 — 12: 

“ even-handed justice 

Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips.” 

161. stuck, thrust ; see G. 

163, 164. Cf. IV. 5. 61, 62. 

166 — 183. The Queen, it may be supposed, speaks from the report 
of some eye-witness of the event. What she says, justifies the verdict 
(“doubtful”) of the Church (v. i. 220). 

For Laertes, the news of Ophelia’s death clinches the whole matter 
and dispels any reluctance he may have felt in agreeing to the plot 
against Hamlet. Thus the Ophelia-interest is drawn still more within 
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Ae circle of the main Hamlet-interest ; and Laertes's want of scruple 
is set against Hamlet's sensitiveness in prosecuting his revenge. 

^ 166. willow; the symbol of forsaken or unsuccessful love. 

167. Cf. Tennyson's “ Willows whiten^ aspens quiver ” ( The Lady 
of Shalott), The single epithet “hoar "(indicating the underside of the 

willow leaves the side turned to the stream) suggests to the mind’s eye 
grey, appropriate tone of the whole colouring of the picture. 

169. crow-Jltnver ; a popular name for the buttercup 
long purples; a kind of orchid {Orchis mascula)- 

170. liberal y free-spoken. 

17^* tncapable of insensible to, not realising. 

179* tSo. indued UntOy adapted for; literally ‘endowed with 

qualities for that element, i.e. suited to live in the water' — Schmidt, 

*87. For = ‘ custom, character, habit* (colloquially ‘way'), 

editors compare 2 Henry IV, i. 2. 240, “ it was alway yet the trick of 

our English nation, if they have a good thing, to make it too common," 

189. The woman will be out, Cf. the description of York's death, 
Henry V, iv. 6. 28—32 : 

The pretty and sweet manner of it forced 

Those waters from me which I would have stopp'd ; 

But I had not so much of man in me, 

And all my mother came into mine eyes 
And gave me up to tears." 



> 9 '* extinguish ; 
To *dout a candle,' i.e. 


literally cf. don — doon, and dojf^^do 
put it out, is still a colloquial expression. 


ACT V. 


Scene 1. 


nter two Clowns, The introduction of characters like the Gravo- 
*ggers (as they are commonly described in criticisms of Hamlct)y or the 
Maebetky u. 2, is intended to give both relief and contrast : 
e tragic tension is relaxed, and at the same time, for the more reflective 
o erver, the contrast (e.g. of the Clowns' callousness) makes the tragic 
and pathetic aspect stand out more. 


(ft ^ straightway, crowner, the colloquial form of coroner 

teraly a crown-o^c^x^ Lat. coronator). finds; in the legal sense 

onngs in a verdict of.' 


V. H. 
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9, se offendendo ; the Clown means but the phrase is 

applied to cases of “justifiable homicide,” not suicide. As l^alauthori- 
ties the Clowns recall Dogberry and his watch in Much Ado About 
Nothing; and their verdict on Ophelia’s death is less merciful than that 
of the Church or I.aw. 

12. argal; the Clown’s rendering of Lat. ‘therefore.’ 

16. wilt hcy nill he* Compare the common phrase willy-nillyt 
from A.S. nillany short for ne willatiy ‘ not to wish.’ 

2 [. crowner's guest taw. Probably Shakespeare is satirising a well- 
known law-case about a man who w’as found drowned. A verdict of 
suicide involved forfeiture of certain property to the Crown, so the 
lawyers debated “ whether he went to the water or the water came to 
hitn.^* (F.) questy inquest. Elizabethan law was full of quibbles and 
fictions, since swept away (see Shakespeards Englandy ‘Law’). 

25 — 27. i.e. ‘ you are right, you say true,’ even Christian; 

38. confess thyself ; **and be hanged, the Clown would have said if 
he had not been interrupted. This was a common proverbial sentence. 
See Otheltoy iv. i. 39” — Malone. (F. ) 

51. unyoke; “ your day’s work is done ” ; a way of saying that if he 
solves this riddle he may then give his wits their well-earned rest (F.) 

The metaphor is obviously appropriate to a labouring-man. 

56. your ; cf. ill. 2. 3. 

59. Vaughan. “ Perhaps the name of an actual tavern-keeper in 
Shakespeare’s London. Traces of a German ‘Johan’ in London have 
been discovered, and ‘ Yaughan’ would be the natural English way of 
spelling it” — Herford, This “Johan” is supposed to have kept a tavern 
close to the Globe. According to another view, Yaughan is a common 
Welsh name, and may have been borne by some Welsh tavern-keeper 
near the theatre, stoup, flagon ; a word of Dutch origin {stoep). 

60. \Vhat the Clown sings is a muddled version of a song entitled 
“The Aged Lover Renounceth Love.” Peasants and working folk, 
says a critic, “ in all times and in all climes have sung nonsense.” 

To contract, i.e. in marriage ; cf. III. 4. 46. 

5)5^ 67. property, that which is proper to a man, i.e. is his particular 
quality or vocation ; proprius, ‘ belonging to.* 

of easiness ; adjectival = * easy to him ’ ; cf. IV. 6. 19 (“of mercy”). 

75* Joiuls, dashes; cf. AlPs IVell That Ends IVell, I. 3. 5®» 59* 
“they may jowl horns together, like any deer i’ the herd.” 

76. Jaw-bone, i.e. of an ass or ox; an ancient tradition. 

77. politician, a plotter, schemer ; in Shakespeare it always hasa bad 
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sense. o'et~reachts ; used quibblingly in its literal and figurative 
senses. 

86. mazzard; colloquial for head, skull; like ** sconce” in 97, see G- 

87. of Fortune's wheel. 

89. loggais; a game like ninepins or skittles, played with small logs. 

91* f'or and; a common ballad-phrase, equivalent to “and eke” 
(also). For the redundant and of old ballads compare the Song at the 
end of Twelfth JVight: “When that I was and a little tiny boy.” 

95 * ^iddxties,.. quillets ; legal sophistries and subtleties. See each 
word in G. The whole speech illustrates strikingly Shakespeare’s 
p^iality for legal terms. He had a good deal to do with litigation 
(like his father) and the purchase of houses and land. 

98- action of battery. So in Twelfth Night, after he has been 
beaten by Sebastian, Sir Andrew says (iv. 1. 36—38): “I’ll have an 
action of battery against him, if there be any law in Illyria.” The full 
l^al phrase for unlawful assailing and striking is “assault and battery.” 

99 - Shakespeare himself bought property (New Place) at Stratford 
about this period of his life. 

100, 101. The terms refer to processes connected with the legal 
transfer or conveyancing of land — always a rather complicated matter. 
Roughly, the “sum of money paid to the lord by his tenant, for 
permission to alienate or transfer his lands to another ” : voucher, a 
witness who vouches for, warrants, the tenant’s title to the land : 
recognizan£e, acknowledgment of a debt 

101. the fine, the end (_/?««) of ; what they all come to. 

105. a pair of indentures; “contracts in duplicate, the paper or 
parchment indented, so as to be divided into two, which two must fit 
t<^ether in proof of genuineness ” — Dowden. 

106. conveyances, deeds of conveyance, this box, i.e. the lawyer’s 
TOffin, which Hamlet compares mentally with the boxes one sees in a 

wyer s office, containing the papers of his different clients. 

107. inheritor, possessor; cf. I. i. 92. 

Ill, 1 12. which seek out assurance in that, who put their trust in 
parchment, Le. the Law, as if it could ward off the inevitable end. 
There is a play on assurance used as a legal term for the ‘ conveyance of 
lands or tenements by deed.' 

I 31 * absolute, particular, precise; or perhaps ‘positive, certain.’ 

13** by the card, with great precision, exactly; a nautical 
metaphor, card meaning here (as in Macbeth, I. 3. 17, “i’ the shipman’s 
card ) the compass~card, to which the needle of the compass points. 
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*34* *35* classes have grown so fastidious, over*precise, that 

there is no difference between courtier and peasant ! 

kibe^ chilblain; cf Tke Tempest^ H. i. ^76. 

141. The fact that the Clown does not know Hamlet shows us 
how much Hamlet has been the Wittenberg student and recluse. 

148, 149. “The ‘madness^ of Englishmen was a proverbial jest, 
like the gluttony of the Dutch and the family pride of the Welsh.” 

174. The name YoHck may have been suggested by Roric^ the 
name of Hamlet’s maternal grandfather in Saxo Grammaticus. 

177 — *84. Alas^ poor Yorickl Probably a personal allusion by 
Shakespeare himself. Seep. 232. The passage furnishes a vivid picture 
of the position of intimacy which an Elizabethan jester enjoyed in his 
master’s household. 

180, 181. how abhorred... it rV, i.e. the whole picture of his past 
familiarity contrasted with the hideous thing in his hands. 

gorge ; ‘stomach,’ as we say; literally ‘throat’ (F. gorge). 

187. favour^ face; cf. well-favoured =* of good looks, comely,’ 
Genesis w\x. 17. First, ‘expression of favour, kindness, in the face’; 
then, * the face ’ itself. 

ipr — 194. “Perhaps Shakespeare thought of Alexander’s beauty 
and sweet smell as well as of his conquests. North’s Plutarch: 
‘Alexander had a very faire white colour mingled also with red.. his 
skin had a marvellous good favour.. .his bodie had so sweet a smell* 
that his apparel ‘took thereof a passing delightful savour.’ His corpse 
remained ‘many days naked without buriall, in a hote drie countrie,’yet 
was * still a cleane and faire corps as could be’ {Life of Alexander )^' — 
Dowden. Montaigne’s Essays (l, Iv. ) might be cited to similar effect. 

201. 2vith fuodesty enough ; “without exaggeration, which would 
impair the probability” — Schmidt. Cf. II. 2. 422, in. 2. 19. 

206 — 209. The lines are Hamlet’s own half-burlesque summary of 
the situation which his bitter fancy has painted : not a quotation. 

206. Imperious, imperial (as the Folio reads). 

209. flaw, blast, gust of wind : see G. 

214. Fordo, destroy ; see G. it ; so all the original editions ; the 
substitution of its is quite indefensible ; see his in G. 

22 1, command, i.e. of the King, the order, the rule of the Church. 

223, 224. for, instead of. Shards, pieces of tile and pottery ; cf. 
potsherd. 

225. crants, garlands; Germ, kranz, ‘a wreath.’ “The ‘ crants 
were garlands which it was usual to make of white paper, and to hang 
up in the church on the occasion of a young girl’s funeral... Some of 
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“P Klamborough Church, Vorkshire, as late as 

1850 (Hardman, OKr7>,-a^rr.i5W, 138). The “crants,” therefore, 

are not identical with the “maiden strewments ” (226), i.e. flowers 
^rewnon the grave (239) and coffin. The use of the curious, specifically 
leutontc word crants is a piece of northern “ local colour.” 

331- peace-parted, i.e. departed in peace. “ Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace.” 

^ 3 * * 33 * Alcmoriam, xviii.: 

Tis well; ’tis something; we may stand 
Where he in English earth is laid. 

And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land ; ” 
and Omar Khayydm (xix., xx.) : 

“ I sometimes think that never blows so red 
_ The Rose as where some buried Caesar bled ” etc. 

An old idea about flowers on a battle-field, e.g. the “ Flanders poppies.” 

249. the wandering stars, i.e. the planets ; “ the stars ” (see 

>• 154* note). Gk. Tr\ 6 .vrrr€%, literally ‘the wanderers,* hence ‘the 
wandering stars, the planets,* from Tr\avaada t, ‘ to wander.* 

This is / etc. A challenge, in answer to his own 
question “What is he?*’ (247). This meeting between Hamlet and 
Laertes leads up to the fencing-match in the next scene, 

« 54 * The spUen was regarded as the seat of anger. 

362. forty, Elizabethans often use forty to imply an indefinitely 
arge number. Perhaps it gained some mysterious import through 
tie Scripture, e.g. the wanderings of the Israelites, the fast of our Lord. 

268. IVoo't ; a contraction of wonldst thou, said to be common 
still in the north of England ; here colloquial and contemptuous. (P'. ) 

269. drink up, drink large draughts of, drink deep; the up having 
an intensive force, eisel, vinegar; see G. ; also p. 228. 

276, Ossa; generally mentioned in connection with Peiion {246). 
In Greek mythology when the giants made war upon the gods they 
endeavoured to scale heaven by piling Peiion upon Ossa”; hence a 
proverbial saying. These mountains were in ancient Thessaly. 

280. Couplets. “The dove lays a pair of eggs at once. The chicks 
when hatched, are covered with a golden down ” — Herford, For dis- 
hatched*) see III. i. j66, note. 

285. dog ‘Will have his day ; a proverbial saying. 

Probably Laertes who has cursed and sprung at Hamlet is the 
snarling dog. Hamlet has already contrasted himself with Hercules 
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(i* 2. 153). Paraphrase, “ if Hercules cannot silence dogs, much less I, 
who am little like that hero ’’ — Dowden. 

288. the present push, an immediate test. 

290. living, enduring. 

Scene 2. 

6. viutines in the bilboes, mutineers in fetters. For inutine^ 
mutineer cf. the verb, ill. 4. 83. bilboes ; see G. 

6 — II, “ ‘ I rashly — praised be rashness for it — not think these 
events casual, but let us lake notice and remember, that we sometimes 
succeed by indiscretion when we fail by deep ptots^^* (Johnson); and 
let this teach us that Providence is ever superintending and guiding our 
destinies. The meditative character of the speech accounts for its broken 
form. 

9. From the sense ‘to lose life or spirit, to decay, wane^ (as in 
Antony and Cleopatra, ll. 7. 88, “thy palled fortunes”), pall may 
fairly be interpreted ‘fail.’ 

n. Rough-hew. “To hew coarsely, without smoothing, as timber; 
hence, to give a rough or crude form to, as if by hewing” — Cetiiury 
Diet. This compound verb was not limited to any particular craft. 

13. sea-gown; “a garment with high collar and short sleeves, 
reaching down to the knee, commonly worn by seamen,” 

scarf d, thrown loosely about me, like a scarf. 

15. Ringer^ d ; a euphemism (like “convey”) for ‘stole, pilfered.’ 

18. Their g 7 ‘and commission ; cf. ill. 3. 3. 

22, With. ..such bugs etc. “With the suggestion of such terrors 
and perils if I am allowed to live” — Herford. Claudius felt himself 
able to threaten the English king (iv. 3. 57 — 64). bugs ; see G. 

23. on the supervise ; qL ^ w without any respite 
allowed ; literally ‘ no respite of time being deducted.’ 

30, 31. Under a metaphor drawn (as so often) from his own pro- 
fession, Shakespeare makes Hamlet say that the operation of his brains 
was immediate and involuntary : before he could concisely, by the 
exercise of his will, introduce the matter to his brains and lay the whole 
case before them, lo ! they unconsciously had got to work on its 
solution. They ; his “brains,” not Rosencrantz and Guildenstem. 

33 — 35, statists, statesmen ; an obsolete use, the word now being 
limited to the sense ‘statistician.’ “Most of the great men of 
Shakespeare’s time, whose autographs have been preserved, wrote very 
bad hands; their secretaries very neat ones. ” (F.) 
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. now a proverbial phrase for ‘good, valuable 

. ongmally due to the feudal obligation of a yeoman to render his 

lorf mthtary service. “The ancient yeomen were famous for their 

nulitaiy valor. Compare Scot^s description in The Lord of the Isles, 

VI. xxii. of the English archers at Bannockburn (“Then stepp’d each 
yeoman forth a pace ” etc. ). 

38. conjuration ; see iv. 3. 63, note. 

41. wheaten ; symbolising the prosperity of peaceful times. 

4». stand a eomma etc. “ The comma is the note of con- 

ruetusn and continuity of sentences; period \S.^. full-stop] is the note 

of abruptum and disjunction” (Johnson). Here eomma connotes 

connecting-link,* 


43* There is a quibble on as and ass; also on c/iarge = (i) 'ureent 

order,* ( 2 ) ‘load, burden.* ^ t ^ urgent 


50. mo*/, TOpy. that; pointing to the paper in H.’s hands (26). 
52* Subscribed it, gavdt the impression, i.e. signed it (with the 
signature of Claudius), and sealed it. 


53- changeling ; the regular word for a child left by the fairies in 
place of one stolen by them. 


5d. Horatio’s tone may be inferred from Hamlet’s reply. 

go tdt; cf. those terrible euphemisms which so distinguish Macbeth 
as a play. ^ 


^ Hamlet’s treatment of Guildenstern and Rosencrantz 
justifiable? that is, justifiable according to the ethics of his time. 

?, * defeat etc. ; their destruction comes from their own 

“ ing in the matter. Hamlet assumes that they were privy, in some 
cgree, to the King’s plot against him, 

^o 62, Hamlet s choice of metaphor is perfect “irony.” 
p^s : see IV, 7. 138^ note, opposites ; cf- iii. 2. 209. 

3* -Does it not ,. Is it not incumbent on me now? 

5. election. See i. 2. 109, and cf. V, 2. 343, 344. 

• proper ; emphasising my; ‘he has plotted against me, sliall I 
not return the compliment and requite him ?' 

79^ bravery, bravado ; compare the ironical use of the adj. brave. 

I 184. Another break of comedy between two tragedie.s (3 1 — 62, 

an 2 6 346): this time, the comedy of wit and irony, and satirical 

portraiture. 


Osric is a satire on the Elizabethan courtier. His affected language 

eprescnts (probably with a touch of caricature such as we get in the 
characters of . . v^.. , . . . . ., 
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among ladies, who were expected, as a matter of course, to be able (in 
an old writer’s phrase) “to parley euphuism.” In Twelfth Night 
Viola, disguised as a page from the court, is made to use some most 
fanciful phrases, and Sir Toby addresses her ironically in a similar style. 

83. water-fiy ; an effective symbol of buzzing, busy futility. 

. 87, 88. let a beast^ i.e. like Claudius. A sarcastic explanation of 

Osric’s high position at court and his wealth. 

88 . In several passages of Shakespeare (if not always) chough must 
refer to the jackdaw. Twice he uses chough in reference to the jackdaw’s 
ability to imitate speech ; cf. AlPs Well That Ends Well, IV. i. 32, 
“chough’s language, gabble enough.” Hamlet means to describe Osric 
as a mere chatterer who has picked up the fashionable jargon, which 

Hamlet himself imitates contemptuously. 

93. bonnet ; an ordinary Elizabethan word for ‘head-gear.’ his, its. 
97 j 98* Hamlet was going to say something to the effect deceives 
me, but Osric interrupts in his fussy anxiety to be polite, complexiofi, 
bodily habit, state ; see G. 

103, 104. remember... formine ease. These were simply conventional 

Elizabethan phrases ; the one an invitation to a person to put on his 
hat, the other a polite refusal ( = ‘ really, I prefer to be uncovered ). 
“The removal of the hat, in Shakespeare’s time, even more than 
now, was regarded as a mark of courtesy.” (F.) 

106. differences, distinguishing qualities ; see iv. 5. 164, note. 

feelingly, with a nice sense of his merits. 

108. the card or calendar of gentry, the very picture and pattern 
of good breeding; card meaning either ‘map’ or ‘compass-card’ (V. 1. 
132). calendar ; used figuratively in the sense of ‘a guide, directory, 
hence ‘an example, model.’ 

jQg I (o. yoii shall find in him the continent etc., “You shall find 

him containing and comprising every quality which a gentleman would 
desire to contemplate for imitation continent; we might 

say ‘embodiment* Osric is evidently carrying out the instructions of 

Claudius (IV. 7. 131 — * 33 )- 

112 1 14. to divide him inventoriaJly eic. Hamlet says in effect: 

‘separately to compute all the perfections of Laertes would be an 
arithmetical feat that would make the memory reel ; and still, it (the 
attempt to make the computation) would, after all (“neither”), merely 
stagger along, so rapidly would these perfections pour into the mind of 
the enumerator.’ Memory, in short, might strain its powers to the 
utmost, but it would always be outstripped. TUie whole idea and its 
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expression (particularly the nautical metaphor) are forced and affected— 
as Hamlet intends ; in fact, he is parodying Osric’s own style. Gram- 
matically the subject of ^aw (see G,) is /o divide, but the sense-subject 
IS ‘ the effort to divide.’ 

115,116. ar/jc/tf, importance, qualities. fiVarM, precious- 

hess, value; from dearths* dearness ^ costliness.' 

116—118. his semblable...fwthing more, “To find anything like 
him we must look into his mirror, and his imitators will appear no 
more than his shadows (F.) trace, follow. 

120. concemancy, import ; ‘ what is it all about ? ' 

1 2 1 . more rawer, too raw, i. e. rude. 

123, 124. Id t not possible etc. Perhaps Horatio means: ‘What ! 
Me you beaten at your own game? cannot you understand this fine 
jargon on ( = f«)the tong\ie of another (i.e. when spoken by someone 
eUe)? Nay, try again— really, you will be able to' (ironical). 

13^' would not much approve me, Osric’s favourable opinion 
would be no great testimonial. 

*35» Sir Thomas Browne says : “ no man can judge another, 

because no man knows himself” {Religio Medici, ii, 4). 

^ by people in general, excellence. 

*42. The kind of horse called a barb, like the kind of pigeon so 

called, is said to have come from the Barbary States, on the Mediterranean 
coast of Africa. 

*43» ifuponed ; commonly taken as Osric’s affected pronunciation 
of pledged'), which the Quarto reads. (F.) 

I44. assigns, appurtenances, as, namely. 

*45* hangers, i.e. “four graduated straps by which the sword was 
attached to the girdle. ” (F. ) 

*47* of very liberal conceit, elaborately designed and decorated. 

^49> *50. / knew you must be etc. ; I knew you would require 

some explanation. The metaphor is drawn from the old plan of 
placing comments on the text in the margin. 

151* The carriages, sir, are the hangers, A similar affectation is 
tis^ ironically by Sir Toby to Viola (disguised as a courtier) in Twelfth 
^ight. III. 4. 244 — dismount thy tuck,” i.e. draw thy sword. A 
ushionable pastime, as was fencing in Shakespeare’s time, tends to 
develop its own affectations of phrase and terminology. 

*5® Apparently, the contest is to consist of twelve “ passes” 

or bouts, each terminated by the first “hit,” but not before : the King 
backs Hamlet and wagers that Laertes will not beat him by more than 
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three hits : that is, Hamlet starts with a sort of handicap, in his favour, 
of three hits : this handicap is described by Osric in his silly affected 
style as a wager of “twelve for nine,” i.e. at the ratio of n to 9, 

161. accept the challenge. Hamlet purposely 

misunderstands him ; a trick he has used before. 

166. breatAing iime, the time for taking exercise. 

176, 177. TAis lapwitig etc. Proverbial: Osric” (186) is 

compared with a callow and forward fledgeling. 

178. He did comply with etc. ; he must have been a great stickler 
for ceremonious ways even in his cradle, comply with; the sense is 
the same as in li. 2. 356, viz. ‘ to treat ceremoniously.’ 

179. bevy ; a sporting term for a brood, flock of birds (especially of 
pheasants) ; Osric has just been compared with a lapwing. 

180. i8r. the tutu of the tivie etc. \ the fashionable way of talking 
etc. : all A la mode — voice, language, deportment 

181 — 183. Paraphrase: ‘acquisition of the current affectations of 
speech and manner (which any fool can pick up — witness Osric himselQ 
enables a man to pass muster very well up to a certain point : it carries 
him successfully through the utterance of the most foolish and fantastic 
opinions simply because his affectation serves as a disguise to his 
barren wits ; but {and disjunctive) when he comes in contact with some 
rude person of common sense, the imposture collapses.’ 

yesty, frothy ; see G. ; the metaphor in “ blow,” “ bubbles.” through 
and through; intensive; ‘ right through.’ 

fond. Some change (needlessly, I think) to fanned^ the same 
metaphor as winttowed=^* si(te 6 . as by a winnowing-fan,’ and so ‘ over- 
refined, affected.’ 


184. are out, i.e. soon burst. 

186. attendy await (F. attendre). 

193. In happy time. Cf. the French A la bonne heure. 

203. Coleridge speaks of “Shakespeare’s own fondness for 

presentiment.” A signal illustration is Antonio’s “sadness” at the 
commencement of The Merchant of Venice. It is the keynote of his 
part: “Coming events cast their shadows before.” See 2XS0 Julius 
Casar, v. i (the forebodings of Brutus and Cassius before the battle of 
Philippi), gaingivingy misgiving. 

2 1 1. haSy i.e. really possesses, what he leaves; meaning, of course, 
not merely material things, but all that constitutes mortal life. The 
reading, apart from punctuation, is that of the Folio. Some editors, 
adopting the Quarto’s text with a very slight change, read “since no 
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man krums aught of what he leaves," and interpret “since rto man 
Wx aught of state of life which he leaves, since he cannot judge 
^at other years may produce, why should he be afraid of leaving life 
betimes?”— An early death may save him from much 
unhappiness: “whom the gods love die young." 

2 * 4 — Hamlet is carrying out his mother’s request (194, 195). 

3 1 6. This presence; pointing to those present ; abstract for concrete. 
219. exception, objection ; as in * to take exception to.’ 

237 » 238. a voice and precedent of peace, i.e. an assurance that 
according to all precedents Laertes may accept wliat Hamlet has said in 
^ e ence and be reconciled to him. To keep my name ungored ; cf. 
Hamlet s words “ what a wounded name " etc., 332. 

243* The word foil (which Hamlet uses with a quibble on foil, 

a blimt sword) means the gold or silver leaf (F. feuille, Lat. folium), in 

w ic a gem is set, in order that its lustre may be thrown into relief 
(i.e. “stick fiery off "). 

^ Shakespeare word-play is the expression of strong emotion, 
specially bitterness, as in Kuhard //. i,. yj-gj, where the dying 

^aunt puns on his own name (“Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in 
eing o ). Another signal illustration is Lady Macbeth’s gild ojnd 
S f (iK 56, 5jr). Hamlet^s feeling is somewhat grim and bitter* 

249- laid the odds on, i.e. betted on ; ‘ backed ’ him to win. 

253- likes; cf. II. 2. 80. a, one. 


til' answer etc., i.e. repay Laertes, in the course of the 

ut, any hit Laertes may have scored in the first two rounds, 
in reference to its use as a fencing term= ‘ the return hit.’ 

^ Under pretence of throwing a ‘ pearl ’ into the cup, the king 

may e supposed to drop some poisonous drug into the wine. Hamlet 
seems to suspect this, when he afterwards discovers the efiVets of the 
^ison, and tauntingly asks him, ‘is thy union here.?’” In 314 
ain et quibbles on union (see G.) in its ordinary sense. 

263—266. Cf. I. 2. 124—128 ; I. 4. S— 12. kettle, kettle-drum. 

275. Hds fat* This is commonly thought to be a glance at the 
p ysique of Richard Burbage, the great Elizabethan actor, who ‘ ‘ created 

in HamleV^ and was “a lifelong friend of Shakespeare” 
*, ^ three theatrical friends mentioned in Shake- 

sp^es will. Applied to Hamlet, might imply that as a student 
w o ed a sedentary life he was out of condition. Compare his own 
wor , II, 2. 287 289. The change faint is quite unwarranted. 

276* napkin, handkerchief ; as always in Shakespeare. 
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t86. pass, thrust; cf. the noun in 6i. 

287. you make a wanton of me, you play with me as if I were a 
child (i.e. an opponent unworthy of Laertes’s skill). 

294. as a woodcock etc. ; cf. l. 3. 1 14. 

305. Unbated... prcutice ; unconsciously repeating the King’s own 

words (iv. 7. 138). 

314. union; the last of Hamlet’s bitter jests: Claudius must 
“ follow ” his partner and be united to her through the poison ! — Bradley^ 

323. mutes, i.e. mutce personce, who are present but take no part in 
the action ; cf. the stage-direction of the “ Play-scene^’ (ill. 2. 126). 

324. sergeant ; a sheriff’s officer who arrests for debt. 

329. an antique Roman, Cf. A/acbeth, V. 8. i, “Why should 
I play the Roman fool, and die?” i.e. by committing suicide to avoid 
capture ; and Julius Ceesar, v. 3. 89, where Titinius, as he kills himself, 
says, “this is a Roman’s part.” In that play Brutus and Cassius, 
typical Romans, both commit suicide when they see that their cause is 
hopeless and only disgrace awaits them. Shakespeare’s own recognition 
of the sin of “self-slaughter” is expressed, one may think, by Hamlet 
(I. 2. 131, 132)* "For dntique, see II. 2. 450, note. 

345. occurrents, occurrences, incidents. 
more and less, great and small. 

346. WiWW, influenced me ; one of the commonest Shakespearian 

uses of this word is ‘to move, prompt, incite.’ 

the rest is silence; cf. Alt’s Well That Ends Welh I*- 3 - ® 3 ' 

“ Thanks, sir ; all the rest is mute.” 

Moberly has a fine comment : “ To Hamlet silence would come as 
the most welcome and most gracious of friends, as relief to the action- 
wearied soul, freedom from conflicting motives, leisure for searching 
out all problems, release from the toil of finding words for thought; 
as the one sole language of immortality, the only true utterance of the 

infinite.” (F-) . . • . . 

This quarry, i.e. the dead bodies, to which Fortinbras points ; 

a hunter’s term for the game, alive or dead. 

cries on havoc, cries out for pitiless slaughter in revenge. Seeing 
the ground strewn with dead, Fortinbras exclaims (as we should 
expect of him) : ‘Here is indeed a case for the avenger's unsparing 

hand.’ , . 

The phrase is a variation on the common expression cry ‘ havoc — 

give the signal for indiscriminate slaughter— ‘ no quarter.’ Cf. Julius 

Casar, in. r 273, “Cry ‘havoc,’ and let slip the dogs of war.” 
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353' toward^ in preparation ; cf. i. i. 77. 

355* disntal ; a word that has weakened much in significance, like 
all words that have their origin in superstition ; O.F. dis mai^ ‘ unlucky 
days,’ ^,at, diei vtali. 

363* jttmp ; cf. I. I. 65. 

365 3<58. A final touch of resemblance to Julius Cessar (Act III.). 
This is Hamlet’s “story” (337) ; cf. also 327, 328. 

371. /«/(?«, instigated. 

377* rights / cf. l. i. 80 — 104. oj memoryy not forgotten by 

you. 

380. Cf. 344, “he has my dying voice.” 

381-— 383. this same; a gesture would make plain the reference. 
Horatio s concern is for Hamlet’s memory and to the last he is 
practical in his advice, preseutly^ at once. 

385* put on t put to the test ; from the sense ‘set to work.’ 

386. for hts passage^ to mark his passing (i.e. out of this life). 
Cf. “ O let him pass I ''—King Lear, V. 3. 3 1 3. 

The end of Hamlet is very similar to that of Macbeth, where the 

sceptre passes into the strong grasp of “young Malcolm.” Even King 

Lear ends on the notes of duty and optimism : that the world’s work 

.must go foiAvard, and that there are men to do it. 

In the method of his endings “Shakespeare was with the Greeks. 

He ends his tragedies by quiet scenes among minor characters.” This 

method, contrasted with the normal modern practice of ringing down 

the curtain on the climax itself, has the effect of making the tragedy 

seem more a segment of actual life. After the thunder-peal the still- 
ness. 


Hamlet is endowed more properly with sentiment than with a 
character; it is events alone that push him on; and accordingly the 
piece has somewhat the amplification of a novel. But as it is Fate that 
draws the plan, as the piece proceeds from a deed of terror, and the 
hero is steadily driven on to a deed of terror, the work is tragic in the 
highest sense, and admits of no other than a tragic end ”■ — Goethe. (F.) 
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A bbrcviations : — 

A. S. = Anglo-Saxon, i.e. English down to about the Conquest. 

Middle E. = Middle English, i.e. English from about the Conquest 
to about 1500. 

Elizabethan E. =the English of Shakespeare and his contemporaries 
(down to about 1650). 

O.F. =old French, i.e. till about 1600. F. =modem French. 

Germ. = modern German. Gk. = Greek. 

Icel. = Icelandic. 

Ital. = Italian. Lat. = Latin. Span. = Spanish. 

New E. Did. New English Dictionary, 

NOTE : In using tho Glossary the student should pay very careful 
attention to the context in which each word occurs. 

abuse; literally ‘to use amiss,* and so ‘to misuse in a particular 
way,* viz. ‘ to deceive* (ir. 2. 581). O.F. abusery Lat. abuti. 

addition, ll. i. 42, ‘title*; literally “ something annexed to a man’s 
name, to show his rank, occupation... or otherwise to distinguish him; 

* style ’ of address.” 

admiration, i. 2. 1 9 1, ‘ wonder, astonishment.’ Elizabethan ^vriters 
constantly use adniirey and its derivatives, in the sense of Lat. adrnirariy 
‘to wonder, be astonished at.’ Cf. Revelation xvii. 6, “And when 
I saw her, I wondered with great admiration. ” 

alarm, iii. 4. 119, summons to take up arras,* from Ital. alP 
armcy ‘ to arms I * — Lat. ad ilia arma. Now the other form alarumy 
common in stage-directions, keeps the idea ‘a loud summons, call.* 

anchor, iil. 2. 208, ‘an anchorite’; theolder form, fromA.S. ature— 
Latin anchoreta (also anchorita), one of the Latin words that came into 
A.S. through the spread of Christianity. Gk. dpax<aprjrr)Sy ‘one who 
withdraws from the world.’ 
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anointing, extreme unction, to the 
dying"; literally ‘to pour oil on.’ from ele an older form of «V=Lat. 

okum, Gk. ?Xato**, ‘olive-oil.’ We find anoil in the same sense. 

antic, I. 5. 17a, ‘odd, fantastic’; especially said in Elizabethan E. 
of carving and stonework. What is old {antique) often appears odd 
{antic) to later generations; Lat. antiquus. 

arras, n. a. 163, in. 3. 28, ‘tapestry hangings,’ generally with 
figures and scenes woven in colours; from F. Arras, the name of a 
town in Artois famous for the manufacture of this tapestry. 

aspect, n. a. 531. Many words retained in Elizabethan E. the 
tench accent, derived from the original Latin words. Thus Milton 
wrote “By policy and long prochs of time” {Paradise Lost, ii. 397) ; 

Shakespeare scans accissy edict, exile, 

when It suiu him. 

hatten, in. 4. 67, ‘to grow fat’ like an animal; from the same 

signifying ‘excellence, prosperity,* as better, best. Germ, besser. 
Gf. Herrick, Content in the Country: 

“We eate our own, and batten more. 

Because we feed on no man’s score.” 
b^ver, I. 2. 229, ‘the visor of a helmet, M.e. the movable part 
which came down over the face and which the wearer could lift easily 

when he wanted to cool himself or eat and drink. F. bavibre, ‘ a bib ’ 
also ‘a visor’ (shaped like a bib). 

^etle, I. 4. 71, ‘to overhang, to jut over’ ; as in beetle-browed, i.e. 
with shagp, prominent eyebrows. The origin of beetle in this sense 
probably lies in the comparison between such brows and the short tufted 
antenn® of some species ol beetle. 

* 4 ** * to allow, permit’; from the literal sense ‘to 
think fit Or proper.’ 

^ betimes;^ in good time, before it is too late’ ; hence (v. 2. 212) 
ear y, soon. Formed from betime, literally ^ by the time that.’ 

bi^oea, V. 2. 6, ‘irons, fetters.’ “A bilbo was a long iron bar, 
urnis ed with sliding shackles to confine the ankles of prisoners, and 
a oc by which to fix one end of the bar to the floor or ground.” 

famous for its iron and steel ; cf. bilbo, ‘a sword, a blade 
of Bilbao or (as the English commonly said) Bilboa: 

biSBon, II. 2. 486, ‘blinding’; properly ‘purblind, dim-sighted,’ as 
in Coriolanus, ii. i. 70; of uncertain origin. 

blench, II. 2. 575 J a northern form of blenk, ‘to start aside, swerve, 
y (like a horse), flinch ^ ; allied to blink^ and quite distinct in origin 
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from, though confused in use with, blanchy ‘to grow white’ (F. blanc). 
The idea is ‘ to flinch like shifty, blinking eyes.’ 

botch, IV. 5. 10, ‘ to patch.’ A botch is a ‘ flaw or blemish resulting 
from unskilful workmanship ’ ; ‘ a clumsy patch ; a bungled piece of 
work.’ Perhaps akin to patch. 

bruit, I. 2, 127, ‘to report, noise abroad,’ as in i Henry VI. II. 3. 68, 
“I find thou art no less than fame hath bruited.” F. bruit, ‘noise.’ 
“Much bruit, little fruit” (Bacon, Essay 54). 

bug, V. 2. 22 ; “an object of terror, usually an imaginary one; a 
bugbear, hobgoblin, bogy; a scarecrow” — New E. Hict. It quotes 
Coverdale (1535), Psalm xci. 5, “Thou shalt not nede to be afrayed for 
any bugges by night” (Authorised Version “the terror”). Eugbear 


means literally a spectre or goblin in the shape of a bear. 

canker, i. 3. 38, ‘the worm that preys on blossoms, especially roses. 
The wild or ‘dog’ rose is especially subject to this disease: hence in 
Shakespeare canker (or cankerHoom) sometimes means a wild*rose. Lat 
cancer, ‘ a crab ’ — also an ‘ eating tumour.* 

carouse, v. 2. 277, ‘to drink’ ; originally an adverb used in the phrase 
‘ to drink carouse"' = ^ 2}^. out’ ; formed, like F. carousser, from German 
gar-aus, ‘quite out,’ i.e. with no liquor left in the glass. It was a 
stock piece of Elizabethan satire that the Germans were great topers. 

cautel, I. 3. 15, ‘deceit, trickiness’; cf. cauielous, ‘deceitful, not 
to be trusted,’ in Julius Casar, ll. i. 129. Sometimes cautel has the 
milder sense ‘caution, heedfulness,* or ‘a precaution* (Lat. cautela). 

caviare, 11. 2. 418. “The roe of the sturgeon and other large fish 
obtained from lakes and rivers of the east of Europe, pressed and 
salted, and eaten as a relish. ..The circumstance that caviar is generally 
unpalatable to those who have not acquired a taste for it, is referred to 
by Shakespeare in a phrase which has become one of the commonplaces 


of literary quotation and allusion ” — New E. ZHct, 

Caviar was, and is, imported chiefly from Russia, 


our trade with 


which began in Elizabeth’s reign. 

censure. The original sense, common in Elizabethan E., of the 
verb was ‘to judge ’ = Lat. censere ; so censure =* judgment, opinion 


(I. 3. 68). As we are apt to judge others unfavourably, censure comes 
to mean ‘blame.’ Words tend to deteriorate in sense. 

cerement, l. 4. 48; sometimes called a cerecloth, i.e. a cloth smeared 


with or dipped in melted wax (Lat. cera), a waxed winding-sheet 

cheer. Properly (i) ‘countenance*; Late Lat. cara, ‘face’ = Gk. 
K6.pa, ‘head.’ Then (2) ‘spirits,’ especially high spirits (ill. 2. 153), as 
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the face reflects the feelings. Then (3) that which promotes good 
spirits, i.e. ‘food, entertainment, fere* (iii. a. 208). 

ohopine, II. 2, 409 ; from a Spanish word meaning ‘ a woman’s high 
cork shoes. The fashion of wearing these shoes prevailed in Italy, 
especially at Venice, as tlie accounts of Elizabethan travellers show. 
The custom, however, and the word really came from Spain, and were 
imported into Italy and from Italy into England. 

Chough, V. 2. 88 ; applied formerly to any sort of crow, but especi- 
ally the jackdaw (as still in Devonshire). Now chough is used strictly 
of the Cornish red-l^^ed crow, almost extinct. 

churlish, V. I, 233, ‘rough, rude* ; from churl^ ‘a boorish fellow,’ 
A.S. ceorl^ ‘a countryman, peasant.* 

Clepe, 1, 4, ig, *to call.* The word, which is very common in 
Chaucer and pre-Shakespearian \vriters, is most familiar now through 

Milton s lines 1 1, 12): 

“But come, thou Goddess fair and free. 

In Heaven ycleped Euphrosyne.** 

CoU, III. I, 67, ‘turmoil’; formerly common, especially in the Eliza- 
bethan phrase to keep a coil= ‘ to make a fuss, to make much ado. ’ Cf. 
^^^S^John, II. 165, “ I am not worth this coil that’s made for me.” 

complexion, i. 4. 27 ; this was an old physiological term for ‘ the 
^^^nj^nation of the four “humours” of the body in a certain proportion*; 

disposition, temperament,* arising from this combination, 
comply, II, 2. 356, V, 2. 178. Comply with had a rare Elizabethan 
Mrise, to observe the formalities of courtesy and politeness towards* ; 
imitated from a similar Italian phrase. The literal idea in comply and 

compliment is ‘to fill up (Lat, complere) what is wanted, to satisfy the 
demands of courtesy.* 

Mte, II. 2. 307, ‘ to overtake, pass * ; properly a sporting term which 
sigm es that when two greyhounds are coursing a hare, one passes 
t e other so as to give the hare a turn ; hence cote— ‘ to pass by, 
go beyond, outstrip.* Perhaps same as coasts ‘to skirt.’ 

cousin; used by Shakespeare of any degree of kinship (except the 
rst, as father, son); e.g. = ‘nephew* (I. 2. 64). Sometimes it is merely 
a nendly title “given by princes to other princes and distinguished 

noblemen.** 

cozen, III. 4. yy. According to the common (but not certain) expla- 
nation, to cozen a man is to pretend to be his cousin for the purpose of 
getting something out of him ; whence ‘to cheat.’ There was an old 
phrase ‘ to make a cousin of’ = ‘ to beguile, hoax. * 
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cno, II. 3 . 537 ; properly the ‘catchword’ which is a signal to an 
actor to come on to the stage and speak. The figurative use is well 
shown by Olkeilo, I. 2. 83, 84 : 

“Were it my cue to fight, I should have known it 
Without a prompter.” 

Perhaps from F. queue, ‘a tail,’ Lat. cauda, because an actor’s cue is 
the /<j/ 7 -end of the last speech. 

dear. The general Elizabethan sense of dear (cognate with Germ. 
iheuer) is ‘ that which affects us closely, whether in a good or bad way.’ 
Cf. “my dear soul,” ill. 2. 61, i.e. inmost, vital. In Shakespeare 
the word often has a bad sense, e.g. ‘bitter (i. 2. 181), grievous, heart- 
felt’ Cf. Richard //. I. 3, 151, “The dateless limit of thy dear 
exile.” 

dirge, i. 2. 12; “originally dirige, the first word of the Latin 
antiphon Dirige, Domine, Deus meus, in conspectu tuo viatn meam, 
Direct, O Lord, my God, my way in thy sight,’ taken from Psalm v. 8.” 
The word dirige, being the first in the burial-service of the Roman 
Catholic liturgy, gave the name Dirige to the whole service. Hence 
‘a funeral mourning, a lament’ 

ducat; a coin formerly worth in England about 6r. %d. O.F. ducat, 
from Italian ducato, so called because first coined in the ducky (Lat. 
ducatus) of Apulia, with the words “sit tibi, Christe, datus, quern tu 
regis, iste ducatus'' 

eisel, V. i. 269, ‘vinegar’; through O.F. from Late Lat acettUunh 
a diminutive of acetum, ‘vinegar.’ Eisel is the word commonly used 
for “vinegar” in the narrative of the Crucifixion in old translations of 
the New Testament, and in religious works like the Cursor Mundi 
(about 1300), which has: “And bed [offered] him galle and eyscl to 
drynke.” The expression “as sour as eysel” appears to have been 
current in Lancashire till recent times. 

escote, It 2. 334, ‘to maintain’; connected withrc^?/, *a contribution, 
as in the phrase scot and lot, and the compound scot-free ; literally ‘a 
shot, a contribution,’ i.e. ‘ something shot into a common fund.’ 

even Christian, v. i. 27, ‘fellow Christian.’ This use of eveti was 
common in Old English, especially in early theological works ; similar 
compounds being even-disciple, even-knight (‘a fellow-soldier’), even- 
next (‘a neighbour’), even-servant, even-worker. 

eyas, ii. 2. 327 ; literally ‘a nestling, a young hawk just taken from 
the nest.’ Spenser compares the Red Crosse Knight arising from the 
Well of Life to an hauke” {The Faerie Qtteene, II. ir. 34)* 
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T""" Lat. «.•<£«. 

'“’ ® cf. the same formation in ajcftr, apron. 

or hawk ”ro nestlings ’ ; properly ‘ a nest ’ of an eagle 

'"•‘ten neo-/ from Low Lat. arm, ‘nest.’ The 

s^lhng or oyrUh due to confusion with Middle E. o', ‘an egg ’ 
as though eyry meant a place for eggs. 

session or t ‘ 7'?'" ’ = ^ ‘he pos- 

proirtvTn ‘ — ‘ P™P"'y ’-cattle being the chief kind of 

* primitive state of society. Cf. Lat. poounia from 

of !' g"a‘ of wind.’ Cf. Tennyson, Marriage 

flaw J” ’ i,^ 7 o ’“yoe lastycorn.” The same as 

"Ld’den ‘a crack.’ also ‘ blast of wind. ’ Perhaps 

sudden burst is the radical notion. 

“ llT,’ '■ Cf ATing Lear, ,v. 7. 60, 

ford ‘ho'ish fond old man. ” Hence fondly = ‘ foolishly. ’ 

THa r,r fi’ "j- *’ V' ^'4 = ‘to destroy’; literally = ‘to do away with.’ 
NiM ^ privative force = ‘ away. ’ In W Midsummer- 

(.All with weary task fordone ”). the meaning 
o exhaust, for- having an intensive force ; cf. ‘ done up.’ 

band^OF )' with A.V..’ K fret was a small 

fernlm ‘ an iron grating ’ (Ut. 

for thf*' r i. * * ” 'vas specially used of a kind of pattern 

crilf K ^ Egyptian key pattern), formed by small 

^ intersecting each other at right angles. 

Teme, * ^ mischievous spirit or elf, like Ariel in TAe 

I^w T ^ ^^i<isumnur-Night^ s Dream y that plays tricks. 

PL- ka \ a diminutive of Low Lat. codaius, ‘a sprite ’ = 

^k. xi^aXof, ‘arogue.’ 

wo^— noun grain is from Lat. grannm, the I.o\v Lat. 
from tK ^ ^ apical Lat. coccumy which signified the scarlet dye made 
.. ^ tneal insect found on the scarlet oak in Spain and other 

to be II countries. Probably this cochineal insect (eoccum) got 
was ^1, g^anum simply because it looked like a grain or seed and 

not fade ^ ^ was a ‘ fast ’ colour, i.e. one that would 

deeply Thus we get the idea *dyed through and through, 
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grrizzled, i. 2. 239, ‘greyish, streaked with grey*; cf. F. gris; 
distinct from grisly= ‘ terrible,’ A.S. grJsltCy cognate with Germ, grdss^ 
lich^ ‘terrible.’ 

handsaw, ii. 2. 363; supposed to be a corruption of heronshaw, 
‘a heron,’ properly ‘a young heron,’ O.F. heronn^eau. Later heron- 
shaw came to mean ‘a heronry,’ from a wrong notion that it was 
compounded ot heron shaw ^ *a wood.’ 

‘ Popular etymology,’ i.e. common and incorrect notions as to the 
origin of words, influences the form often. Cf. cray-Jishy where -fish is 
a corruption of -visse in F. Jerevisse. So cutlass (F. coutelas) got 
corrupted into curtle-axe from a similarity of sound, which made people 
think the weapon was a sort of axe. ‘ ^^7rr^-meat ’ or stuffing is really 
*/arce(i-\i\Q3Xy F. farcer^ ‘ to stuff,’ Lat. farcire, but the latter sounds as 
if it meant ‘meat forced in,’ and was spelt accordingly. 

harhing'er, i. 1. 122, ‘a forerunner’; its original sense was ‘an 
officer who went in advance of an army (cf. Germ, heer) or prince to 
make provision for the night’s camping or shelter’ {harbourage). 

hearsed. Derived from Lat. hirpeXy ‘a harrow,’ hearse originally 
meant a triangular frame shaped like a harrow, for holding lights at a 
church service, especially in Holy Week. Later, hearse was applied to 
the illumination at a funeral, and then to almost everything connected 
with a funeral, e.g. the coffin (l. 4. 47), the bier, the grave. 

hent, III. 3. 88, ‘seizure, grasp’ ; from an old verb hent=* to take, 

seize.’ Cf. Middle E. heniery ‘a thief.’ 

hermit ; literally one who dwells in a desert, as did the hermits of 

old; Gk. ipruxlr-n^y from ‘a desert.’ 

his ; this was the ordinary neuter (as well as masculine) possessive 
pronoun in Middle E. and remained so in Elizabethan E. Cf. Genesis^ 
iii. 15, “fr shall bruise thy head, and thou shall bruise his heel. 
There was also a use, not common, of it as a possessive, though 
uninflected (see I. 2. 215) ; especially in the phrase it own (v. i. 214)* 
Cf. The Tempesty ii. i. 163, “of it own kind,” and the Bible of 
161 1 in Leviticus xxv. 5, “ of it owne accord.” 

Then from the possessive use of it uninflected there arose, about the 
close of the i6th century, the inflected form its, in which -s is the usual 
possessive inflection, as in his. This new form its came into use slowly. 
There are no instances of its in Spenser or the Bible (1611), and only 
three in Milton’s poetical works {Paradise Losty l. 254, IV. 813, 
Nativity Ode, 106). Its does not occur in any extant work of Shake- 
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speare printed prior to his death : hence it seems not improbable that 
the nine instances in the ist Folio (five in a single play, The mnu^s 
T lie) were due to the editors or printers. 

houael, l. 5. 77; A.S. htlsely ‘the Eucharist,’ originally ‘sacrifice,’ 
from an Aryan root signifying ‘holy, consecrated.’ Cf. ^^honsling 
fire = ‘ sacramental * in The Faerie Queene, i. 12. 37. 

humour, II, 2. 12, It was an old belief that all existing things consist 
of four eUmetUs; that in the human body these elements appear as four 
Wiwrj— fire = choler, water=phlegm, earth =:meIanclioly or black 
bile, air-blo<^; and that a man’s ‘temperament’ or nature depends 
upon the way m which these httmonrs are ‘tempered,’ i.e. mixed, in him. 
So in Elizabethan E. humour often has a wider sense than now, e.g. 
prevailing temper, disposition.’ Compare the titles of Ben Jonson’s 
comedies. Every Man in his Humour and Every Man out of his 
Humour . See complexion. 

Muence, i. I. 1,9; Lat. influential ‘a flowing upon,’ Lat. 

^ ^trological term applied to the power over the 

^vth, men’s characters, fortunes etc., which was supposed to descend 
rom the celestial bodies. Cf. “planetary influence,” Hin^ Lear, 

I. i. 136. Other terms due to astrology are ‘disaster’ (Lat. astrum, 
a star’), ‘iW-starredf ‘jovial,’ ‘saturnine.’ 

lazar, ‘a be^ar afflicted with disease,’ especially leprosy like the 

beggar Lazarus, in the parable {Luke xvi. 19) : hence lazar-like, ‘re- 
sembling leprosy’ (i. 5. 72). 

leam , the word had both meanings, ‘ to learn ’ (in the modern 
sense) and to teach.’ The latter was grooving obsolete ; we find it in 
the I rayer-Book Version of the Psalms {e.g. in xxv. 4, “ Lead me forth 

li! Authorised Version of 

® 1 le {1611). Here (v. 2. 9) the Folio (1623) has teach. 

lot, I. 4. 85, ‘to hinder’; A.S. lettan, * to hinder/ literally ‘to make 

f* Romans k 13, ^‘oftentimes I purposed to come unto you, but 
was let hitherto,” i.e. prevented. 

lUXU^, I. 3, 83 ; Shakespeare always uses luxury= ‘ lust,’ the sense 
ofluxuHa in Late Lat. ; and luxurloua = ‘ lustful,’ luxuHosus. 

Hiallecho, iii. 2. 128, ‘mischief’; from a Spanish word which in 
sense and origin is exactly the same as malefaction. 

corrupted from the name of the ‘Virgin Mary’ ; cf. “Lady” 
an by*! lady ’ = ‘by our Lady,* i.e. the Virgin. Such expressions 
te ^ from the pre-Reformation times in England. The common 
meanings of marry are ‘ indeed, to be sure,’ and ‘why!’ 
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mazzard, v. i. 86; a colloquial word for *head, skull/ so called 
from the resemblance in shape to a mazer or drinking-bowl made of 
maple- wood (Icelandic mdsurry ‘a maple 0 * 

mere, ‘absolute, utter.* Cf. “the mere perdition of the Turkish 
fleet,” i.e. complete destruction, Othelloy ii. 2. 3, 4. Lat. merusy ‘pore, 
unmixed.* So merely = ‘ absolutely, entirely* (i. 2. 137). 

mettle, r. i. 96, ‘disposition, terhper*; only another spelling of 
metal (Lat. metallum'), 

miching, iii. 2. 128, ‘skulking, sneaking, stealthy*; from an old 
verb = ‘ to prowl about like a thief, to skulk like a pilferer’; whence a 
milder sense ‘ to play truant,’ e.g. from school. The verb viieh and the 
noun micher are still current with this sense ‘playing truant* in the 
dialects of various counties. Cf. also the colloquialism ‘to nmuk 
about,’ i.e. ‘to prowl about,’ ‘to loaf.’ 

mobled, ii. 2. 482. The verb moble is still current among countr}’- 
folk in Shakespeare’s own county and in Shropshire, in the sense : 
“ To muffle the head and shoulders in warm wraps [such as a f«<>/-cap] ; 
to put on an abundance of warm wraps; generally with ;//” — e.g. “Yo* 
mun moble yourself w'ell up, it’s a despert, raw, cowd night.” 

mountebank, iv. 7. 141, ‘quack doctor* ; literally ‘one who mounts 
a bencky to proclaim the merits of his medicines etc.,’ Ital. montambanco. 
Cf. Bacon’s Essay Of Boldnesse ; “ Surely, as there are Mountebanques for 
the Naturall Body, so are there Mountebanques for the Politique Body. 

naught. III. 2. 136, = naughty y which is always used by Shakespeare 
= ‘bad, good for naught^ % cf. The Merchant of Venice, V. 91, “So shines 
a good deed in a naughty world.” Cf. Proverbs vi. 12, “A naughty 
person, a wicked man.” The old neg. ne-^- aught. 

nonce, iv. 7. 160; literally ‘for the once,* i.e. ‘for this occasion only.* 
The n represents the old datival termination of the definite article, and 
<Tot tacked on to the noun for euphony, by the process prosthesis, 

like the n in an ewt=.a nrwt. 

noyance, lii. 3. 13, ‘hurt, harm*; short for annoyance. Shakespeare 
always uses annoy in the strong sense ‘ to hurt, harm.* 

orchard, l. 5. 35, in Shakespeare commonly, if not always, = 
‘garden.* This was the original sense, orchard hemg=wortyard, 
‘heib-garden.’ Cf. Marlowe’s Hero and Leandery il. 288, “the orchard 
ofth* Hesperides,” i.e. the ‘garden.’ 

ore, IV. I. 25, ‘gold* ; often used thus by Elizabethan wTiters, as if 
connected with Lat. aurum. It is, however, a Teutonic word= ‘un- 
wrought metal.’ 
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^ \ ‘before’ ; really (tt and are the word = A.S. 

before. Perhaps arose through confusion with ^ ^z;<rr, 

people supposing wrongly that ^<r was put for /cr (cf. viii. 2,). 

<f toad,’ Pat/ was a common word for 

twd ; old wnters speak oipad-stool and paddock-stool for ^ toad-stool.’ 
Cf. Herrick s “ Another Grace for a Child ” in Noble Numbers : 

‘‘Here a little child I stand 
Heaving up my either hand, 

Cold as paddocks though they be. 

Here I lift them up to Thee.” 

. 498* 528 ; any strong emotion, feeling, especially great 

A 3. 198, “’Twixt two extremes of passion, joy 

andgnef. h&tpassto, ‘suffering, feeling,’ from pati, ‘to suffer.’ 

pat, in, 3. 73; the notion is ‘exactly,’ i.e. exactly as one could wish 
or has ^id; from pat, ‘to strike.’ It represents “the sound of some- 
thing thrown down upon the ground, as marking the exact moment 
Of a thing being done ’’-just as smeuk represents the sound of a 

ow, or of a sudden fall, in such expressions as knocking a thing smack 
down, cutting it smeuk off. ” 

plurlsy, IV. 7. 1 1 7. Elizabethan writers use both plurisy{Uom Lat. 

W to mean ‘plethora, redundancy of 

oiooa -hence ‘surfeit, superabundance.’ Of course, pleurisy now 

means quite a different ailment, viz. ‘inflammation of the pleura or 

membrane which covers the lungs,’ and has quite a different origin, 

viz.Gk. -B-XeupA, ‘arib, side.’ 

Porpenttoe, i. 5. 20 ; a corruption of porkepin, the older form of 
P^^cupine K\jtA.porcus^ spina, ‘a thorn’). 

Low Lat. proba, ‘a test,’ specially 
o impenetrable armour, meaning the armour itself, or its resisting 
power. All steel used for armour, swords, etc. is tested, 

y ‘artfhlly, skilfully.’ The original sense of 

‘welI-kno\vn’) was ‘knowing, wise.’ 
roug a false notion that it came from Lat. cowp/us, ‘trimmed, 

in QK 1* the sense ‘ fine, neat, dainty ’ — which it has always 

L'-o^pero). The 

.. ^ * ** *’ 3*7* Perhaps ^uaint=* odd, eccentric’ arose from the 

notion ‘/<?^trim, over-fine.’ 

quai^, V. 2. 332, ‘a heap of slaughtered game’; a hunting-term. 

the intestines of a slain animal, the part given to the 
n ; socalled because wrapped in the skin (F. cuir, ‘a skin, hide,’ 

from Lat. ‘hide’). 
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quiddity, v. i. 95, ‘a sophistry, cavil* ; Late Lat. quidditas^ ‘the 
nature of a thing,* literally ‘what {quid) is it?* The word owes its 
sense to the sophistical definitions and distinctions drawn by the 
mediaeval schoolmen. 

quietus, in. i. 75; a legal term for ‘a discharge from a debt,* 
short for Late Lat. quietus esi, ‘he is discharged, acquitted^ Cf. 
a fine old saying : “ Death is a Christian*s quietus esty it is his discharge 
from all trouble and misery.’* To be quit of a debt is to be quiet from it. 

quillet, V. i. 95, ‘a quibble in argument, a legal subtlety*; short 
for Lat. quidlibety ‘anything you please.* 

rack, II. 2. 465; cf. The Tetnpesty iv. 156. Icelandic rek, ‘drift, 
a thing drifted,* from the root ‘to drive* which we get in wreck. 

rede, or read, i. 3. 50, ‘counsel, advice.* A.S. reedatty ‘to counsel, 
consult, interpret, re<xd^ \ cf. Germ. ratheUy ‘to advise.* The verb is 
common in Spenser (sometimes in the compound form aread), in such 
senses as ‘to interpret, discern, advise, consider.* 

rheum; ‘moisture,* ‘flux,* e.g. tears (ii. 2. 486). In A Midsummer- 

Night's DreaniyW. i. 105, diseases” are those which produce 

a flux or flowing, e.g. catarrhs, coughs, cold. Gk. peO/ta, ‘a flowing,’ 
from ^itWy ‘to flow.* 

rival, i. I. 13, ‘partner in, sharer of.’ Lat. rivalisy literally * one 
who uses the same brook {rivus) as another,* e.g. for irrigating land; 
hence (from their disputes about the water) ‘a competitor.* 

romage, i. i. 107, ‘bustle, turmoil*; the same as rummage. To 
rummage is to search the roomage or stowage in a ship (from room^ 
‘space’) ; hence the notion ‘bustle, turmoil.’ 

sans, HI. 4. 79. It is thought that F. sans (Lat. ‘without’) was 
used originally in English only with words of French origin, and then 
with any words, as in As You Like Ity ii. 7. 166, “Sans teeth, sans 

eyes, sans taste, sans every thing.” 

sconce, ‘ a fortification, bulwark * ; hence ‘ a protection for the head, 
helmet*; and so (contemptuously) ‘ the head * itself (v. i. 97). O.F. 
esconscy ‘a hiding-place,* Lat. absconsa (from absconderey ‘to hide*), 
scrimer, iv. 7. 100, ‘a fencer*; F. escrimeur. The root is Teutomc 

cf. Germ, sckirmy ‘a screen, shelter, protection’ — and the radical 

idea is ‘to fight under cover, behind shelter.’ Thus ‘to skirmish' (a 
cognate word) is strictly ‘to advance under cover.* 

secure, l. 5. 61. Elizabethan writers often use the adjective 
secure securusy ‘careless, free from fear or suspicion*; especially 

to imply over-confidence, a false sense of safety, want of caution. C£ 
Fletcher’s quibbling lines : 
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“To secure yourselves from these, 

^ Be not too secure in ease.” 

Ben Jonson wrote “ Men may securely sin, but safely never.” 

shrewdly; used by Shakespeare unfavourably with an intensive 
force= ‘very,* ‘quite,’ and so in l. 4. 1 = ‘keenly, piercingly.* This use 
comes hoxa shrewd (the past participle of schreiven^ ‘to curse’) in its 
old sense ‘bad*; cf. King John^ V. 5. 14, “Ah, foul shrewd news! 
beshrew thy very heart 1 ” 

simple, IV, 7. 144, ‘a single ingredient in a compound, especially in 
a compounded medicine * ; hence a ‘ medicinal herb. * 

sledded, i. i. 63. Skeat says that the original form of the noun 
(cognate with slide) was sled^ and that sledge “is a corrupt form, 
apparently due to sleds, pi. of sled.^* 

sliver, iv. 7. 173, ‘a small branch’ ; we have the verb = ‘ to tear off* 
(A.S. slifan, ‘to cleave*) in King Lear, iv. 2. 34, 35 : 

“She that herself will sliver and disbranch 
From her material sap, perforce must wither.” 
spill, IV, 5. ^o, ‘ to destroy * ; the old sense, as in King Lear, iii. ■2. 
8, “Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once” (i.e. destroy all 
the seeds of life). 

sterling, i. 3. 106, ‘ of full value, current,’ the noun used as adjec- 
tive, as in Richard //, iv. i. 264, 265 : “An if my word be sterling yet 
in England.** “ A sterling coin [was] named from the Eslcrlinfs (i.e. 
^terlings, men of the east) ; this was a name for the Ilanse merchants 
in London, temp. Henry III.” 

stuck, IV, 7, 161, ‘thrust^ ; Ital, s/oceata. Elizabellian writers also 
Use the forms stock, sloccado and stoccata. 


I. 1. 163. In Elizabethan E. take is used of the malignant 
influence of supernatural powers. As this influence was supposed to 
manifest itself especially in the form of disease, take often has the notion 
to strike with disease, to infect* — as perhaps here. Cf. 77te Merry 

Wives of Windsor, iv. 3, 32, “And there he blasts the tree and takes 

the cattle. *’ 


I* 4. 18, ‘to censure, reproach* ; cf. Much Ado About Nothing, 
I. 46, “you tax Signior Benedick too much.” Now more common 
m to tax with' an offence (Lat. taxare, ‘to charge’}. In As You 
Like It, I. 2. 91, we have taxation— ‘censure, satire.’ 

tithe, in. 4. 96, ‘ tenth part* ; its relation to A.S. ieo’Sa, ‘tenth,* is 
more apparent in the Middle E. form tethe (also written tithe). 

IV. 5. 18, ‘a worthless thing, a trifle.* Cf. 2 Henry IV. 
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II. 4. 183, “ Shall we fall foul for toys?” i.e. quarrel about trifles. So 
in LucrecCy 214, “Who sells eternity to get a toy?” Hence ‘an idle 
fancy, a mere whim’ (i. 3. 6). 

union, V. 2. 260, ‘ a large pearl.’ “ Pliny says that the name unio 
[literally * oneness,’ i.e. uniqueness] was an invention of the fine gentle- 
men of Rome, to denote only such pearls as could not be matched (i.e. 
were unique) ” — Nares, 

vail, I. 2. 70, ‘ to lower’ ; especially to lower a cap or mast as a sign 
of respect. F. avaler^ ‘to put down,’ from Lat. ad+val/e/Uy ‘to the 
valley’ ; cf. the opposite word param&unty literally ‘at the top,’=/tf^+ 
ad nionteniy ‘ up to the mountain.’ ' 

valanced, ii. 2. 406; from valance='z. fringe of drapery,’ now 
limited to a part of the bed-hangings. Probably so called from Valence 
in France, near Lyons (famous for silks). Lat. VaUntia^ a name given 
to several towns strong (Lat. valens) by natural p>osition. 

wassail, i. 4. 9 ; the old northern English wes heil, ‘be whole’ = the 
imperative of wesany ‘to be* + //^//, cognate with whole and hale. 
Originally wassail was a salutation, like the German use of prosit t 
(‘ may it benefit you’), used in drinking a man’s health ; then it came 
to mean ‘ a drinking, carousing, revel.’ The * wassail-ho^V was a great 
feature of the old Christmas feasting, 

weal. III. 3. 14, ‘welfare, prosperity’; cf. wealthy used formerly in 
the same sense. Literally ‘a state of being according to one’s 

will or wish. 

weed, IV. 7. 80, ‘garments, dress’; A.S. weedy ‘garment.’ Com- 
monly in the plural. Now limited to the phrase ‘widow’s weeds,* 
except in poetry; cf. Tennyson, “In words, like weeds, I’ll wrap me 
o’er ” {In Memorianiy v.). 

yaw, V. 2. 1 13, * to go unsteadily, as a ship.’ A word of Dutch 
origin, cognate with yacht. A good many sea-words come from the 
Dutch, a near and sea-faring people ; cf. avasty boom (of a harbour), 
cndscy decky skipper y sloopy smacky yawl, 

yeoman, v. 2. 36; literally ‘a freeholder’; then, from his liability 
to render service to his feudal lord, ‘a serv'ant, retainer,’ as in Chaucer. 
The first part of the word probably means ‘village’ or ‘country.’ 

yesty, v. 2. i8i, ‘foamy, frothy’; a variant form oi yeasty. Cf. 
Tennyson, The Sailor Boy, 

“The sands and yeasty surges mix 
In caves about the dreary bay, 

And on thy ribs the limpet sticks. 

And in thy heart the scrawl shall play.” 
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Hamlet y i. i. 63: 

“the sledded Polacks.” 

The original editions have pollax and PoUax\ it is generally thought 
that each stands for Polaeksy the plural of Polack (‘a Pole which we 
get in II. 2. 63, 75, The fact that so much is said in the play about the 

relation ofthe three northern countries — Denmark, Norway and Poland — 

makes it probable that some reference to Poland is intended here. And 

(describing a national custom) may be regarded as a piece of 
northern “local colour.” 

The suggestion his leaded pole-axe is a needless change ; moreover it 
presents a rather trivial incident, 

Hamlety i. 4. 36—38: 

“the dram of eale 

Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal.” 

We cannot get any tolerable sense out of the words as they stand, 
t ough the general drift of the passage is made clear by the context. 

erhaps the best emendation is often donty thus : ‘ the small measure of 
evil {dil=zeale) doth often efface or extinguish (like a candle) all the good 
e ement and bring it to its own ruin or disgrace.' Often would repeat 
^inline 23. The whole passage, 17 — 38, is absent in the Folio; no 
oubt, cut out from the acting-version on account of its involved 
c aracter, difficult for any audience to follow. 

Hamlety iv. 3. 47 : 

“a cherub that sees them.” 

^ According to a mediaeval belief the Heavenly beings were divided 
mto nine Orders or Choirs — such as Seraphim, Cherubim, Angels, 
rchangels, Principalities — and each 'Order posse.ssed some special 
quality. The Cherubim had a wondrous power of vision, being ‘‘full 
^ about them” {^Ezekiel i. i8, x. In several places 

w ere Shakespeare refers to them there is the notion of seeing ; cf. The 
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Merchant of Venice, V. i. 62, “the young-eyed cherubins,” i.e. with 

sight ever young, hence ‘keen, undimmed.’ , - c. 

This division of the Heavenly beings into Orders originated in bt 

Paul's words in Ephcu i. 2., Coloss. i. 16. It was very familiar to 
people in the Middle Ages, and Elizabethan writers often refer to it. 
Milton made it the basis of the whole angelical system of Paradue 
Losl. Note that Shakespeare uses cherub as the singular of cherubms 
(correctly, cherubim), i.e. to mean ‘ a heavenly spirit’; not, that is, wi 
our idea of a ‘ cherub.’ 


Hamlet, v. i. 269: 

“Woo’t drink up eisel?” 

For me/ the ist Quarto has vessels; all the other Quartos “Esill” 
(not in italics) ; all the Folios Esile (in italics) ; and there can be n^ 
doubt that these two forms represent an old word eisel or o’ 
‘vinegar,’ which Shakespeare uses in Sonnet III. That it was ar 
even in Shakespeare’s time and therefore unfamiliar to his printers m y 
be inferred from the fact that the New English Dictionary gives 

instance of its use later than 1634. 

Drink up eisel and eat a crocodile are similar fantastic and in 

making Hamlet ask these ironical questions Shakespeare ° 

special Elizabethan custom. “ It was a fashion of the 

sLkespeare’s time to do some extravagant feat ^ a proof of 

in honour of their mistresses, and among others the swallowing of som 

nauseous potion was the most frequent 

This fLiion is illustrated by a well-known passage in 
^ Dutch Courtezan (iv. i). where a lover tells his 

.‘been drunke to her [your] health, swallowed flap-dr^ons [ .e b g 
substances, such as candle-ends, floating in liquor], eate glasses sta 
arms, and done all the offices of protested gallantry for your sake.^^ 
There is another view. According to the usage that pieva 

First Folio, italic type denotes a proper name : hence ^ 

Esile as the word stands in the Folio, represents the name of so 
fft^e German Vistula), and that the question is a poetm 

exaggeration. But this is very fanciful : there is no "''"■"^“^xMCted 
ling which Shakespeare’s audiences could -“J- ,he 

to know. The archaic nature ^ hi it is spelt with 

peculiarities of the printing. Similarly in Sonnet i , i it is sp 

a capital E (“Eysell”) in the original Quarto. 
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POINTS OF ELIZABETHAN DRAMA AND STAGE-HISTORY. 


HamUt^ II. 1. 318 — 347. 


This is a contemporary allusion. Shakespeare has in mind (and his 

audience would at once recognise) the following episode in the annals of 
the Elizabethan stage. 


The choristers of the Chapel Royal were accustomed to act ; and in 
W a company of boy-actors known as “ lire Children of the Chapel,” 
cause recruited chiefly from these choristers, were installed at the 
ackfriars Theatre, and as they gained experience in acting won great 
popularity. There is evidence that this popularity was due to the 
superior quality of the theatre itself (where the prices charged were 
the splendour of the dresses and elaborate stage-equipment, the 
music and dancing, in which the boy-actors would naturally excel, and 
Mme special features, such as the introduction of a masque-episode 
uringihe play or a concert before the play. These performances, which 
might well be described as “priuate playes*,” since the “Children” 

the same footing as the ordinary theatrical profession 
f K- players”), became (as Rosencranlz is made to say) “ the 

as ion^ ; so much so, that the regular theatres could not stand the 
competition, and their companies of actors had to leave London and 
travel” in the provinces. The “noueltie* ” or “ innovation,” in fact, 
o t IS new competition was as disastrous to them as any legal “inhibi- 

^ closing of the London theatres, could have been. 

^ d possibly the allusion to their “ travelling” corresponds with the 

experience of Shakespeare’s own company of players. There seems to 

e some reason to think that they “travelled” towards the end of the 
year i6oi, by which lime “the Children of the Chapel [i.e. the boy- 

formidable competitors of the public stage.” 
us much, then, as to the main allusion — tlie “controversy” 
tween the men-actors and the boy-actors. But tliere was also a 
cohtroversy” connected with it, between two groups of dramatists, 
and^ this is glanced at here in Hamlet, 

d'ffl ranks of the dramatists accentuated the actors’ 

c ties. Ben Jonson was, at the end of the sixteenth century, 


murK .vT ®PPll®<l to the performances of the Children (cf. 11. 2. 327) in the 

orter vcrsloo of the passage in the first Quarto of llnmlet (1603). 
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engaged in a fierce personal quarrel with two of his fellow dramatists, 
Marston and Dekker. The adult actors generally avowed sympathy 
with Jonson’s foes. Jonson. by way of revenge, sought an offensive 
alliance with ‘the Children of the Chapel.* Under careful tuition the 
boys proved capable of performing much the same pieces as the men. 
To * the children * Jonson offered in 1600 his comical satire of Cynihia's 
Revelsy in which he held up to ridicule Dekker, Marston, and their 
actor-friends. The play, when acted by ‘the children’ at the Black- 
friars Theatre, was warmly welcomed by the audience. Next year 
Jonson repeated his manoeuvre with greater effect. He learnt that 
Marston and Dekker were conspiring with the actors of Shakespeare’s 
company to attack him in a piece called Satiro-Mastix^ or the Un- 
trussing of the Humourous Poet. He anticipated their design by 
producing, again with ‘ the Children of the Chapel/ his Poetaster, 
which was throughout a venomous invective against his enemies— 
dramatists and actors alike. Shakespeare’s company retorted by pro- 
ducing Dekker and Marston’s Satiro-Mastix at the Globe Th^tre 
next year. But Jonson’s action had given new life to the vogue of the 
children. Playgoers took sides in the struggle, and their attention w^ 
for a season riveted, to the exclusion of topics more germane to their 
province, on the actors’ and dramatists’ boisterous war of personalities 
- 

This controversy extended from about 1600 to 1604, when Marston 
was reconciled to Jonson, who also “ appears to have had no subsequent 
dispute with Dekker.” Shakespeare had kept clear of it, "lay 
ferred from an allusion in the prologue to Troilus and Cressuta and from 
passages in Ben Jonson’s Poetaster. Similarly, though he natural^ 
sympathised with the men-actors, his own company having 
from the competition of the boy-actors, yet he rebuked the ^ 

members of the same profession reviling each other for the amt^ 
of the public. By his contemporaries he i.s always ° .. 

of affection as “ the gentle Shakespeare sweetest 
{VAiiegro, 133)— but more particularly “the gentle Shakespe 

Hamleti ll. 347 • 

“ Hercules and his load too. 

The Globe Theatre referred to in these words was the one ttn* 

which«hakespeare was associated from the time of its '599 

till his final retirement to Stratford. He alludes to .U circular shape 
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ffemy V, ^ 1 . i. 13, <*this wooden O” (it was built of wood), and in 

1 7 * 139 (“all the world’s a stage”), to the motto 

pa over^its entrance, viz. ToHis mutidus agit histriotuniy ‘every one 
K a player’ (a quotation from the fragments of Petronius Arbiter, a 
wnter of the Silver Age of Latinity, who died a.d. 66). 

Shakespeare himself had “a share” {Hamiet, in. 3. 265) in the 
o e Theatre from 1599 till about i6ii, when he had retired to 
Stratford; also in the Blackfriars Theatre. From the Globe alone 
^ akespeare must have drawn an income of more than ^^500 in all, 
>■6. m.his double capacity as actor and part-proprietor— 

Hamlet y 11. 2. 383 : 

“scene indlvidable, or poem unlimited.” 

The so-called “unities” are rules (observed in the Greek drama 

ut not without striking deviations), that the “scene” of the action of 

^ p ay should not change, and the time in which the events occur should 

not exceed 24 hours. The only play in which Shakespeare takes these 

account is The Tempest* The time of its action is only 3 hours 

^ nt), and the “scene” is always in the Island, though it does change 
Irom one part to another. 

The third unity is that of action, which ordains that there should be 
°ii ol*** theme in a play (as in Mcubeth\ and no underplot (as in almost 

all Shakespeare’s plays). 

Freedom in respect of the unities and of the principle that opposite 
e ements may be combined in a play is the real M^na Charta of the 
lilizabethan romantic drama. 

Hamlety ii, 2. 383, 384 : 

“ Seneca cannot be too heavy.” 

writer had so great an influence on Elizabethan tragedy 
as the Latin poet Seneca (died a.d. 65). His “Ten Tragedies ” (modelled 
on t e Greek style) had been translated into English, and were often 
^ by students at the “Revels” of the Inns of Court, and before the 
^een. The Ghost is a stock-character in Seneca’s tragedies. Like 
arip es, Seneca is remarkable for his maxims and sententious sayings, 
®^y of which are reproduced by the Elizabethan dramatists. The old 
am/r/-play was no doubt Senecan in style, and we get a survival of it 
e moralising element of Shakespeare’s Flay -scene. It is quite 
* y that Shakespeare read some of Seneca’s works in the (Original 
“ * schoolboy, the tragedies being a favourite school-book. 
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Hamlety il. 2. 407 — 41 1. 

In the Elizabethan public theatres female parts were played by young 
men or boy-actors, a fact which probably had some bearing on the plots 
of plays, especially in the use of disguises (e.g. Portia, Rosalind). Cf. 
CoriolaiiuSj II. 2. 100, “ When he might act the woman in the scene,” 
and Rosalind’s words in the Epilogue to As Yoit Like It, “if I were a 
woman.” So in Antony and Cleopatra, V. 2. 216— 220, where “squeak- 
ing” is scornfully applied to a boy’s high-pitched treble, i.e. with the 
same idea as “cry out on the top of question” (Hamlet, ll. 2. 328). 
After the restoration the practice of women acting in public (at private 
entertainments like Masques it had been quite usual) was legalised by a 
Royal Patent issued in 1662. 


Hamlet, ill. 2. 37—43* 


“your clowns etc.” 

The Clown of the Elizabethan drama descended from the Vice of the 
Morality-plays. Shakespeare so elevated the conception and part of 
the Clown in characters like Touchstone (As You Like It) and Feste 
(Twelfth Night) that he may be said to have re-created the character. 
Indeed the name Clown as applied to such characters as those sounds 
misleading, at least to our ears. Later, he carried the refining process 
further, and depicted that wonderfiil, wistful being, the Fool of King 

Lear, 

Probably Shakespeare was rebuking gently the actor Kemp, who 
played all the chief low-comedy parts in Shakespeare’s plays, such as 
Lancelot in The Merchant of Feniee, Dogberry in Mueh Ado About 
Nothing, and Touchstone. He is thought to have been rather a 
conceited man. He may have annoyed Shakespeare by introducing 
witticisms and comic “business.” A passage in the first Quarto of 
Hamlet illustrates the sort of “gag” which these Clowns were too fond 

of introducing. > . ,.1. u. 

The eulogy of the Jester Yorick (v. i. . 77-184) ^ 

meant for the celebrated comedian Richard Tarleton, who m 
(i.e. two years after Shakespeare came up to London from Strat )■ 
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Hamlet^ iii, q. 95 — 101: 

“you played once i* the university?” 

This refers to the acting of plays, mostly Latin but sometimes 
English, by the students of Cambridge and Oxford, at Christmas and 
on great occasions, e.g. the visit of the Sovereign or a foreign prince. 
Elizabeth, when she visited Cambridge in 1564, saw the Auluiaria of 
Plautus and a Latin tragedy of Dido^ The best known English plays 
are the PUgrimage to Parnasstts (1597—1598), in two parts, and the 
Petum (1602), a trilogy acted at St John’s College, Cambridge, at the 
Christmas revels. Each of these pieces contains most interesting allu- 
sions to Shakespeare— “sweet Mr Shakspere,” as he is twice described 
in the Pilgrimage^ Part II. 

Shakespeare’s allusion here to the custom of this “playing i’ the 
university ’ (i.e. by amateurs) is the more interesting because Hamlet 
(says Mr Lee) is the only drama by Shakespeare known to have been 
acted in his lifetime at the two Universities. Compare the description of 
the play on the title-page of the first Quarto: “As it hath beene diuerse 
timis acted by his Highnesse seruants in the Cittie of London : as also 
in the two Vniuersities of Cambridge and Oxford, and else- where.” 

We do not know whether in writing his own play Julius Ceesar 
Shakespeare used any existing play on the same subject, but there were 
several, as he perhaps hints {Julius Ceesar^ HI. i. jjg). One of 
these was a Latin piece, Epilogus Ceesaris luler/ecti, performed at 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1582 ; very likely the work alluded to here in 
Hamlet^**! did enact Julius Caesar.” 


t 
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HAMLET’S AGE. 

It is part of the Hamlet-puzzle that we cannot say, with any certainty, 
how old he is supposed to be. 

A. The evidence which really weighs most is the character of his 

speeches. They are not those of a young man. Their qualities of 

reflection, insight, experience are beyond the scope of youth. They 

reveal the “ formed man at any rate, to most students of Hamlet 
and of life. 

This impression, due to evidence which we may call internal, is 
V, H, jQ 
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substantiated by specific evidence external to Hamlet. The Grave* 
digger says (and people of his status are very precise in such matters, 
their thoughts being little diverted to affairs outside their own experience) 
that Hamlet is 30. Seev. i. 135 — 141, I55» The evidence of these 
passages is plain beyond dispute. It is confirmed by the succeeding 
passage (165 — 184) about Yorick. The jester has been dead “three- 
and-twenty years,” but Hamlet was old enough to remember him well. 
What makes this confirmation more striking is the fact that “three-and- 
twenty years,” the reading of the 2nd Quarto (1604), has been substituted 
for “this dozen years,” the reading of the ist Quarto (1603). Clearly 
Shakespeare meant to confirm the Grave-digger’s “ thirty years.” And 
in the Play-scene “thirty ” is the burden of the first speech (ill. 2. 144 — 
149) of the King, who stands for Hamlet’s father. Strong evidence, 
therefore, external to Hamlet, tallies with the strong internal evidence 
that he is not a young man, still less a youth, but a “formed man” — a 


man of 30. 

B. But strong evidence, also external to Hamlet, points to the conclu- 
sion we have just rejected, viz. that Hamlet is young — “ not much past 
21.” Thus his youth is specifically mentioned in i. 3. 123; and in two 
other places (l. i. 170, and V. i. 141) he is “young Hamlet,” though in 
these cases the epithet may be used partly for the sake of distinguishing 
him from his father. Again, what Laertes says to Ophelia (l. 3) clearly 
has reference to a young man ; cf. especially 5 — 9. Again, Hamlet is 
represented as the compeer of men who certainly make the impression 
of youthfulness. Horatio, Laertes, Fortinbras, Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern are a group whose average age one would set somewhere 
betw'een 20 and 25 — nearer the latter. Again, Hamlet and Horatio 
are still students (l- 2. 112, 113, 163), and in Shakespeare’s time the 
university-course was taken much earlier than it is now. This item, 
however, must not be pressed without qualification, because it appears 
that Danish custom differed considerably from the English. Still, the 
difference would not be known to Shakespeare’s audience, and they 
would hardly have recognised university-students in men of thirty. 
Shakespeare would not introduce a detail tliat added nothing of dramatic 

or picturesque value and merely tended to confuse. 

Lastly, the part of Hamlet’s mother suggests that she is not an 
elderly woman ; nor (as has been cynically remarked) would Hamlet at 

thirty have been so amazed at her changeableness. 

The evidence, then, grouped under the heading points o 

conclusion “not much past 21.” almost as clearly as the evidence 
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grouped under the heading demonstrates the “formed man" of 30. 
Nor can discrepancies of such magnitude be reconciled. It seems best 
to admit some inconsistency. “ Shakespeare at fust conceived Hamlet 
as a youth., ..But as Shakespeare worked on at his drama, and came to 
deposit in Hamlet’s mind, as in a treasury, more and more of his own 
life-wisdom, of his own experience, and of his own keen and virile wit, 
he saw that early youth was too slight a framework to support his 
intellectual weight, and gave Hamlet the age of ripening manhood " 
— Brandes. 

It may fairly be assumed that the origin of the inconsistency 
(if inconsistency there be) should be traced to the circumstances of the 
composition of the play. The Hamlet of Saxo Grammaticus is a 
youth, and the Hamlet of the 1st (Quarto (1603) is a youth — indeed, 
to his mother a ‘*boy^” Probably the Hamlet of the intermediate 
work that old play which Shakespeare made the basis of his tragedy 
was a youth ; and Shakespeare started with this idea but modified it 
as the portrait of the prince grew upon the canvas. Moreover, the 
actual time of a play does not necessarily coincide with the dramatic 
time-illusion : stress of events often seems to a character (e.g. 
Macbeth) with a rapidity of effect not credible literally. After all, 
the inconsistency does not affect the character of Hamlet. 


ADDENDUMS 

monarch of Denmark (and Norway) when Shakespeare 
wote HarnUt was, as we have seen, Christian IV, brother of Anne, wife 
o James I. A Li/e of Christian IV was published in 1028, and the 
nUr gives grounds for thinking that Shakespeare had Christian and 
nis Court in view. Thus the picture (i. 4. 8—38) of the Bacchanalian 
revelling of Claudius applies only too well to Christian. Equally 
p^site IS the account (i. i. yo—yQ) of the military and naval activities 
u * in the early years of Christian’s reign (says this Life), 

ough the royal shipyard on Bremerholmen was generally the busiest 
p ace in Copenhagen, extra shifts of caipenters and painters and sail- 
a ers were set to work, so castle and city could hear the blows of axe 
and namnier both day and night, and the sky above the shipyard was 

rh ^11 fires." The King even requisitioned many of the 

uren bells of Copenhagen for the manufacluie of “brazen cannon." 
the political situation of Denmark, especially in regard to Poland, 
parallels to that represented in the play, 
his theory (quite new, I believe) illustrates further the Danish 
Clement, contemporary or “topical," in //aw/e/. The source of 
akespeare s information has been mentioned (p. xxiii). 

not niay note that the important passage v. i. 155, 156, does 

have seen that the other n1>otit Yorlck was changed, 
ntarized from The Timrt Literary SuppUnunt^ Nov. 22, 1928. 


10 2 
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' HINTS ON METRE. 

I, Regular Type of Blank Verse. 

Blank verse^ consists of unrliymed lines, each of which, if constructed 
according to the regular type, contains five feet, each foot being com- 
posed of two syllables and having a strong stress or accent on the second 
syllable, so that each line has five stresses, falling respectively on the 
eveu syllables, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10. Here is an example from HamUt ^ 
(i. 2. 65)1 

“A litjtle m6re | than kin, | and l^ss | than kind.' 

The rhythm of a line like this is a “rising” rhythm. 

Blank verse prior to Marlowe, the great Elizabethan dramatist 
whose work influenced Shakespeare, "was modelled strictly on this 
type. Further, this early blank verse was what is termed “end-stopt” : 
that is to say, there was almost always some pause, however slight, in 
the sense, and consequently in the rhythm, at the close of each line; 
while the couplet was normally the limit of the sense- As an example 
of this “end-stopt,” strictly regular verse, take the following extract 
from the first play written in blank verse, viz. the tragedy called 

Gorbodue (1561): 

“ Why should I live and linger forth my time. 

In longer life to double my distress? 

O me most woeful wight I whom no mishap 
Long ere this day could have bereaved hence : 

Mought not these hands by fortune or by fate 
Have pierced this breast, and life with iron reft? 

I The metre is sometimes called “iambic pentameter verse,” but this and Other 
terms of Greek prosody, with Us symbols, should be avoided, since classic^ettes 
Greek and Latin, are based on a different principle from EngUsh prosody. The 
of classical metre is the “quantity” of syllables, and this is represented by the r^ymboU 
- Gong sylUble) and - (shortX The basis of English metre is stress or accent fue^ 
stress laid by the voice on a syllable in pronouncing it) ; and stress should bo 
represented by the symbols ' (strong stress) and (weak). 
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If the whole of Hamlet were written in verse of this kind 

me effect, obviously, would be intolerably monotonous. Blank verse 

before Marlowe was intolerably monotonous, and in an especial deeree 

un^ited to the drama, which with its varying situations and moods 

needs a varied medium of expression more than any other kind of 

poetry. Marlowe’s great service to metre, carried further by Shake- 

j>eare, was to introduce variations into the existing type of the blank 

decasyllabic measure. In fact, analysis of the blank verse of any 

writer really resolves itself into a study of his modifications of the 
end«stopt'* regular type. 


n. Sliakespeare'c Variations of the Regular Type. 


The chief variations found in Shakespeare (some of them often 
combined in the same line) are these: 

As we read a passage of blank verse our ear 
tens us that the stresses or accents are not always 1 of the same weight in 
all the five feet of each line. Thus in the line 

“ The cAnjker gills | the fnifants 6f | the spring (i. 3. 38) 

we feel at once that the stress in the 4th foot is not equal to that which 
comes m the other feet. A light stress like this is commonly called 
a weak stress. Two weak stresses may occur in the same line, but 

together. The foot in which a weak stress is least frequent 
IS the first. It is perhaps with prepositions that a weak stress, in any 
foot, occurs most often. Here are lines with weak stresses : 

“And thin I it startled like | a guil|ty thing 
Up6n I a fear|fiil sumlmons ” (i. i. 148, 149). 

“For what | we kn6w [ mist be | and is | as c6m(mon) 

As inly thi \ most vuljgar thing 1 to s^nse ” (i. 2. 98, 99). 

“ D6 not I for d[ver with \ thy vaflled lids 
Se^k for | thy ndlble fathler in | the diist’* (i. 2. 70, 71), 

“It fijded bn | the cr6w(ing 6f | the c< 5 ck“ (i. 1. 157). 

“Pissing I through nijture t6 ) et 4 r|nity” (i, 2. 73). 

Horiltio siys | ’tis but | our fanltas^” (i. 1. 23). 


' Abbott estimates that rather less than 
Of five strong stresses, and that about two lines 


one line of three has the full number 
out of three have four strong stresses. 
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It may not be amiss to remind the young student that in reading a 
passage of Shakespeare aloud he should be careful to give the weak 
stresses as weak, i.e, not lay the same emphasis indiscriminately on all 
the stressed syllables. 

2. Inverted stresses^. The strong stress may fall on the first ot 
the two syllables that form a foot — as the student will have observed 
in several of the lines quoted above. The following extracts also 
contain examples: 

“Angels I and min|ist^rs j of grace | defend (us)” (l. 4. 39). 

“ Doom’d for | a certlain term | to walk | the nfght, 

And for | the day J confined | to fast ) in fires” (i. 5. 10, ii}- 

“ O heart, | lose not | thy nd|ture ; Mt I not ev(er) 

I'he soul I of Nelro Uniter this | firm b6s(om) ” 

(in. 2. 376, 377 )' 

“In e'lqual scale ] weighing | delight | and dole” (l. 2. 13). 

“Taint not | thy mind, | nor le't ( thy soul j contrive 
^Vgainst | thy in6th|er aught : | leave her | to hea(ven) ” 

(i. S' 85. 86). 

“Touching | this dread|ed sight, | twice seen | of us” (i. i. 25). 

“Looks it [ not like ) the king? | mark it, [ Hora(tio)” (i. i- 43 )' 

Inversion of the stress is most frequent after a pause: hence the 
foot in which it occurs most often is the first (i.e. after the pause at the 
end of the preceding line). There may be two inversions in one line, 
as some of the examples show ; but they are seldom consecutive. This 
shifting of the stress generally emphasises a word. It also varies the 
regular “rising rhythm” of the normal blank verse by a “falling 
rhythm. ” 

3. Extra syllables. Instead of ten syllables a line may contain 
eleven or even twelve. An extra syllable, unstressed, may occur at 
any point in the line, and usually comes before a pause : hence it is 
commonest in the last foot (the end of a line being the commonest place 

1 C(. Mr Robert Bridges’s work, Millon's Prosody^ pp. 19 — 21, where Milton’s 
use of inversions is fully analysed and illustrated in a way that helps the study of 
Shakespeaiv s inversions. 
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ii 


for a pause), and frequent about the middle of a line (where there is 
Often a break in the sense or rhythm). Compare 

The vir|y plAce | puts t6ys j of dcs|peid((ion) ” (i. 4. 75). 

Nor what | he spike, | thoigh it | lack’d firm | a Ht(tle), 

Was ndt I like mid(ness). | There’s s6me|thing In | his soul ” 

“Her modd | will needs | be plt(ied). | 

What would | she have?” (iv. 5. 3). 
"Blit that I this f6l|Iy doiits (it). | 

„ . f 61 |lo\v, Ger(trude)” (iv. 7. igi). 

And hiirt | my brdth(er). | ^ 

I’m sal|isf[’d | in na{ture)” (v. 2. 232). 

An extra syllable, unstressed’, at the end of a line, as in most 
of these examples, is variously called a “double ending’’ and a 
femimne ending.” The use of the “double ending’’ becomes in- 
creasingly frequent^ as Shakespeare’s blank verse grows more complex. 

Double e^mgs increase’’ from 4 per cent, in Labour's Lost 

to 33 m The Tempest, middle plays such as Henry K having a 
l^rcentage of about 18. The percentage of “double endings” is 
therefore one of the chief of the metrical tests which help us to L the 
date of a play. In fact the use of “double endings” is the commonest 

s!ll M " variations of the normal blank verse. The extra 

y a e at the end of a line not only gives variety by breaking the 

no^r ten-syllabled lines, but also, where there is 

no pause after it, carries on the sense and rhythm to the next line. 

the ‘I’e end-less commonly, in 

the middle — of a line. Compare ^ 

■‘My lord, I I came I to s^e | your fathler’s fu(neral) ” (i. e. ,75). 
“Unto I that element); I but 16 ng | it coiild | not be” (iv. 7. 180). 

“ O’erbeirs | your dffficers). | The rab|ble call | him lord ” 

(iv. 5. 85). 

Sprung from [ negl^clted love. | How now, ) Ophe(Iia) ” 

(ni. I. 178). 

ShakespeMC^Th^^^**'* r***^V*^* naturally bear a stress is rare in 

i" yill. is of .he metrical 

^eZm- TTn ' “ P'^V- Milton has one or two instance, 

, ®°''' » hnght golden flower, but not in this (soil). " 

The metrical statiMic in the« “ Hints” are taken from various sources. 
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“ My thoiight, | whose mur|der y^t | is but | fant^(tical) ” 

(Macbeth^ I. 3. 139). 

“That nev|er m 4 y ( ill KSfjfice, 6r | fell jeal(ousy)” 

{Henry V. V. 2. 391)- 

This licence is specially frequent with proper names; compare 

“ I pray | thee, stay | with us, | g6 not | to Wit(tenberg) ** 

(i, 2. 1 19). 

“ My Lord | of West|moreland, ] and un|cle fex(eter) ” 

{Henry V, II. 2. 70). 

“My dedr | Lord G 16 s|ter, dnd | my go6d | Lord ^^x(eter) ” 

(Henry V. IV. 3. 9). 

The number of lines with two extra syllables increases much in the 
later plays of Shakespeare. Generally one of the extra syllables admits 
of some degree of slurring — e.g. (almost) off^ cers in IV, 5* ® 5 » 
funeral in I. 2. 175. 

4, Unsiopt {or Run-on) verse. The blank verse of Shakespeare’s 
early plays shows clearly the influence of the rhymed couplet which 
he had used so much in his very earliest work. In his early bla^ 
verse the rhyme indeed is gone, but the couplet form remains, with its 
frequent pause of sense, and consequently of rhythm, at the end of the 
first line, and its still more frequent stop at the end of the second. 
Lines of this type mark only the first step in the evolution of blank verse : 
freedom in the expression of sense and varied rhythm are still absent ; 
and freedom and variety come only when the sense “ runs on,” without 

a break, from one line to another. 

If at the end of a line there is any pause— anything, that is. in the 
sense or rhythm which involves an actual pause of the voice, however 
brief— the line is termed “ end-stopt.” If there is no pause at the end 
of the line — nothing to prevent the sound overflowing ^ into the next line 

1 The overflow is helped by the use of “light” and “weak" endings to a lin^ 
“Light endings" are monosyllables on which “the voice can to a small extent dwell": 
such as the parts of the auxiliary verbs 3 ^, have, 'ivill, shall, can, dc; pronouns like 
I, we, thou, you, he, she, they, who, which, etc. ; and conjunctions such as when, 
where, while. “Weak endings" are those monosyllables over which the voice passes 
with practically no stress at all— e.g. the prepositions at, hy,/or,/rom, in, of, on, to, 
with; also and, but, if, nor, or, than, that: all words which go very closely with 
what follows and therefore link the end of one line with the beginning of the next 
The use of these endings belongs to the later plays. “ Light endings" are first 
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—it is termed ‘‘unstopf* or “run-on.” There is a progressive in- 
crease of “ unstopt " verse in the plays. The proportion of “ unstopt ” to 
end-stopt * lines is in Love's Labour^ s Lost oxi\y i in r8 (approximately) ; 
in The IVmter's Tale it is about i in 2. The amount, therefore, of 
unstopt veree in a play is another of the metrical tests by which 
the pen^ of its composition may, to some extent, be inferred. But 
nece^anly It is not a fixed test, since sensibility to sound depends on 
the individual ear, and even punctuation is an uncertain quantity. 
Roughly, however, we may say that the sound and the sense go together. 

5. A syllable slurred, “Provided there be only one accented 

syllable, there may be more than two syllables in any foot. ‘ It is he * 

IS as much a foot as ‘ * tis he * ; ‘we will serve * as ‘ we’ll serve * ; ‘ it is 
over* as *’tis o’er.’ 

“ Naturally it is among pronouns and the auxiliary verbs [and pre- 
positions\ that we must look for unemphatic syllables in the Shake- 
sp^nan verse. Sometimes the unemphatic nature of the syllable is 
indicated by a contraction in the spelling. Often, however, syllables 

syllables may go in the same foot 
ha ^ ^ ® important, because feet so composed 

■ .^|'‘®_‘"syllabic rhythm is a recognised element of English verse', 

especia ly m the foot which classical prosody calls an anapaest ( ) 

£/xamples are : r v /• 

“ Whereof I he’s the he^d. 1 Then ff ( he sdys | he loves (you) » 

“Of fm[pious stub|bomn^ss ; | *Us unm^njly grief” (i. 1 93), 

This rhythm is specially characteristic of the later plays. Compare 
Blit that I the sei, | mounting [ to the^ welfkin’s ch^ek ” 

{The Tempest^ I. 2. 4 ). 

“weak endings’* (38) in Anioptya,td Cleopatra 

W a vfrfL » “ ‘■s''' ■■ -ak." So„.c 

^ till 2^1 '■''‘■“e^” Of “ «ndi„gs" ..o play has mor. .han 

“ ““f The proportion of these endings-" light" and 

(Ingramy “‘"''f”' “other of the metrical tests applied to the later plays 

» ^3""“ OW Eoglish alliterative verse ” (Mayor). 
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“And h^re | was ( by the safl|ors. Thou, | my sIAve’* 

{Th£ Tempest^ i. a, 270). 

‘ Him that | you term'd, sir, | ‘The good | old lord, | Gon2a|Io“* 

{The Tempest^ V. i. 15), 

“I* the last I night's stdnn ] I such | a f<fl|low saw" 

{IGng Lear^ IV« l. 34). 

6 . Omissions, After a pause or interruption there is sometimes an 
omission (a) of a stressed or unstressed syllable (oftenest in the first 
foot), or even (^) of a whole foot. 

“It is obvious" (says Abbott) “that a syllable or foot may be 
supplied by a gesture, as beckoning, a movement of the head to listen, 
or of the hand to demand attention": or the blank may be accounted 
for by an interruption, such as the entrance of another character, or by 
a marked pause or break in the sense. Compare 

{a) “As he | would draw | it. [Hamiet **pemses**'] | Long stay'd | 
he so” {Hamlet, u. i. 91). 

“And falls | on th* 6th|er. \Enier Lady Af.] | How now I | what 
news?” {Macbeth, I. 7 * 28). 

“riatter|ersl [Turns to Eruttes} | Now, Brultus, thank | yourself” 

{yttlius Ccesar, V. i. 45). 

“Messa|lal [Messala turns and salutes'\\\\hit saysj my genleral?” 

{yulius Ceesar, v. i. 70). 

“ Who I comes here ? | The w6r|thy thane | of Ross ” 

{Macbeth, l. a. 45). 

“Majny years | of hapjpy days j befal” {Richard II. I. I. ao). 

“Then | the whf[ning scho6I|boy with | his sat|chel” 

{As You Like It, li. 7. I45). 

{b) “Must give | us paiSse. | [Meditaiioti\ | There's the [ resp&it” 

{Hamlet, III. i. 68). 

“He’s ti'en. | [Shout~[ [ And, hirk ! | they shout | for jdy” 

{yidms Ccesar, V. 3. 3a). 

7. Lines of irregular length. Shakespeare uses lines of three feet 
often; less frequently, lines of two feet, especially to break the course 
of some passionate speech; lines of four feet ; half-lines occasionally; 
brief .questions, answers and exclamations, which metrically need not 
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wunt; and rarely lines with six strong stresses, i.e. Alexandrines* 

sonorous type of verse which ends each stanza in The Fcurie 

Quietu), 

As a rule, the use of a short line corresponds with something in the 
s^, e.g. a break (as at the end of a speech), agitation, conversational 
ettect of question and answer, strong emphasis. Thus agitation is 
obviously expressed by the metrical breaks in Horatio’s apostrophe of 
c host (i. i29> passion of varying moods by the 

paiwes in Handet’s soliloquy (ti. 2. 525—565). At the close of a speech 
a short line gives perhaps greater emphasis, and certainly variety. 
There are not a few lines which look somewhat like Alexandrines 

( apparent Alexandrines, » as Abbott calls them) but which on examina- 
tion are found not to have six unmistakeable stresses. Thus in many 

seemingly long lines one syllable or more can be slurred or elided or 
treated as extra-metrical. 

We have alr^dy noted several illustrations— i. 2. 94, 119, 175; 

3 * 24 J IV. 5. 85; IV. 7. 180, 191; V. 2, 232— and the following 
may be added.- ^ 

(a) “ Hail to | your 16 rd(ship) I | 

I’m glad I to s^e | you w^ll ” 


w 


(l. 2. 159). 

But n6 er ' th’ offence. | To bedr | all smooth [ and e(ven) ” 

(iv. 3. 7). 

“In huglger-miigger ( t’ int^r (him) : | poor 0 )phelia ” 


. . 5. 67). 

Here in the third foot the unstressed syllable at the end is partially 
absorbed into the strongly stressed syllable that precedes, and the whole 
foot illustrates the principle that two unstressed syllables may go in the 
same foot with one stressed syllable. 

{e) “I’ll be I your foil, ) Laer(tes) : | in mine ] ign’rance^” 


' • ' • • “to/* 

Alexandre Paris, on old French poet, or from the J^oman 
xan a xath century poem about Alexander the Great, written in rhymed 
nes o stx feet, in couplets. It is the metre of French tragedy (e.g. of the 
tragedies of Racine and Corneille). 

> In this and similar cases the symbol ’ is intended to show that a vowel 
Ignored m the scansion, though heard more or less in pronunciation. There is no 
of marking the different degrees of slurring: thus, i^.-rnnee represents 
^ r accuracy the pronunciation which must be given here* whereas cJjTcert 
5 e 85 OTjuf/ral in i. 2 . 175 would ovcr-cmphasisc the slurring sound required 
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Again, some seemingly six-foot lines are really “trimeter couplets^: 
that is, “couplets of two verses of three accents each. ..often thus printed 
as two separate short verses in the Folio. ...Shakespeare seems to have 
used this metre mostly for rapid dialogue and retort, and in comic and 
the lighter kind of serious poetry” (Abbott). Generally some notion 
of division is suggested, e.g. in i. 5. 6 , iii. 4. 93 (divided between two 
speakers, as is often the case with the trimeter couplet). 

These, then, are the chief modes by which Shakespeare diversifies 
the structure of regular blank verse. Their general result has been 
well summed up thus: they make the effect of Shakespeare’s maturer 
blank verse rather rhythmical than rigidly metrical, i.e. more a matter of 
stresses distributed with endless variety than of syllables calculated and 
accented accortling to a normal standard ; and there is a progressive 
development in the trisyllabic direction. Every student should grasp 
these variations thoroughly, particularly the first five, and observe the 
illustrations of them that occur in any play (especially the later plays) 
that he may be studying. 

And he must, of course, remember that scansion depends much on 
the way in which a writer abbreviates or lengthens sounds, as the metre 
requires. 

Abbreviation comprises all the cases in whicn a syllable does not 
count metrically — whether it be elided^, or slurred. Many abbre- 
viations belong to everyday speech, others to poetical usage. 

Of lengthening of sounds the most important example is the scansion 
of a monosyllable as two syllables 

For full details the student must refer to the standard authority, viz. 
Dr Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar^ pp. 344 — 387. 


m. Shakespeare’s use of Bhyme. 

In his early plays Shakespeare uses the rhymed couplet® very 
largely ; but gradually the amount of rhyme declines, so that the pro* 
portion of rhymed couplets in a piece is one of the surest indications of 
the period to which it belongs. 

1 Cf. the common elision of ih^ before a vowel. 

S Abbott ^ves the following instances in HamUi: tvhrre (i. 2. 85) ; sweetiu 3. 8); 

(n. *• 3*: 7- 59)» A'*'' (*”• 4- 7); (in. 4. 179); straight (iv. 4- 31); 

O (IV. 4. 6sX 

5 Lc. of five feet in each line : cf. i. 5. 189, J90L 
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Is there much rhyme ? the play is early. 

Is there little rhyme? the play is late. 

‘o every one 

of b ^ ve^e. In The Co,n.dy cf Errors there are 380 rhymed lines 

7 >«A^nwo rhymed lines occur; in TAo 
fVtnter^s Tale not one ” (Dowden). 

In appl^g the rhyme test we must exclude the cases where there 

of rhyme-as in the VVitches-scenes 

“ ' Il*e rhyme of the Masque in Act IV. of The Tempest 

as no be^ng whatsoever on the date of the play, because Masques 
ere usually written in rhymed measures. Similarly all songs such as 
we get m As You Like It, The Tempest, and The Winter’s Tale must, 
ot course, be excluded. Again, the Play-scene in Hamlet (ill. 2) 

esi^ ly written in the manner of the old-fashioned rhymed tragedy. 

J-«t us ronsider for a moment the reasons which led Shakespeare to 
adopt blank verse and gradually abandon rhyme. 

a medium of dramatic expression blank verse, of the varied 
onakespeanan type, has three points of superiority over rhyme : 

I. N^uralness. Rhyme is artificial. It reminds us, therefore, - 
^rhaps I should say, never lets us forget-that the play A a play, 
hcbon and not reality, because in real life people do not converse in 

in moments of great emotion does rhyme destroy 
me .Huston of reality : we cannot conceive of Lear raving at Goneril 
, couplets. Blank verse on the other hand has something 

e naturalness of conversation, and naturalness is a very great help 
towards making fiction appear like truth. 

of rhyming imposes restraint upon a 
lii'tn f ^ blank verse obviously does not involve, and often forces 
o mvert e order of words or even to use a less suitable word. The 

rhymed couplet tends strongly to confine the sense 
I m the limits of the couplet, whereas in the blank verse of a skilful 
writer the sense “ runs on ” easily from line to line. In fact, in the 
rnymed couplet the verse is apt to dominate the sense; while in blank 
ve^ the sei^ finds unfettered expression. And so blank verse has not 
only something of the naturalness but also something of the freedom of 

conversation. 

3 - VaHety. In a paragraph of rhymed couplets the pauses in the 
use an therefore in the rhythm are monotonous. We constantly 
tiavc.a pause at the end of the first line and almost always a pause at 
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the end of the second. With the uniformity of a passage composed in 
this form contrast the varied rhythms of such blank verse as that of The 
Tempesty where the pauses are distributed with ever-changing diversity 
of cadence. 

Again, the rhyme of a long narrative poem when read, or of a short 
lyric when recited, has a pleasing effect ; but in a long spell of spoken 
verse I think that the sound of rhyme, though at first agreeable to it, 
gradually tires the ear. 

These considerations on the comparative merits of rhymed and 
unrhymed verse on the stage should be tested by careful reference to 
the Play-scene in Hamlet (ill. 2). 

What rhyme we do get in Shakespeare’s later plays is mainly at the 
end of a scene, when it serves to indicate the conclusion, and (less 
commonly) at the close of a long speech, when it forms a kind of 
climax. As to the former use (cf. i. 5. 189, 190) Dr Abbott says; 
‘‘Rhyme was often used as an effective termination at the end of the 
scene. When the scenery^ was not changed, or the arrangements were 
so defective that the change was not easily perceptible, it was, perhaps, 
additionally desirable to mark that a scene was finished.” 

And just as rhyme often marks the close of a scene so it sometimes 
marks the close of a chapter in a man’s career, and suggests farewell. 
A striking example of this use of rhyme occurs in As You Like Jit 
II. 3. 67 — 76* where old Adam and Orlando, about to set forth on 
their expedition, severally bid farewell to their former life. Similarly 
in Hichard II. n. 2. 142— 149, the rhyme expresses the feeling of the 
King’s favourites that their period of prosperity is over and they are 
parting for ever; while in v. 5. 110 — 119, it emphasises the tragedy of 
the close of Richard’s life. Again, in Hi Lear (a comparatively late 
play, ido5 — 1606) the banished Kent is made to use rhyme m his 

leave-taking (l. i* 183 I 9 °)- 

One other noticeable purpose of rhyme is found in plays as late as 
Othello (about 1604) and Lear^ viz. to express moralising reflections 
on life and give them a sententious, epigrammatic effect. Dowden 
instances Othello^ I. 3. 202 — 219, and il. i. 149—161. This use of 
rhyme is natural because proverbial wisdom so often takes a rhymed 
form. Maxims stick better in the memory when they are rhymed. 

1 There was no moveable scenery; the only outward indication of the locality 
intended was some stage * property ’ — e.g. " a bed to signify a bed^rhambcr ; a table 
with pens upon it to signify a counting-house ; or a board bearing in large letters the 
name of the place”— 
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rv. Shakespeare's usei of Prose. 

The chief use to which Shakespeare puts prose is as a conversational 
medium of expression. He introduces it where he wishes - to lower the 
dramatic pitch,” and does not desire a poetical effect ; where, in 
he wants to convey the impression of people talking together. 
I his use IS iUustrated so fully in Hamlet that it is needless to par- 
icul^e. Attention, however, may be dra^vn to the interesting 
transitions from prose to verse and verse to prose in the same scene, 

e-g* * i * ; V. I ; V. 2 . These alternations are very suggestive 
as indication of change of mood or circumstances, and the motive in 
^ch case should be carefully considered. It should be observed too 
how characters conceived in a wholly tragic spirit speak only in verse ; 
WhUe prose may be used to convey an impression of unreality where a 
cnaracter is dealing in a trifling or assumed manner with some serious 
emotion. Hence in the great tragedies like Hamlet, -the normal form 
o expression is verse. Prose is here used only for special reasons.” 

The use of prose next in importance is for comic parts and the 
^eech of comic characters like the “Clowns” of the comedies, e.g. 

It, who never drops into blank verse, 
nde^, in this and the other comedies of Shakespeare’s middle 
period, prose becomes practically -the language of comedy,” its 

natural means of expression. Mueli Ado About Nothinz is rcallv 
a ^ose comedy.” 

Prose is commonly assigned to characters of humble position, 

e.g^rvants, sailors (iv. 6) and soldiers like Bates, Court and Williams 

n enry V, It is the normal medium in scenes of - low life,” such 

« the Gmve-diggers’ scene in Hamlet (v. i). Thus in He,ny V. the 

ostess, Bardolph, Nym and the Boy speak wholly in prose as being 

a once humorous (three of them unintentionally) and of humble status ; 

^ t e same remark applies to the Grave-diggers, whom tlie stage- 
directions describe as “clowns.” 

Other minor uses of prose by Shakespeare are for letters (iv. 6), 
proclamations, documents, etc., and occasionally (as though even blank 
verse were too artificial) for the expression of extreme emotion and 

heading “melre”; but it is convenient to 

^ ^/Shakespeare, pp. 
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mental derangement. Compare Ophelia in the mad-scene, iv. 5, and 
Leary iii. 4 ; similarly Hamlet and Edgar (Lear^ iii. 4, iv. i) are both 
made to use prose when they are feigning insanity. 

In one of the most remarkable passages in Hamlet (“this goodly 
frame. ..the paragon of animals,” ii. 2. 290 — 298) the prose is not 
specially introduced to express a particular tone of thought or emotion : 
it merely continues the form of the preceding dialogue, for the sake of 
general harmony of effect, but breathes into that form the spirit of the 
loftiest imaginative ardour. The passage, indeed, like many in the 
Bible, is a signal illustration of the poetical resources of prose. 

It has been noted that Hamlet invariably uses prose in speaking to 
Ophelia and Polonius, Rosencrantz and Guildenstem. Bitterness and 
contempt, irony and wit, and abruptness of thought or feeling, find 
vent more naturally and pointedly in prose than in blank verse. 

Shakespeare’s use of prose increases as the character of his plays 
grows more varied and complex. jRichard Il.y written five or six years 
before Henry has no prose. The amount of prose in a play there- 
fore is an indication of its date, like the amount of rhyme, though not so 
conclusive an indication. 



I. INDEX OF WORDS AND PHRASES. 


This List applies to the Notes only ; words oj which longer explana- 
tions are given will be found in the Glossary. The references are to the 
pages. 


Abbreviations : — 

adj. = adjective. intr. srintransitive. n.=noun. 

vb = verb. 


a (=one) 211 
a^ut, my brain ! 169 
abridgment 165 
£ibsolute 70 ^ 
abuse (n.) 198 
abuse (vb) 153, ,70 
accident 179 
act (= effect) 146 
action 184 

action of battery 503 
addition 150, 156 
admiration 182 
a-down a^down 195 
affection 166 
affront 170 

all the uses 145 
allow 143 

allowance 175 

araai« 147, 169 

amber 100 
amiss (n.) 192 
an (=on) 152 
anchor’s cheer 179 
and (redundant use) 20 ^ 
answer (n.) 210, 211 
antique 167, 212 
antiquity 194 
appal 169 
appointment 197 


approve 138 
argal 202 

argument 163, 178, 179 
arm ( = prepare) 183 
armed at point 146 
arrest (n.) 158 
article 139, 209 
as i = as iO 157. *94 
as ( = namely) 209 
as level as 189 
aspect 168 
assay (n.) 156 
assay (vb) 170 
assign (n.) 209 
assurance 203 
at foot 190 
attend 210 
attribute 150 
audit 184 
aunt-mother 164 
auspicious 142 
avouch 139 

baked meats 146 
bank of flowers 1 78 
bare ( = mere) 172 
batten 186 
bear in hand 158 
beautified 159 
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beaver 147 
bedded 187 
beetles o’er 152 
before my God 139 
bent (n.) 183 
beraitle 163 
bespeak 159 
bestow 168, 170 
beteem 146 
bevy 210 
bias 156 

bisson rheum 168 
bitter 169 
blank (n.) 189 
blank (vb) 179 
blast (vb) 141 
blench 169 

blood ( = passion) 176, 19* 

blo%vn 173 

board ( = accost) 160 

bodkin 172 

body of the time 175 

bond 149 
bonnet 208 
bore ( = calibre) 197 
bound (=ready) 152 
bourn 172 
box 203 
brainish 189 
brave 162 
bravery 207 
breathing time 210 
broad 185 
broker 149 
brooch 199 
button 148 
buz, buz ! 165 
by and by 183 
by Saint Patrick 154 
by the card 203 

calendar 208 

can (old independent use) 199 
candied 176 
canker 148 
canon 145 

canonized 15 ^ 
capable I 75 » 
cap-a-pe 14^ 

Capitol 176 


card 203, 208 
carp 156 

carry it away 163 
carve for himself 147 
cast beyond ourselves 157 
cataplasm 200 
cautel 147 

caviare to the general 166 

cease (n.) 183 

censure 149, 175 

centre ( = of the earth) 160 

chalice 200 

challenger 198 

change (vb = exchange) 146 

changeling 207 

chanson 165 

character (vb) 148 

charge (n.) 207 

chariest 148 

checking at 198 

cheer 179 

cherub 190 

chief in that 149 

chopine 165 

chorus 180 

chough 208 

cicatrice 190 

circumstance 170, 184 

clamour 168 

clepe 150 

climature 141 

closely 170 

closet 157 

coagulate 167 

cockle hat 192 

coil 171 

colleagued 143 

collection 192 

colour (n.) 187 

colour (vb) 161, 170 

columbine 196 

come tardy off 175 

comma 207 

commendable 144 

commission 183, 206 

complete 151 

complexion 151, 167, 208 
comply with 210 
compost 187 
comrade 149 
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conceit i6$, 187, 193, 309 
concernancy 309 
confess thyself 301 
confine (n.), 143, 160 
congrue 190 
conjunctive 198 
conjuration 307 
conscience 173 
consequence 156 
consonancy 161 
constantly I47 
consummation 17 1 
continent (n.) 191, 208 
contract 303 
contraction 185 
conversation 176 

convey 183 

conveyance 303 
convoy 147 
cope (vb) 176 
cote (vb) 163 
count (n.) 198 
countenance 189 
counter 194 
counterfeit 186 
couplet 205 
cousin 143, 176 

cracked within the ring 165 

crants 304 

crescent 147 

cries on havoc 313 

croaking raven i 8 o 

crook (vb) 176 

crow-flower 30 £ 

crowner 301 

cry (n.) 181 

cry (vb) 194 

cue 168 

cunning (n.) 300 
curb (vb) 187 
custom 187, 194 

daggers 183, 186 
daisy 107 

damtica ghost 176 
dead vast 146 
dear concemings 188 
dearest 146 
dearth 309 
declension 160 


decline (vb) 133, 167 

defeat 169 

defeated 143 

delated 143 

deliberate pause 190 

demi-natured 199 

deprive your sovereignty of reason 

destroy 179 
determination 1 74 
difference 197, 308 
digested 166 
direction 157 

disappointed ( = unprepared) 154 
disaster 14 1 
disclose (n.) 174 
disclosed 148, 205 
discourse 146, 173. 191 
dismal 313 

dispatched { = deprived) 153 
disposition 152 
distempered 183 
distilled 146 

distract ( = distracted) 191 
distrust 178 

divide him inventorially 308 

divinity 194 

document 196 

dog will have his day 305 

dole 143 

doom 185 

doomsday 14 1 

doublet 157 

doubt (=:suspect) 147, 159 

doUt 301 

down-gyved 157 
dram of eale 151 
drift of circumstance 170 
drift of question 156 
drink up 305 
dropping 143 

eager 150, 153 
eale 151 
ecstasy 157 
effect 187 
eisel 305 
election 307 

emulate ( = emulating) 139 
enacturc 179 
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encompassment 156 
encounter 160 
encumbered 155 
end (n. = issue) 179 

eng^ed 184 
enginer 188 
entreatment 149 
enviously 191 
erring 141 
escoted 163 
eternal blazon 152 
even and direct 16 1 
event 191 
exception 211 
exclaim against their own suc- 
cession 163 
excrement 187 

exercise ( = act of devotion) 170 

expectancy 173 

expostulate 158 

express (adj.) 163 

expressed in fancy 149 

extent 164 

extinct 149 

extravagant 141 

eyas 162 

eyrie 162 

fair (adj.) 173 
false fire 181 
false steward 196 
famous ape 188 
fardel 172 
fare 176 
fashion 147 
fast (vb) J52 
father 167 
favour 204 
fear ( = fear for) 194 
feat { = deed) 198 
feature 173 
fee 152, 191 
feelingly 208 
fellowship 1 81 
felly, felloe 167 
fennel 196 

fetch of warrant 156 
find (li^al sense) 201 
find him not 174 
fine (= delicate) 195 


fine f=end) 203 
fine (n., legal sense) 203 
fingered 2C^ 
fishmonger 160 
flattering unction 187 
flaw 204 
flushing 146 
foil 21 1 

fond ( = foolish) 154, 210 
fools of nature 152 
for ( = instead of) 204 
for and 203 
for mine ease 208 
for this relief much thanks 138 
for to 174 
.fordo 157, 204 
forged process 153 
forgery 199 

forty (used indefinitely) 205 

four (used indefinitely) 160 

frailty 146 

frame 161, 182 

free 169, 180 

freely 162 

fret me 183 

fretted 162 

from ( = away from) 175 
front ( = brow) 186 
fruit (= dessert) 158 
full of bread 184 
function x68 
fust (vb) 191 

gaingiving 210 
garb I 64 

general assault 156 
general censure 151 
general gender 198 
general groan 183 
generous 149 
gentry 158, 208 
gib 188 
gibber 140 
gilded 184 

give him a further edge 170 

give it welcome 155 

give the assay 158 

give them seals 183 

give you 138 

glass of fashion 173 
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globe (=head) 154 
go about 183 
go to *t 307 

God Jm at your table 193 
Uod lid you 193 
good kissing carrion i6o 
gorge 304 
grained i86 

green (= inexperienced) 140 
greenly 193 

grief (=grievance) 174 
groundling 174 
gules 167 
gulf 183 

habit 187 
handsaw 164 
hanger 309 

happily 141, 164 
harbinger 141 
hardy 153 

has (= possesses) 310 
hatchment 197 
haunt (n.) 189 
hautboy 177 
havoc 313 

head (—occasion) 140 
hearsed 15 1 
hebenon 
hent 185 

her speech is nothing 19 1 
herb of grace 196 
hey nonny, nonny los 
hey-day 186 
hie et ubiquef 155 
hide fox, and all after 190 
hillo, ho, ho. ..come 154 
hire and salary 184 

>38. J5«. 184. 194. ,99^ 

hoar 301 

hobby-horse 177 

hoist with his own pelar 188 

hold ( = hold together) 154 

hold their course 197 

holds quantity 178 

home (=to the full) 184 

honest 166, 173 

honesty 160 

hoodman-blind 186 


hugger-mugger 193 
humorous man 163 
hunts not the trail 158 
husbandry 149 

Hyrcanian beast 166 

I’ll cross it, though it blast me 

141 

idle 159, 176 
immediate 144 
impart 144 
imperious 304 
imponed 309 
import (vb) 199 
important 187 
imposthume 191 

impress (n.) 139 

in a riotous head 194 

in happy time 210 

in his eye ( = in his presence) 190 

in little 164 

in neither aught 178 

in part 142 

in the beaten way of friendship 
161 

in the best 153 

in the gross and scope of 139 

in tlie top of 166 

in this consequence 156 

in yourself ( = personally) 157 

incapable of 301 

incorpsed 199 

index 185 

indifferent 160, 173 
indifferently 175 
indirection 157 
indued unto 201 
inexplicable 175 
influence (in astrology) 141 
infusion 309 
ingenious 305 

inheritanoe ( = possession) 139 

inheritor 303 

inhibition 162 

inquire me 155 

instances that.. .move 179 

interpret 180 

inurned 15 i 

investment ( = robe) lao 
it (=its) 147 ^ 
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jaw-bone 202 
jealousy 157, 192 
jig 167 

John-a-dreams 169 
jointress to 142 
journeyman 175 
jowl 202 

jump (=exactly) 139, 213 
just ( = honest) 176 

keep {vb=: lodge) 156 

keep you in the rear of 148 

keeps himself in clouds 193 

kept short 189 

kettle ( = kettle-drum) 21 1 

kettle-drum 150 

kibe 204 

kin 143 

kind I43 

kindless 169 

know a hawk from a handsaw 164 
know thou a more horrid hent 

laid the odds on 211 
lapsed in time 187 
lapwing 210 
larded 192 
last night of all 138 
law and heraldry 139 
law of writ and the liberty 
165 

lazar-like 153 

leave ( = cease) 179, 186 

lenten 162 

leperous 153 

let ( = hinder) 152 

liberal 201 

lie (intrans. vb) 184 

life-rendering pelican 195 

lightness 160 

likes (vb) 158, 211 

limed 184 

list ( = boundary) 194 

livery 199 

living 206 

loggats 203 

long purple 201 

lose the name of action 172 

luxury 154 


machine 159 

mad north-north-west 164 
made a good end 197 
main (5=central point) 158 
main ( = mainland) 190 
mainly 198 
make a pass 185 
make mad the guilty 169 
make mows at 163 
market 191 
mart 139 

masterly report 199 

matin 154 

may undergo 151 

mazzard 203 

me ( = for me) 148, 155 

meed 209 

merely 145 

merit 172 

miching mallecho 178 
might ( = couId) 139, 159 
might his quietus make 172 
milch 168 
mind’s eye 146 
mineral ( = mine) 189 
mobled 168 
model 207 

modesty 166, 175, 204 
moiety 139 
moist star 141 
mole 150 
moment 172 
mope 186 
more and less 212 
more handsome than fine 166 
more honoured 150 
more nearer 156 
more rawer 209 
more relative 170 
moreover (used as a conjunction) 
158 

mortal coil 171 

mortised 183 

most necessary ’tis 179 

mote 140 

motion 186, 199 

mountebank 200 

mouse (term of endearment) 188 

mow (n.) 163 

murdering-piece 193 
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mutes 178, an 
mutine (n.) ao6 
mutine (vb) 186 

napkin an 

nature’s journeyman 175 
nature’s livery, or fortune’s star 

151 

naught (= naughty) 178 
necessity 193 
Nemean lion 15a 
nerve 15a 
neutral to 167 

nickname God’s creatures 173 
niggard of question 170 
no leisure bated ao6 

no money bid for argument 163 

no more 171 

nor., .not 173 

not. ..cannot 146 

not thinking on 177 •, 

not to be 170 

noyance 183 

numbers ( = verse) 159 

obsequious 144 
occurrent a i a 
odds an 
o’er-raught 170 
o’er*reach ao3 
o’er-sized 167 
o’ertook in ’s rouse ik 6 
of ( = on) 197 
of easiness aoa 
of memory ai3 
of so long life 171 
of vantage 184 

of very liberal conceit aoo 
offence 184 
office 17a 

om^en ( = the calamity portended) 

ominous horse 167 
on mount 198 
on the top of 163 
one defect 151 
operant 179 
opposite 179, 207 
orchard 153 
order ao4 


ore 189 
orison 17a 
out of frame 143 
out of thy star 159 
out of tune 173 
out-herods Herod 175 

packing 189 

paddock 188 

painted tyrant 167 

painting 173 

pair of indentures 203 

pajock 181 

pall (vb) ao6 

pander 186 

pardon (n.) 143 

parle 139 

partisan 14J 

pass ( = a thrust) 185, aoo, 207 

pass (vb) aia 

passage 199, 213 

passion’s slave 176 

patch 187 

peace-parted 205 

peak I 69 

peculiar 183 

pelican 195 

perdy 182 

perfume 172 

perilous 249 

periwig 174 

perpend 159 

perse ver 144 

petar 189 

picked ( = spruce) 204 
pickers and stealers 182 
picture 186 
pigeon-livered 169 
pioner 155 
pitch 172 
plausive 151 

played the desk or table-book 159 

plurisy 199 

poem unlimited 165 

poesy, posy 178 

pole 138 

{>olitic 190 

politician 202 

porpentine 15a 

posset (vb) 153 
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potent with such spirits 170 

practice 158, 199, 202, 212 

pregnant 160, 176 

prenominate 156 

prescript 160 

presence 21 1 

present (adj.) 190, 206 

presently 160, 176, 1S3, 213 

pressure ( = impression) 154, 175 

prevent 16 i, 174 

primrose path 148 

primy 147 

probation 142 

process 153, 184, 190 

progress 190 

prologue 178 

promise-crammed 1 76 

promontory 161 

proof eterne 167 

proper 207 

property 157, 169, 202 
proportion 143 
Provincial roses i8r 
puffed 148 
purgation 182 
push (n.) 206 
put on 149, i 5 ^» " 2*3 

quaintly 156 

quality (= profession) 163 

quarry 212 

quest ( = inquest) 202 

question 163 

questionable 15* 

quiddity 203 
quillet 203 
quoted 157 

rack 167 
ranker rate 19* 
razed shoes 181 
reach (n.) 15^ 
reckon 159 

recks not his own rede 148 

recognizance 203 

recorder 182 

recover the wind of 182 

reechy 188 

regard (n.) 158 

region 167, 169 


relative 170 
relish 173 
remember 208 
remiss 200 
remove 155 
replication 189 
residence i6a 
resolve ( = dissolve) 145 
respect 171, 179 
retrograde 145 
revenue 176 
revolution 203 
rheum 168 
ring 165 
riotous head 194 
rival 138 
robustious 174 
romage 140 
rood 185 
rose (n.) 173 
rosemary 196 
rough-hew 206 
round 159, 174 

rouse ( = free quaffing) 145, 156 

rub (n.) 1 71 

rue 196 

ruin 183 

russet 1 42 

sable 166, 177 

Saint Valentine's day 193 

sallet 166 

sanctuarize 200 

satirical rogue 160 

satyr 146 

saw (n.) 154 

saw who? 146 

*sblood 164 

scan 184 

scarfed 206 

scene individable 165 

sconce (n.) 203 

sconce (vb) 185 

scourge 190 

scrimer 199 

se offendcndo 202 

sea of troubles 171 

sea-gown 206 

season (vb) 146, 149, 179 

secure (adj.) 153 
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seized (I^al use) 139 

semblable 2og 

sense 185 ,186, 188, 205 

senseless 167 

sensible (= perceiving) 130 
sensibly 195 

sere, sear 162 


sergeant 212 

set (vb) 190 

shape (= scheme) 200 

shara 204 

share x8i 

shark up 140 

shent 183 

shoon 19a 

should (^can) 158 

should be (=is) 158 

shouldst (swouldst have to) 153 

shreds and patches 187 

siege (=rank) iqq 

silvered 147 

sith is8 

skirt (n.) 139 

slander 149 

sledded Polacks 139 

sleeps in 189 

sling (n.) 171 

softly igo 

solicited 2x2 

solidity X85 

something-settled 174 

sometime, sometimes 138, 142 
sort (vb) 140 ^ 

speak daggers 183 

spendthrift 200 

sphere (=orbit) 152, 198 
spill 192 

spirit (monosyllable) r42, 170 
spirit of health 151 
spleen 205 


springes to catch woodcocks i 
spurn 191 

squeak (vb) 140 
stamp of nature 188 
stand (^depend) 141 
stand (used as an emphatic au) 

l»ary) 139 
star 151, 159 

stars with trains of fire 140 
State (^community) 140 


state (= power) 168 
state (= statesmen) 140 
station (=pose of figure) 186 
statist 206 
steel 151 

sterile promontory 161 

still (sever) 141, 158, 179 

stithy 176 

stomach 140 

stoup 202 

straight 2or 

strike 142 

stuck (n.) 200 

study ( = to learn by heart) x68 

subject (collective use) 139, 143 

subscribe 207 

supervise 206 

suppliance 147 

swinish phrase 150 

Switzers 193 

’swounds 169 

table, tables ( = tablets) 154 
take (=bewitch) 142 
take arms against a sea of troubles 
171 

take corruption from 15 1 

target 162 

tarre 163 

tax (vb) X50, 184 

tell (=count) 147 

temperance 174 

tenable 147 

tend 149 

tender (adj.) 191 

tender f=are concerned for) 190 

tender (=look after) 149 

tent (vb) 169 

terms 198 

terms of our estate 183 
tetter 153 

that (often used with conjunctions 
without affecting the sense) I42 
that ( = so that) 197 
that ( = the well-known) 207 
the rest is silence 212 
there’s the rub 171 
thieves of mercy 197 
thin 153 

thing... of nothing 189 
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this nothing’s more than matter 
196 

thou say’st 202 

thought ( = anxiety) 172, 197 

thought-sick 185 

thrift 176, 179 

through and through 210 

throw to earth 144 

tickle o’ the sere 162 

time ( = the times) 172, 173 

to (=compared v/ith) 145, 170 

to ( = for) 143 

to do (gerund) 191 

to school 144 

to thine ownself be true 149 

to withdraw with you 182 

toil ( = net) 182 

toils the subject 139 

too much i’ the sun 144 

too too 145 

top 163, 166 

total gules 167 

touched 197 

toward ( = imminent) 139, 213 

toy 147, 152, 192 

trace (vb) 209 

trail 158, 194 

translate 173 

travel (vb) 162 

trick 191, 201 

tricked 167 

tristful 185 

triumph of his pledge 150 
tropically 180 
true-penny 155 
try conclusions 188 
tune of the time 210 
•turn Turk 18 1 
tyrannically 163 
tyrannous 167 

unaneled 154 
unbated 200, 212 
unbraced 157 
uncharge 199 
uncle-father 164 
unction 187 
uneffectual 154 
ungored 21 1 
ungracious 148 


unhouseled 154 
unimproved 139 
union 212 
unmatched 173 
unnerved 167 

unpregnant of my cause 169 
unprevailing 144 
unproportioned 148 
unreclaimed 156 
unshaped 192 
unsifted 149 
unvalued 147 
unyoke 202 
upon (•=just at) 138 
upon our first 158 
up-spring 150 
usurp 181 

vailed I44 

valanced 165 

vantage 184 

variable objects 174 

vast 146 

ventage 182 

vice of kings 186 

vicious mole of nature 150 

violet 197 

voice and precedent of peace 2 1 1 
voucher 203 

vouchsafe the answer 210 
vulgar 148 

wake ( = keep late revel) 150 

walk 152 

wan (vb) 168 

wandering stars 205 

wanton 212 

warrant 156 

wassail 150 

water-fly 208 

we ( = us) 152 

wear black 177 

what {i=what sort of people?) 

197 

what he leaves 210 
what rests 184 
wheaten 207 
wheel 196 

whether (monosyllable) 179, 19* 
whipping 168 
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who (swhom) 146 

wholesome 153, 181 

will (ssmust) 191 

will he, nill he 303 

will want true colour 187 

willow 301 

windlass 156 

wit 158 

withers 180 

without more circumstance 154 
woe is me 173 
woman will be out 3oi 


woodcock 149, 3II 
woo*t ( = wouldst thou) 305 
word ( = watchword) 154 
worse remains behind 188 
woundless air 189 
writ ( = writing) 165 

yeoman’s service 307 
yesty 310 

yond same star 138 

your (colloquial use) 174, 190, 

303 




II. GENERAL INDEX TO NOTES. 


abstract used for concrete 172, 
211 

accent, alteration of, of certain 
words, before an accented 
monosyllable 151 
actor’s art, Shakespeare’s practical 
knowledge of the, 174 
adjectival terminations, variable 
character of, 147 
adjective defining the sphere or 
character of a noun 171 
.^neas and the Fall of Troy 166 
“Aged Lover Renounceth Love, 
The,” an old song 202 
Alexander 204 

astrological terms 141, 145, 159 

baker’s daughter turned into an 
owl, the old story of the, 192, 
193 

ballads, quotations from or allu- 
sions to, 165, 177, 181, 192, 195, 
197 

Barbary States, horses from the, 
209 

blood-revenge 155 
bowls, metaphors from the game 
of, 1561 171 ^ 
boy-actore 102, 103 
broken lines 141, 150* 180 
Burbage, Richard, possible allusion 

to, 211 

Caesar, death of, 172, 176 
chameleon, tradition regarding 
the, 176 

character-contrast 190 
chase, terms borrowed from the, 
194, 212 


classical allusions 145, 146, 153, 
166, 167, 186 

cockle-shells of pilgrims 192 
comets regarded as evil omens 1 40, 
141 

contemporary events and customs^ 
allusions to, 163, 165 * 

countries, names of, applied to their 
sovereigns 138 

country life and sport, Shake- 
speare’s wide knowledge of, 
198 

courtiers, affected language of 
Elizabethan, 207 

Danskers 156 
deer, weeping of, 181 
Denmark (=5the King of Den- 
mark) 138, 145 
Divine Right of Kings 194 
double comparatives and super- 
latives 156 

double negatives 146, 173 
drama, use of, as history 168 
dramatic contrast 147, 201, 207 
drunkenness rebuked 150 
dumb-sbows> uses of, 177 

eclipse regarded as of evil omen 

141 

ellipse 138, 202 
^« = A.S. an 19a 
-er^-eer 155 
ethic dative 155 
euphemisms 206, 207 

falconry terms 154, 172, 199 
feathers much worn on Elizabethan 
stage i%i 


general index to notes. 
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Fle^ng*s translation of iElian*s 
HistorUs 171 
flowers, language of, 196 

Fortune represented as a blindfold 
goddess 167 

funei^, cold entertainment at a, 
fixture life, belief in a, 171 


of <ie%d 140 

Globe Theatre, allusion to the, 163 
gnomes, a class of spirits 141 


Hecate, the goddess of thine 
supernatural 180 
toaldic terms 166, 167, 107 

Hercules ^ring the world 163 
H«od, the character of, in th< 
Miracle^plays 175 

heron-hawting in Elizabethar 
times i$4 

^191 pilgrimages to the, 

Shakespeare’s 

^ mmute knowledge of, iso 
hunting the letter^' i66 

i8r°“' '45' 

^ IW^’ ^province of the ancient 
Persian Empire i66 


.*■ s palace 167 
mitauons of the mad scene 197 
neglect of, 146 ^ 

^78 ^ P’ 
“interpreter" at a puppet.sh< 

-*Wten treated as two syllabi 
irony 146, 

300, 207 


X^tin, use of, in invocations 138 
legal terras 139, 184, 203 
leprosy in Elizabethan times 153 
I-ethc, the infernal river i«:3 
“local colour” 145, 150, 162, 194, 
305 

lungs regarded as the seat of 
laughter 162 

Luther at Wittenberg University 

144 

“lyric movement” 147 

madness of Englishmen a pro- 
verbial jest 204 

Marlowe’s £dward //., influence 
of, 172 

Marlowe and Nash’s Dido^ Queen 
of Carthage, probable reminis- 
cences of, 166, 167 
Mercury, the winged messenger of 
the gods 186 

metaphor, rapid change of, 198 
Miracle or Morality plays 175, 
177, 186 

Monte, Pietro, supposed allusion 
to, 199 

moon, influence of, on the sea 
I41; reckoned as a planet 142 

moralisingin Elizabethan literature 

148 

morris dances 177 

mystery, pervading element of, 

137 


Nero 183 
Niobe 146 

North’s translation of Plutarch’s 
Lives 140, J93. 204 
Norway f = the ICing of Nonvay) 

138 

nymphs, a class of spirits 141 


P^irion of, in Elizat 

household 204 


omens 140 

Ossa and Pelion 205 

painting, a custom of Elizabethan 
ladies 173 

“Patrick’s Purgatory” 155 
peacock supposed to embody 
many evil qualities 182 
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pelican, old belief concerning the, 

195 

“people,” contempt for tl. 194 

Plautus 165 

play within, a play 1 78 

plural with singular subject I43, 

179. 187 

poisoning through the ears 153, 
178, i8q 
P olacks 139, 158 
portents 140 
posies on rings 1 78 
presentiment, Shakespeare’s fond- 
ness for, 210 

press-gangs, old system of, 139 
profanity on the stage, statute for- 
bidding, 164 

proverbial sayings 144, 149, 171, 

180, i8r, 187, 188, 190, 197, 205 
puppet-shows 180 
Puritanical attack on theatres 181 

4 

quibbles 143, 144, 155, 157, 165, 
177, 180, 183, 187, 190, 203, 

- 207, 21 1 

quotations, familiar, 138 

reduplication 145 
Rhene (17th cent, form for Rhine) 
• 150 

rhyme of proverbial wisdom 148, 
183 

rings, posies on, 178 

Roscius, a Roman comic actor 164 

rosettes worn on shoes 181 

St James of Compostella, pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of, 192 
St Patnck 154, 155 
salamanders, a class of spirits 14 1 
scallop-shells of pilgrims 192 
Scot, Reginald, Discoverie of 
Witchraft 14 1 

Scriptural allusions 141, 147, 148 
self-slaughter, recognition of the 
sin of, 212 


Seneca, the Latin dramatist • 
178 

side-scenes 190 

singular verb with plural subi. 

183 

souls of the dead 140 
spirits or demons, four classes 
141 

spleen regarded as the seat 

anger 205 

starvation, one of the tortuns of 
hell 152 

supernatural manifestations 
swearing by or on the sword j 
Swiss Guard 193 
sylphs, a class of spirits 141 
syntax, irregularity of, 152 

Termagant, a supposed deity tj» 
the Saracens 175 
tigers of Hyrcania 166 
Troy, the Fall of, 166 
“tyrant’s” part in pre-S. 
spearian plays 163 

Urbino, Duke of, 180 

Vice in the old Morality plays 

winds, influences of, on mad pe 
164 

Wittenbeig, University of, 14- 
women not allowed to act 
public 165 

word-play, an expression of st • 
emotion 211 

Worms, Diet of, punning refere 
to, 190 

“yard” of a theatre 175 
Yaughan, different views as to ' 
meaning of, 202 

yew-tree regarded as poisonous 

zeugma 185 
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